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the field. 


KEEPING UP THE PACE... 
never letting down... that’s what 
wins on the track—and in a ciga- 
rette, too. 


Chesterfield smokers stick to 
Chesterfield, because here they 
find those essentials of true smok- 
ing enjoyment which never tire, 
never vary: 

MILDNESS—the wholly nat- 
ural mildness of tobaccos that are 
without hisshness or bitterness. 

BETTER TASTE—such as only 
a cigarette of wholesome purity 
and better tobaccos can have. 








© 1930, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 


flashing hoofs have brought hin 
in ahead so many times! Again he 
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‘The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the In- 
fantry Arm of the Military Service of our Country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by cooperating and pro- 
moting cordial relations with the other Arms, Services and Bureaus, by dis- 
seminating professional knowledge, and by exchanging ideas on the utilization 
of such knowledge, with particular reference to the role of Infantry in modern 
war.” } 
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Infantry Fire 


GENERAL CHARLES P. SUMMERALL 


The retiring Chief of Staff of the Army of the United States, once an Infantry- 
man and always a frierid of the Infantry, records in the INFANTRY JOURNAL certain 
of his views that apply especially to the Infantry. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL, speaking for the Infantry Association and the Infantry, 
thanks General Summerall and wishes him God speed upon his retirement from 


his long and brilliant active service. 


HE greatest responsibility that 

rests upon the Army today is that 
of developing the power of the Infantry 
to deliver a superiority of fire against 
ground or air attacks, or against both 
simultaneously. The Army must be 
indoctrinated with the principle that 
combat consists not in movement and 
fire, but in movement and superiority 
of fire. Superiority of fire essential 
to the neutralization of the enemy must 
be obtained by the superior volume of 
fire effectively directed within the area 
over which our Infantry must advance. 
This will involve both arms and method 
of fire. 

It is known that the magazine rifle 
did not permit the Infantry to neutral- 
ize the enemy and to beat their way 
against the enemy’s position in the 
last war. Machine guns became the 
Infantry’s weapon for obtaining su- 
periority of fire to neutralize specific 
objectives. They were not sufficient in 
numbers to dominate the entire front. 
As a result our Infantry suffered ap- 
palling losses in spite of the unpre- 
cedented fire that was skillfully de- 





livered by the artillery. It is realized 
that a semi-automatic rifle might place 
the desired power in the hands of the 
Infantry, but its procurement cannot 
be expected in quantity until after the 
next war ends or is well advanced. 
There are on hand large supplies of 
machine guns and automatic rifles. 
The logical procedure is to utilize them 
to give the Infantry the maximum fire 
power consistent with mobility and vul- 
nerability. While objections may be 
raised on account of the ammunition 
supply, this is not an insuperable ob- 
stacle. So little Infantry ammunition 
was fired in the late war that its sup- 
ply was never a serious problem. The 
use of the Infantry weapons should be 
so extensive that the ammunition sup- 
ply would always be a serious problem. 


Exhaustive experimental tests at 
Fort Benning by the Infantry Board 
with the 29th Infantry have demon- 
strated that the desired results may be 
obtained in great measure by increas- 
ing the automatic rifles and machine 
guns without detriment to mobility or 
vulnerability. There has resulted a re- 
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The Basis of Fire Power 


organization of the Infantry regiment 
for war without materially affecting 
peace tables or the cost of maintenance 
of the different components in peace. 
Manifestly this increased fire power 
would be of little value without appro- 
priate training to utilize it. Whatever 
may be the limitations of the magazine 
rifle, troops should be trained to em- 
ploy it to its utmost power. Our train- 
ing in marksmanship has adhered to 
the traditional practice at visible tar- 
gets at known distances. It teaches the 
soldier the characteristics of his wea- 
pons and how to utilize them. It lends 
itself to extraordinary individual] skill 
and to the stimulation of competition. 
As a sport it is unexcelled in its appeal 
to virile manhood. However, in spite 
of the requirements of the regulations 
as to combat practice, the zeal for in- 
dividual excellence, the extra pay for 
qualification, and its consequential ef- 
fect on the rating of officers upon the 
number of men qualified in their or- 
ganizations have caused little atten- 
tion to be paid to the training which 
would utilize the skill of the soldier 
and employ his weapon effectively in 
battle. In open warfare the battle- 
field is empty. Even in trench warfare 
the hostile troops do not expose them- 
selves as targets. In the assault, all 


































that the troops know is that they must 
advance over an indicated area, Ho. 
tile fire may be coming from their front 
but it is impossible for them to know 
all of its sources as the enemy en- 
deavors to and usually succeeds in con- 
cealing most of these. When the as 
sault is delivered, fire comes from m- 
located places and the attackers are 
either stopped or suffer staggering 
losses. It is well known that in the 
stress of battle troops will do only 
those things in which they have been 
trained. Unless they have been trained 
to use their weapons to neutralize w- 
seen targets they will fire only against 
visible personnel or they will fire aim- 
lessly. Superiority of fire must, there- 
fore, be obtained not alone by the 
methods of the target range but by 
delivering a superior volume of con- 
trolled fire by each squad fire unit and 
each machine gun and automatic rife 
at points on the terrain where exper'- 
ence shows that the enemy may bk 
The dispersion of the fire units must 
overlap and in the successive points 
used by all of the squads, the entire 
front should be effectively beaten 
Hidden targets disposed over the com 
bat area will demonstrate the skill with 
which points are selected and fire * 
directed. Officers should then be rated 
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Night Firing 


not upon the individual qualifications 
of men at known distance exposed tar- 
gets, but upon the effective methods 
employed in conducting the fire of their 
units in battle practice at unknown dis- 
tances with concealed targets. The 
technique of the advance of individuals 
or squads ean be applied without ma- 
terial slackening of fire. The problem 
of ammunition supply will depend 
upon the time required to break the 
enemy’s resistance. The surest way to 
neutralize him is to deliver a dense 
volume of effective fire over a short 
period and maintain it with sufficient 
ntensity to retain the superiority and 
the morale of battle in order to secure 
the power of forward movement. There 
is no limit, within the quantity of am- 
munition available, to the initial sup- 
ply that can be accumulated, and it 
be replenished by methods famil- 
iar to all who have participated in 
battle. If the load is heavy for the 
men, it soon lightens, if properly used. 

Whatever may be the limitations 
upon our ammunition supply for train- 
ing, it should be apportioned among 
the three phases of fire, marksmanship, 
musketry and combat practice so as to 
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insure a wisely balanced program. Our 
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allowance is greater than that of any 
other country and our troops should 
fire with greater skill. Superiority of 
fire against aircraft can be developed 
by appropriate training with the in- 
creased fire power proposed. Troops 
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must be given versatility as a normal 
procedure in dividing the fire of units 
between ground targets and air tar- 
gets simultaneously. If for no other 
reason, the increased demand created 
by aviation would make increased fire 
power essential. The old principle that 
the best protection of troops is their 
own fire must be applied in methods 
for utilizing their fire against airplanes, 
as well as against ground targets. 

The Infantry has made commendable 
progress in its garrison and field train- 
ing. Its dress, bearing, and discipline 
reflect credit upon the troops. At the 
same time it must be alert and creative 
in developing arms and methods. It 
must not rest: until tanks containing 
the characteristics that the arm re- 
quires have been perfected and sup- 
plied at least to the tank units in being. 
A semi-automatic rifle is indispensable 
to the volume of fire commensurate 
with the number of men. The demand 
for such an arm and its supply within 
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A Correction 


Es the article ‘‘The Reserve Regiment with the 
C. M. T. C.,”’ Inrantry Journau for September, 
at the bottom of page 327 and the top of page 328 
there appears the following sentence: ‘‘It will be 
possible to rotate this duty among the regiments of 
a Reserve division, without great peril to the C. M. 
This was just the opposite of the meaning 
intended. The word NOT was unfortunately left out. 
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the annual budget at least to the Regu. 
lar regiments at an early date should 
be intensified. The doctrine of a maxi. 
mum of fire with available weapons for 
the numbers engaged should be basic. 
In any future actions the regiments jy 
being at their recruiting strength will 
be the first reliance for a striking force 
or for making a vital defense. The 
training must be planned and eon. 
ducted so as to guarantee at all times 
readiness to accomplish such a mission. 

I would enjoin upon officers and men 
fidelity to duty in maintaining high 
standards of administration and of 
preservation of the property, buildings, 
and establishments entrusted to them 
as a necessary part of discipline and 
service. Wise economy and knowledge 
of the value of public money and pub- 
lie property must be coordinate with 
technical professional skill. Industry 
and pride are reflected in creating liv- 
ing conditions which in peace disclose 
the efficiency that may be expected in 
campaign and battle. 

















EST Point is one of the oldest 
W institutions of our country. Its 
establishment as the center of basic 
military education was the constant de- 
sire of General Washington from the 
time he beeame commander-in-chief in 
the Revolutionary War until his death. 
Upon every appropriate occasion he 
urged action upon this project. In- 
deed his last letter, written two days 
before his death, was upon that sub- 
ject. His purposes were accomplished 
and his idea lives in the Military Acad- 
emy today. Its ideals of patriotism, 
its traditions, and their exemplifica- 
tion in the lives of its graduates have 
made it an institution of which the 
American people are justly proud. It 
is the foremost Military Academy in 
the world, and its graduates who have 
been leaders in peace as well as in war, 
have exercised a far reaching influence 
in the development of the nation. 

For a century and a quarter every 
demand upon the Military Academy 
has been met ereditably. But times are 
changing and the passing years bring 
new conditions. To meet these new 
conditions additional facilities must be 
provided in order to give to graduates 
of this institution proper basic train- 
ing in all arms of the service. The 
immediate need of the Academy in 
order to make available these facilities 
is an additional 15,000 acres of land. 
The reasons for seeuring this land ean 
be summarized briefly in their order of 
importanee as follows: 

1. To preserve and make the water 
supply sufficient for present 


needs and keep it free from con- 
tamination. 





The Land Problem at 
West Point 


Mas. Gen. Wo. R. Smita, Superintendent U. 8S. M. A. 


2. To provide a landing field for 
airplanes. 
3. To provide suitable ranges for 
small arms and 75 mm. artillery. 
4. To provide ground needed for 
drill, maneuvers, and camp sites. 
This 15,000 acres will contain the 
watershed of our existing water sup- 
ply ; it will insure an adequate quantity 
of water to meet our needs not only at 
present but in the future. The lack 
of water is an acute problem and must 
be faced as our supply is now entirely 
too limited. All water for this post 
now comes through intakes placed on 
small government reservations along 
Queensboro and Popolopen Creeks, the 
former being the overflow from Queens- 
boro Lake and the latter the overflow 
from Popolopen Lake and Long Pond. 
These lakes are not owned nor con- 
trolled by the government. During the 
dry season there is no overflow from 
these lakes and Queensboro and Popo- 
lopen Creeks sometimes go dry, making 
it necessary to depend entirely upon 
the reserve in Lusk Reservoir at West 
Point. The capacity of this reservoir 
is small and when the level drops a 
few feet the automatic chlorinator 
ceases to operate and it is necessary to 
chlorinate by hand or to boil the water. 
The consequences are that the use of 
water is greatly restricted, and in fact 
for the last two years an acute shortage 
of water has occurred during the dry 
season. The situation was saved by an 
arrangement with the New York State 
Palisades Interstate Park Commission 
whereby water from their recreation 
lake (Queensboro) was siphoned over 


their dam into Queensboro Creek. It 
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was necessary to depend upon this ar- 
rangement for some time. An arrange- 
ment such as this, whereby a govern- 
ment institution has to depend on the 
generosity of outside agencies, is 
neither desirable, proper, nor safe. 
The conformation of the ground 
around Popolopen Lake is such that it 
will be possible, at a comparatively 
small cost, to construct a dam at its 
outlet permitting the storage of suffi- 
cient water in Popolopen Lake to regu- 
late its flow into Popolopen Creek, and 
to provide an abundance of water for 
West Point at all times. The existing 
six and one tenth mile pipe line lead- 
ing from the intake to West Point is 
government owned. This pipe line and 
the present reservoir at the post will 





be entirely adequate for the increased 
water supply. 

The 15,000 acres that it is desired to 
purchase is indicated on the map. This 
area, particularly the land adjacent to 
Popolopen Lake and Long Pond, is 
being extensively used by summer resi- 
dents for bungalows, lodges and camp 
sites. Contamination of the water sup- 
ply under these conditions is certain. 
The dangers of pollution are becoming 
greater and greater each year as the 
population inereases. Chlorination of 


the water has only been necessary 
during the past few years, but if this 
area becomes more thickly populated, 
it is only a matter of time when the 
actual pollution of our water supply 
beyond all possibility of correction will 
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become a fact. The only solution is 
complete government control of these 
lakes and their watershed. 

There is no other source to which 
the Academy may look for water. It 
is not practicable to bring the New 
York City water supply across Storm 
King Mountain, as the expense would 
ye too great. Besides, the City of New 
York could not afford to deplete its 
supply, developed with an enormous 
expenditure of time and money, to pro- 
vide water for West Point. The water 
in the Hudson River is brackish and 
unsuitable for use. The tide is felt 
many miles above West Point. 

The acquisition of these 15,000 acres 
of land, besides providing for the water 
supply, gives room for needed facilities 
for military training. A landing field, 
small arms and artillery ranges are in- 
dispensable for the proper training of 
eadets. A site for a landing field is 
indicated on the map. This location is 
the only one available in the vicinity 
of West Point. It is within a ten 
minute ride of Cadet Barracks and 
will enable every advantage to be taken 
of seasonable weather for practical in- 
struction and flying. This site has 
been examined by representatives of 
the office of Chief of Air Corps, who 
pronounced it practicable. It will be 
noted that the long dimensions of this 
plot are parallel with the river and 
fortunately the prevailing winds are 
up and down the river. It is absolutely 
necessary to have a landing field here, 
and planes can be brought at suitable 
times during the year to give cadets 
basic instruction in aviation. It is 
neither necessary nor desirable that a 
large number of planes be maintained 
at West Point the year round. At the 
present time the instruction of cadets 
in aviation is restricted to a week’s 
visit for the First Class at Langley 


Field, Virginia, where the maximum 
hours in the air per cadet are not over 
five. To send cadets to Langley Field 
is expensive, consequently instruction 
is now restricted to only the one class. 
Cadets of the First Class are now sent 
away for instruction in artillery firing 
as well as in flying. This has been 
made necessary due to the abandoning 
of all artillery firings at West Point 
since the construction of the Storm 
King highway across the artillery 
range. Other cadets than those in the 
First Class should receive instruction 
in this important element of training, 
but this is impracticable due to trans- 
portation costs. At present the yearly 
cost of transportation for cadets re- 
ceiving instruction away from West 
Point in artillery and aviation is about 
$30,000, and only one class is benefited, 
and that class for only five days, since 
it must rotate from post to post. This 
item of expense can be saved if suitable 
facilities in the way of ranges are 
available at West Point. 


The range facilities that are now at 
West Point are entirely unsuitable. 
The small arms range is a pitiable 
makeshift. Although it occupies the 
best location available on the present 
reservation it is woefully inadequate 
and unsafe. At times the firing points 
are under water. Due to restrictions 
imposed by the terrain, it is necessary 
at some of the firing points to have 
cadets fire from crowded platforms in 
tiers one above the other. No attempt 
is made to give instruction in machine 
gun firing other than that which is 
held on the thousand inch range. No 
machine gun range can be suitably lo- 
cated on this present reservation. The 
land desired has been surveyed and the 
various ranges proposed are shown on 
the map. The proposed small arm 
ranges, like the proposed landing field, 
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at West Point 





would be within a short distance of the 
Cadet Barracks. 


It will be noted that the area in 
question contains certain paved roads 
that are a part of the United States 
and the State Highway system. There 
will be no interference with these roads 
in any way, in fact if they were not 
in existence they would have to be 
built. The locations of these highways 
are such that traffic will in no way be 
obstructed as the artillery and small 
arm ranges can be so placed as to make 
passage along the roads entirely safe 
at all times. 


In addition to suitable locations for 
artillery and small arms ranges this 
extra land will also provide suitable 
camp sites and make it possible to give 
additional training in practice marches, 
and open warfare maneuvers. These 
forms of training have been undesir- 
ably curtailed in recent years due to 
cramped conditions on the present 
reservation and the difficulties of move- 
ment when off the Post. 


The present cost of the additional 
land is estimated to be something about 
$1,500,000. For an acreage of 15,000 
this is considered a reasonable valua- 
tion. Land values in this vicinity are 
on the increase. Money will be saved 
if the purchase is made in the near 
future. 

The acquisition of the 15,000 acres 
of land is not a plan to inerease the 
strength of the Corps of Cadets. The 
project for the purchase of this land 
is dictated solely by the urgency for 
obtaining adequate water and to pro- 
vide necessary training facilities for 
the present Corps of Cadets. Even a 
decrease in their number would have 
no appreciable affect upon the urgency 
of this need. Three courses confront 
the Military Academy. 

First: It can be moved to another 





locality where a wide expanse of tu. 
rain affording plenty of water aj 
space for training can be had. Hoy. 
ever, it is imeonceivable that th 
American people would permit thy 
transfer of the Academy from ix 
present site. Even if such action could 
be contemplated the sacrifice of th 
present improvements and the ,. 
quisition and construction of a new «. 
tablishment would cost the Nation 
$100,000,000. 

Second: The Academy ean be con. 
tinued under existing conditions. This 
would be extremely short-sighted 4 
needs for land to provide a proper 
supply of pure water as well as facil- 
ities in the way of a landing field and 
ranges for practical military training 
are so apparent and vital that they 
cannot be ignored. 

Third: The 15,000 acres of additional 
land can be secured. The cost of this 
additional land is but a very small 
percentage of the present investment 
at West Point. The land selected for 
purchase is adequate for the indicated 
needs of this institution. The securing 
of an appropriation from Congress to 
purchase this land will solve the prob- 
lem of the lack of water. It will a 
the same time enable equally high 
standards to be attained in_ basi 
practical military training of cadets 
as are now maintained in all of the 
academic departments of this institv- 
tion. 


The people of the United States art 
justly proud of the Military Academy. 
They have learned to depend upon bet 
graduates in peace as well as in wat 
The Corps of Cadets must be givel 
the best training possible while at Wes 
Point. The acquisition of this a 


ditional land is vital to the Academy 
for the thorough training of the \« 
tion’s future officers. 
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Cot. CHartes M. Bunpet, Field Artillery 


An enlightened and powerful effort to center attention 
vpon the real harm that follows from the use of improper 
or incorrect methods of dealing with subordinates—some 


of which are all too common. 


\ ARTINET (Webster)—A strict 
rn disciplinarian—in general, one 
who lays stress on a rigid adherence 
to the details of discipline or to forms 
and fixed methods—commonly de- 
preciatory. (The italics have been 
used for emphasis. ) 

The ‘‘K. O’s.’’ orderly eracked his 
heels together and snapped into an old 
time ‘‘No. 4’’ salute—‘Sir, the Com- 
manding Officer wants to see you right 
away in his offiee.”’ 

Shavetail’s heart skipped a few beats 
at the unexpected summons. He 
swallowed hard several times, mustered 
up his courage, and started for post 
headquarters. He was a very young 
officer who had recently received his 
commission. In faet, the old-timers in 
the regiment were wont to remark of 
him that “‘he was hardly dry back of 
the ears yet.’? On the other hand he 
ad worked very hard for his commis- 
sion and he was exceedingly proud of 


} his new shoulder straps. 


As he hurried to headquarters his 
thoughts raced back over the events of 
the past three or four days. What had 
he done that was wrong? Why was the 
“Old Man”? sending for him? The 
excited beating of his heart eased a 


little as he could not reeall the com- 


mission of any offense that should bring 
retribution down upon him. In spite 
of this assurance, however, he ap- 
proached the K. O’s. office in fear and 
'rembling, for he knew that the ‘‘Old 
Man’? had a reputation for never send- 


ing for an officer except to ‘‘dress him 
down.”’ 

The Old Man was a hard task-master. 
Woe unto the youngster who fell under 
the cloud of his displeasure. Some of 
the officers had told Shavetail when he 
joined the regiment that his most im- 
portant job was to keep out of the Old 
Man’s clutches! 


Entering the office in response to a 
eurt growl to ‘‘come in’’, Shavetail 
threw back his shoulders and reported. 
He faced a man who was nearly three 
times as old as himself and who would 
lead him in battle should that crisis oc- 
eur, The person seated at the desk rep- 
resented AUTHORITY. He was a man 
in whom the President of the United 
States ‘‘reposed special trust and con- 
fidence’’ and, in consequence, he pos- 
sessed certain definite powers over his 
subordinate officers. 


The Old Man was nervously tapping 
a pencil on the top of the desk. Tall, 
a little inclined to stoutness, a florid 
complexion that was accentuated by his 
snow-white ‘‘military’’ moustache and 
‘*goatee’’, he looked the part of the 
stern commander. He fixed Shavetail 
with his flinty eyes and held him as in 
a vise. A clock on the wall ticked 
away noisily. The Old Man’s gaze 
never wavered. Time seemed to drag 
horribly. Shavetail began to realize 
that something was wrong. Something 
awful must have happened though he 
did not know what it was. 
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It was quite apparent that the Old 
Man was ‘‘as mad as a hornet’’ and 
that his anger was getting worse every 





second. When his choler had reached 
the point where he could not or would 
not control it he burst forth in a 
blistering tirade—‘‘Yesterday after- 
noon Shavetail was officer of the day 
and he had appeared outside of his 
quarters without his sword!’’ ‘‘To 
think that an officer of the Regular 
Army would have the effrontery to do 
such a thing as this!’’ ‘‘ An officer of 
his own regiment defy, him in this 
manner !’’—‘‘Incompetency, hopeless 
ignorance, disrespect, insubordination, 
disobedience of orders, trial by court 
martial’’, the Old Man roared on and 
on. Up one side of the hapless 
youngster and down the other he 
‘*crawled’’. He pounded the desk with 
his fists and fairly blasted Shavetail in 
his awful wrath. The heavens split 
and thundered and the earth rocked 
and trembled. The Old Man was 
‘*eoing good’’ in his favorite pastime! 

When at last he became so inco- 
herent that he could only splutter 
Shavetail seized the opportunity and 





ee 


timidly explained that there must be 
a mistake as he had not been officer 
the day for over a week. The adjutant 
who was sitting nearby, plucked up hig 
courage and corroborated Shavetail’ 
statement. With any normal persm 
this would have ended the episode as it 
showed clearly that Shavetail was no 
the culprit. But not so with the (jj 
Man. He was not going to be cheataj 
out of his passion! He had worked hin. 
self up into a towering rage and he 
was determined to vent his spleen 
someone. 


Again the flinty eyes transfixed 
Shavetail while the Old Man seethed, 
Again the Old Man ‘‘crawled up on 
side and down the other’’ in a blast of 
fiery rage that was even more violent 
than the first one. The Old Man kney 
that he had no case against Shavetail 
but he did not propose to forfeit his 
opportunity. He fairly outdid himslf 
and administered another brutal ani 
merciless ‘‘calling down”’ on the sup- 
position that Shavetail would commit 
this offense sometime! 

Shavetail was familiar with the r- 
quirements of discipline. He had bea 
trained to respect his seniors and 
be a good soldier at all times. Hov- 
ever, he was very young in the servitt 
and uninstructed in his rights, 0 he 
could only stand and listen while lis 
feelings were outraged and his very 
soul shriveled under the scathing ani 
pointless abuse. Many of his cherished 
dreams of military service call 
tumbling down about him. New al 
startling thoughts presented themselv# 
to his outraged mind. Shavetail ™ 
ceived his initiation into the military 
service. His military education 
under way. 

This incident, which I have ™ 
bellished a little, is substantially 
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came as the one that Shavetail told to 
me some twenty-odd years ago. His 
hair was thin and gray and his 
shoulders sagged a little under the 
weight of passing years, yet as he 
spoke of this incident that had taken 
place in his younger days his eyes 
hardened and his jaw squared. He 
seemed to be reliving that shameful 
episode, and as he finished his tale he 
paid his respects to the Old Man of 
former days in words that can not be 
put down here. Twenty years and 
more had elapsed since that time, yet 
he could think of his old commander 
only in extreme anger and bitterness. 
Instead of being able to look back upon 
his first years in the Army with 
pleasure and satisfaction, the recollec- 
tions of those days brought only very 
unpleasant memories and a_ bitter 
hatred of the man whom he should 
have been able to respect. 

I have no means of confirming my 
belief, but it is my firm conviction that 
this one episode had a very great in- 
fluence upon Shavetail’s whole military 
eareer of nearly forty years. 

This is an extreme example, of 
course, yet it is one that actually oc- 
curred in our Army. A young and 
enthusiastic officer was brow-beaten 
and insulted by a senior officer for 
absolutely no reason at all. The ex- 
perience left its mark on a life-time of 
service in the Army! 

Probably the most deplorable feature 
of such incidents as these is that the 
old timers ‘‘get away with it’’. They 
could abuse their subordinates with im- 
punity, and some of them did so. In 
their warped judgments they probably 
thought that such methods as these 
were rightful prerogatives of authority. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
Old Man was a martinet of the most 


vicious type. His mind could not rise 
above petty details and the most rigid 
adherence to form. He seemed to see 
a personal affront in every mistake 
that was made by a subordinate, and 
he was determined that somebody 
should be made to suffer for each af- 
front. He always exacted his pound of 
flesh, and he was not particular from 
whom he took it. 


The Old Man was cursed with a 
violent temper and he lacked the 
strength of character to control it. In 
fact, according to Shavetail, he was 
rather proud of these outbursts. Prob- 
ably it never occurred to the Old Man 
that he was a guide and an instructor 
for his junior officers and that it was 
one of his most important duties to 
help those who needed assistance. He 
seemed to proceed upon the theory that 
all officers should conduct themselves 
perfectly at all times and that when 
they made mustakes they must be 
punished without fail. ‘‘If a head ap- 
peared in the wrong place’’ he struck 
it down without compassion. 

It is a well known fact that people 
who occupy positions of authority are 
very loath to give up any of the powers 
and prerogatives that go with the au- 





thority. This is as true of army of- 
ficers as it is of other men. The old- 
time martinets were left-overs from the 
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time when commanders were petty 
despots, and subordinates were little 
better than slaves. They represented 
a class that held onto its prerogatives 
long after social conditions had com- 
pletely changed. Their methods of ex- 
ercising authority were heritages of 
the past and did not fit into the con- 
ditions in which they lived. 

The Army has formed its own opin- 
ion of these old relies, and it may be 
pertinent to give its definition of a 
martinet. 


MARTINET (Army)—One who is 
obsessed by unimportant things and 
who neglects essential things—a coward 
who misuses his position and authority 
—a bully who gains his ends by abus- 
ing his subordinates—one of the lowest 
forms of military life. 

Fortunately for us the extreme type 
of martinet has almost entirely dis- 
appeared from the Army. It might 
be remarked, however, that his dis- 
appearance is due to the fact that 
modern society demands that the rights 
of subordinates be respected, and is 
not due to the fact that the martinets 
have voluntarily given up any of their 
so-called prerogatives. 

On the other hand it is a regrettable 
fact that the modern counterpart of 
the old-time martinet is with us. There 
are still too many officers in the Army 
who exercise authority in a disagree- 
able, unnecessarily harsh or ruthless 
manner. There are more ways of kill- 
ing a cat than by skinning it alive. 
The feelings of a subordinate officer 
may be outraged without the use of 
profanity or direct insult. A junior 
officer may be brought up to obey solely 
because he fears punishment, even 
though his commander never makes a 
direct threat of punishment. 

Most of the officers who can be 
classed as modern martinets are in- 


i 


telligent and educated men, so it ap- 
pears that they must have confideny 
in their methods of exercising ¢oy. 
mand. If they did not have this eop. 
fidence they would use other methods 
This being the case, justice demand 
that they be given a hearing before 
they are condemned. Therefore, |e 
us make a dispassionate analysis of 
the modern martinet and his methods. 
and draw our own conclusions 4s 
to his value to the military service and 
the true worth of his achievements. 


The chief characteristics of modern 
martinets are the same as those of their 
predecessors but, for obvious reasons, 
their methods are very much less rutb- 
less. These characteristics may - be 
stated about as follows: 


Giving too much attention to unin- 
portant things. 

Using a disagreeable manner toward 
subordinates. 

Indirectly abusing subordinates. 

Exercising authority mainly by 
means of the threat of punishment. 

Assuming that the principal duties 
of a commander are to criticise sub- 
ordinates and to administer punish- 
ment to them. 


We shall examine these traits one by 
one. 


Too much attention to unimportant 
things. This is a besetting sin that is 
far too prevalent in the Army. In the 
last analysis, it is a mark of a petty 
mind or of a mind that has outlived its 
usefulness. The ‘‘Old Man’’ of this 
story was grievously afflicted with this 
malady. The action of an officer of 
the day in appearing outside of bis 
quarters without his sword ean not be 
placed in the eategory of importa! 
things, yet it completely threw the 
Old Man off his mental balance. !t 
occupied his mind to the exclusion of 
everything else. Manifestly, 4 mind 
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that is affected in this manner is in- 
capable of grasping and handling 
things that count. The ability to see 
and deal with important matters is one 
of the secrets of suecess in the exercise 
of command. An officer who lacks this 
ability is woefully deficient in one of 
the fundamentals of leadership. 

Too much attention to details is 
manifested in many ways. We are 
all familiar with most of the ways, so 
the discussion will be limited to some 
that are apt to be overlooked. One of 
these is the trait that some commanders 
have of changing the work of their sub- 
ordinates in order to make it agree in 
every particular with their own ideas 
on the subject. A eommander’s ideas 
must govern the work of subordinates, 
of course. Also, the work of the latter 
must be entirely acceptable to him. 
There can be no question of this. But 
when this insistance upon complete 
agreement is earried to an extreme, 
another phase of the question is 
brought into prominence. This is the 
effect that is produced in subordinates 
who have their honest labors constantly 
altered by minor and often inecon- 
sequential changes. 

Subordinate officers usually are well 
trained and conscientious. As a rule 
they desire to do things as they should 
be done. Requiring them to do things 
over repeatedly, often quite unneces- 
sarily, has a pronounced effect upon 
them. Such a procedure promptly and 
surely destroys their interest and en- 
thusiasm for their work. It is one of 
the most effeetive ways to kill initiative 
in juniors. When subordinates are not 
interested in their work and have 
ceased to use initiative they are of 
little value to a commander. 

It is the writer’s opinion that an 
outstanding mark of true leadership is 





the ability to accept the work of con- 
scientious and intelligent subordinates 
even though it does not agree in every 
particular with one’s own ideas. In 
operations we insist that a subordinate 
shall be told what to do, and as far 
as it is possible be allowed to do it in 
his own way. Why not extend this 
idea to include the routine of peace- 
time training and preparation? There 
are few things that are so dishearten- 
ing to a hard-working and efficient 
junior as that of having his best work 
constantly disapproved because his 
commander thinks that it might be a 
little better if a minor change were 
made in it. A commander who offends 
in this respect loses the full measure 
of service and loyalty that he could 
otherwise obtain from his assistants. 

A story is told on a regimental com- 
mander of former days. He suffered 
from a very bad case of ‘‘too much 
detail’’. The disease finally reached 
such a stage that he required his three 
battalion adjutants to compare carbon 
copies of letters with the original typed 
sheets! When an acquaintance took 
him to task for this absurdity he re- 
plied that he did it because there might 
be a wrinkle in the carbon paper. 


It is not necessary to pursue this 
particular subject any further; we are 
familiar with it and its attendant evils. 
It is sufficient to conclude that the 
modern martinet must be condemned 
for becoming too much engrossed in 
petty details, because he thereby over- 
looks the things that are important, 
destroys the enthusiasm and initiative 
of his subordinates, and deprives him- 
self of the full assistance of those who 
serve under him. 

A_ disagreeable manner to sub- 
ordinates. The writer has puzzled 
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over this matter for many years and 
he has never been able to discover what 
it is that people expect to gain by being 
disagreeable to others. It is so foreign 
to ordinary common sense. Almost any 
school child knows that more can be 
obtained from an individual if he is 
treated kindly and decently than if he 
is treated in a disagreeable manner. 
Yet every once in a while we meet an 
officer who is very disagreeable in his 
dealings with others, and especially 
with his subordinates. 

It is true that an officer of this type 
usually succeeds in getting things done 
as he wishes. But this is also true of 
the officer who is not disagreeable to- 
ward his subordinates. He accom- 
plishes just as much, and probably 
more in the long run. The important 
thing for us to consider is the effects 
that these two methods produce upon 
subordinates. 

No discussion is needed to show that 
the commander who is considerate of 
his subordinates acquires the really 
priceless asset of the respect and loy- 
alty of those who serve under him, or 
that the man who is disagreeable fails 
to acquire this asset. When all is said 
and done the loyalty and respect of 
subordinates constitute the great foun- 
dation upon which nearly every thing 
else is built. Military efficiency that 
is based upon fear, dislike, or contempt 
is a very unstable thing. 


A rather notable incident occurred 
some years ago which illustrates the 
subject quite well. An officer, who was 
not in actual command, occupied an 
important position which required a 
great deal of intercourse with other 
officers of high rank. His manner to- 
ward all with whom he came into con- 
tact was so uncivil and disagreeable 
that finally some of the senior officers 


———— 


held a meeting and decided that some. 
thing must be done to correct the git. 
uation. As a result of this confereng 
a committee called upon the com. 
mander, explained things to him, anj 
in polite language told him that they 
would have nothing further to do with 
his subordinate unless that officer was 
required to treat them as they wer 
entitled to be treated. 


This was an unusual and somewhat 
startling procedure, to be sure, but the 
officers believed that they were fully 
justified in their actions. They were 
all men who had served in the Army 
for many years. They were con. 
scientious and absolutely loyal officers, 
yet they had been placed in a humilie- 
ting position and were forced to de- 
mand of their commander that he 
guarantee them the ordinary rights to 
which every officer is entitled. The 
situation was corrected, of course, but 
it left a strong feeling of resentment 
that persisted for many years. None 
of the officers who were intimately con- 
cerned in the affair ever spoke to the 
offender again except in the course of 
official matters. 






It is inherent in every normal man 
to desire to work in pleasant surrouné- 
ings and to have his immediate con- 
mander think well of him. These are 
traits that should be cultivated as 4 
matter of course. Firmness of manner 
is always essential ; sternness and even 
sharpness of manner may be necessary 
at times, but no occurrence can evel 
justify disagreeableness. A 
‘‘grouchy’’, harsh, or hyper-critical at- 
titude on the part of a commander 
tends greatly to produce disconten! 
among his subordinates. Happy and 
contented subordinates are one of the 
most valuable assets that a commander 
ean have. 
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A man who assumes a disagreeable 
manner in his dealings with other men 
deliberately deprives himself of one of 
his most useful assets. Therefore we 
must condemn the modern martinet on 
this score also. 

Indirect abuse of subordinates. This 
characteristic may manifest itself in 
several ways. In general these are: 


a The use of language that in itself 
is not abusive but which tends to in- 
sult or humiliate. 

b Unfairness or prejudice in deal- 
ing with subordinates. 

c Administering ‘‘mass’’ punish- 
ment for offenses that are committed 
by individuals. 


Indirect insult or humiliation. The 
Army is fortunate indeed that it now 


contains very few officers who stoop to 


this contemptible method in their deal- 
ings with other officers. However, 
there are a few of them left. Once in a 
while we encounter an officer who uses 
carefully selected language that is in- 
directly insulting or humiliating. It 
is very easy to imply that a junior is 
a fool or half-wit without using these 
words. However, an implied insult 
hurts just as much as a direct one. As 
it gives no grounds for redress, the 
harm that it may do to a sensitive of- 
ficer may be very great. 

Try as we may, we cannot possibly 
find any exeuse for such conduct as 
this on the part of an officer who is 
given authority over others. No man, 
whatever his rank and position, has 
any professional or moral right to 
abuse those who are serving under him. 
A man who hides behind his position 
and rank so that he ean insult his sub- 
ordinates without fear of the con- 
Sequences is an arrant coward, and 
there is no place for him in the military 
service. He must be utterly con- 
demned as a detriment to everything 


worthwhile that the Army stands for. 
By his actions he deliberately destroys 
those things that go to make up spirit, 
morale, and loyalty. He tears down 
instead of building up. He undoes the 
work of decent men. He should be 
branded as the coward and bully that 
he is. 


Unfairness. With disheartening fre- 
quency we meet officers who exhibit a 
woeful lack of fair dealing in their 
relations with their subordinates. They 
are ‘‘hard-boiled’’ and arbitrary. They 
allow their personal feelings—spite, to 
give it its proper name—to influence 
their dealings with their officers and 
especially with those for whom they 
have formed a dislike. 


It is possible for a commander to 
make his displeasure felt in many ways 
that are strictly legal but at the same 
time are quite unfair. For example, 
an offender can be made to feel that 
he has ‘‘lost caste’’ with his fellow of- 
ficers, he may be denied small privi- 
leges, extra work may be required of 
him, or he may be given the less de- 
sirable tasks to perform. It is very 
easy to arrange matters so that he 
‘‘gets the worst of it all the way 
around’’. It is not a rare thing to 
hear it said of an officer that “‘he is 
a fine commander if he likes you, but 
Heaven help you if he gets it in for 
you.”’ 

Inability to keep personal feelings 
out of the dealings with other officers 
is a distinct handicap. This is es- 
pecially true in the Army, where those 
with whom we have most of our deal- 
ings are keen and very intelligent per- 
sons. They are quick to note any dis- 
play of unfairness or partiality. And 
they are just as prompt in resenting 
such treatment. Resentment in the 
minds of subordinates is not a good 
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foundation upon which to build real 
military efficieney. 

A commander who earns a reputa- 
tion for exhibiting partiality or un- 
fairness forfeits the confidence of his 
juniors. He thereby loses something 
that is very valuable to him in his 
task of leading others. 

**Mass punishment.’’ This term is 
used to describe the punishment of 
many people for the direlictions of a 
few individuals. The efficacy of this 
way of enforcing discipline is open to 
serious doubt. It is too unfair to be 
effective in the long run, yet we see 
it used constantly. 


The writer’s acquaintance with this 
method of administering justice in the 
Army came very early in his military 
career and made an impression that 
has lasted to this day. While he was 
a eadet at the Military Academy a 
serious offense was committed. It was 
of such a nature that not more than 
two or three individuals could have 
participated in it. A searching inves- 
tigation by the authorities failed to re- 
veal the identity of the perpetrators. 
As a final disciplinary action all of the 
eadets in the company, except the 
**Plebes’’, were summarily punished 
by being restricted to certain limits for 
a period of one month. It is very 
doubtful if one per cent of the cadets 
who were punished had any knowledge 
whatsoever of this affair. As a matter 
of fact it is also doubtful if they knew 
to this day who committed the offense. 
Yet they were all punished. 


During a trip of a transport to the 
Philippines some years ago the troops 
were permitted to go ashore at Hono- 
lulu. <A few soldiers got drunk and 


were picked up by the police. .When 
the boat reached Nagasaki, Japan, 


nobody was allowed to go ashore. It 





made no difference to the commander 
that the greater part of the passengers 
did not use intoxicants at all. They 
were punished in the same manner “ 
those who had been drunk in Honoluly 
Surely there was a fairer way of hand. 
ling such a situation as this and still 
making certain that the drunks woul 
remain on the ship. The guilty shouli 
be punished, of course, but we shoul 
take special care to see that in ow 
eagerness to mete ‘out punishment to 
the guilty we do not make the inno- 
cent suffer too. 


The exercise of authority mainly by 
means of the threat of punishment. 
This is an old and favorite method. 
The belief that men will behave then- 
selves if they are threatened with “‘the 
wrath to come’’ is as old as the moral 
law. This method was used almost ex- 
clusively in the past, not only in the 
Army but in nearly every walk of life 
There is no question but that it is an 
effective way of obtaining obedience. 
Nearly all of us have served under 
‘*hard-boiled’’ men who were uncom- 
promising in their adherence to this 
method and who commanded organiza 
tions that were well disciplined. They 
acted upon the theory that subordi- 
nates should be told what would hap- 
pen to them if they did not do as they 
were required to do. They were thet 
insistent that punishment be meted ou! 
to those who failed to meet the require 
ments. 





The necessity for punishing offenders 
is thoroughly recognized, of cours 
The Army could not go on without 
an adequate means of punishing ¢ 
doers, any more than could society 
However, it is well to appreciate that 
the ideas of society on the subject of 
punishment are changing slowly - 
surely. The human race is vradually 
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awakening to the faet that the funda- 
mentally correct way to eliminate of- 
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They fenses against society is to educate 
ner 4s people so that they will not eommit 
noluly, these offenses. For the masses of the 
hand. people this is necessarily a long and 
id stil] tedious process, a matter of centuries 
Would perhaps. 


should 
should 
in our 
lent to 
® inno- 


However it is a quite different mat- 
ter when we deal with trained and in- 
telligent people such as we have in 
the Army. Our subordinates, with 
very few exceptions, are men who are 
anxious to perform their duties in a 
proper manner. They are intelligent 
enough to recognize the reason and 
necessity for doing the things that must 
be done. In general they will apply 
their best efforts in their work and, if 


nly by 
ment. 
nethod. 
» them- 
h ‘‘the 


. moral given proper assistance when they 
ost ex- need it, they will produce excellent re- 
in the sults. 

of life. The writer realizes, of course, that 


t is an 
dience. 
under 


there are some officers in the Army 
who can not be placed in this category, 
and that different treatment is re- 
quired in their eases. However, it is 
his opinion that the great majority of 
the officers are unusually intelligent 
and conscientious, and it is this ma- 
jority that he is considering. Holding 
a threat of punishment over the heads 
of such men as these is not only un- 
necessary, but it is a distinet source of 
humiliation for them. It savors too 
much of childhood days. ‘‘I’ll spank 
you if you do that’’, represents 
a method that has no place in the 


uncon- 
to this 
ganiza- 

They 
ubordi- 
id hap- 
as they 
re then 
ted out 


equire- 


fenders 


cours’. Army. Every officer of the Army 
without wants to be treated as a responsible 
ig evil man. When we continually threaten 
society. him with punishment we do not treat 


te that 
ject of 
ly but 
adually 


him as a responsible man, and he nat- 
urally resents it. Resentment breeds 
discontent and disloyalty. Discontent 
and disloyalty in a command are prima 


facia evidence of poor leadership on 
the part of the commander. 

We must therefore condemn the 
modern martinet on this seore also. By 
threatening his subordinates with 
punishment he may obtain strict com- 
plianee of orders and regulations, but 
his method develops an undesirable 
condition that far outbalances any good 
that it may achieve. 

Assuming that the principal fwnc- 
tions of a commander are to criticize 
subordinates and administer puwnish- 
ment to them. In the writer’s opinion 
this is one of the most pronounced 
weaknesses of the modern martinet. 
Quite a few officers seem to believe that 
when they reach positions of relatively 
high authority they automatically be- 
come arbiters, glorified umpires, as it 
were. They assume no responsibility 
for the work and the cares of prepara- 
tion and training, but when the time 
for testing is at hand they promptly 
step forth all prepared to criticise and 
condemn, and to administer punish- 
ment. 


The writer once served under a post 
commander who was a rather striking 
illustration of this kind of officer. He 
was a cold-blooded, ‘‘fishy’’ sort of a 
person who was absolutely inflexible in 
his demand that every thing be done 
in exact accordance with regulations. 
This requirement is a perfectly proper 
one, of course, and no fault can be 
found with him on that score. His 
method of attaining his end is open to 
criticism, however. He demanded a 
meticulous observance of regulations 
and he was adamant in his refusal to 
accept any excuses for failure. He 
acted upon the theory that all officers 
had access to the regulations and 
should know what they must do and 
how to do it. If they failed to do 
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things correctly, down came the mailed 
fist of authority. The blow that fell 
was equally severe whether the direlic- 
tion was the result of neglect, ig- 
norance, or inexperience. No officer 
ever dreamed of applying to him for 
assistance. He never volunteered any. 
His visits to observe training were 
occasions of criticism and censure only. 

My most vivid recollection of those 
days is the unblinking eagle-eye of the 
Old Man, which followed us every- 
where and saw all things. It is need- 
less to say that all of the officers 
‘walked the chalk line’’ when the 
eagle-eye was on them. However, I 
blush even now when I recall what was 
done, or rather what was not done, 
when that eye was turned the other 
way. A decided spirit of evasion de- 
veloped in the command. Officers and 
men, alike, did not hesitate to take 
every possible advantage of the Old 
Man. During his absences practically 
all work came to a stand-still. Of 
course, this was a decidedly improper 
spirit and we must sternly condemn it, 
yet it did develop in a part of the 
Regular Army in this particular in- 
stance. 

It probably never occurred to the 
Old Man that he was in any sense re- 
sponsible for the process of training, 
and that he was primarily at fault if 
his officers were not properly 
structed. 

Some of the older officers seem to 
forget that things that are merely 
routine affairs for them are real prob- 
lems for young and inexperienced of- 
ficers. Also, that there are many things 
that an officer must learn which are 
not contained in regulations. A little 
advice given at the proper time shows 
the young officer the right way to do 
things and, what is of much greater 


in- 


importance, it is a great spur to the 
development of morale and loyalty, two 
qualities that are indispensable t 
efficiency. 

Conversely, an attitude of aloofnes 
and a refusal to accept the full re. 
sponsibilities that accompany a position 
of authority in the Army, coupled with 
an attitude of criticism and condemn. 
tion, tend very strongly to destroy 
loyalty and reduce morale. 

The modern martinet must therefore 
be condemned for failing to assume his 
full share of the responsibilities of 
preparation and training and for re. 
stricting his activities mainly to criti. 
eising and administering punishment. 

It would seem that we have found 
against the martinet in everything that 
has been discussed. This is not at all 
astonishing. In fact, most of us had 
condemned him before this investiga- 
tion was started. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to prove something that we already 
know. It is to center attention upon 
the real harm that can be done by the 
use of improper or incorrect methods 
of dealing with subordinates—methods 
that we see in almost constant us. 
Loyalty, pride of service, respect for 
and confidence in our commanders, art 
among the greatest of all military vir 
tues. 

These qualities are so easy to develop 
in subordinates if correct methods are 
used, and they are so readily destroyed 
if improper methods are employed, 
that it behooves all of us to give mos! 
careful thought to our intercourse with 
other officers and especially with thos 
who are serving under us. We should 
take special care that we do not car 
the name of Martinet. Webster si 
that the term is commonly deprec* 
tory. We know that it is always de. 
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preciatory and also that it is applied 
only to those officers who lack most of 
the essential attributes of leadership. 

In this article and others that he has 
written the writer has discussed a 
number of things pertaining to the 
military service with which he is not 
in accord and which he believes should 
be changed. It is his sincere hope 
that his readers will not eonelude from 
what he has written that he is a 
chronic fault-finder who is unable to 
we any good in his chosen profession. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

The motive that is back of the writ- 
ing of these articles is a belief that the 
human race is prone to ‘‘run in a 
rut”? and to aecept things merely be- 
eause they are. Officers of the Army 
are not exempt from this failing and 
it is very easy for them to become a 
little ‘‘set in their ways’’. 

In order to counteract such a tend- 
eney as this it is essential for us to 


pause once in a while and take stock 
of ourselves. We should critically sur- 
vey our surroundings and pass stern 
judgment upon our beliefs and 
methods. We should make sure that 
we have satisfactory answers to these 
questions: Do we really understand 
the problems that confront us in our 
positions as leaders of others? Do we 
use the best and most intelligent 
methods in dealing with other officers, 
and especially with our subordinates? 
Are we attaining the best results that 
it is possible for us to attain? 

We should do these things in order 
to make sure that we are keeping 
abreast of changing conditions and, 
above all else, that we are not losing 
sight of the simple truths that are the 
bases of our whole military institution. 
And of these simple truths none is 
more important than this—honesty,. 
fair dealing, and consideration for 
others are essential factors of success 
in leadership. 


D 


HE Metropolitan New York Society of Twenty- 
Third Engineers is extremely anxious to obtain 
the correct address of all former members of that 
regiment. If any such person should read these lines, 
he is urged to send his name and correct address to 
Doane Eaton, 50 Morningside Drive, New York, New 


York. 
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Latin America and the 
United States 


Mags. C. C. Benson, Cavalry 


President Hoover’s views on relations between Latin- 
American nations and the United States appear in many 


of his published addresses. 


These views have been as- 


sembled and arranged in logical sequence in the following 
article so as to present in compact form a comprehensive 


statement on this important subject. 


To retain the true 


spirit and significance of the President’s public utterances, 
this material ts presented as if Mr. Hoover were speaking. 


HE traditions of American repub- 
lies are deeply rooted in the his- 
tory of peoples who have struggled to- 
wards true democracy.’ * In striving 
to realize democratic ideals, we are 
all engaged in the great common task 
of advancing human welfare.* True 
democracy is not dependent upon any 
special form of organization; it may 
be suecessful in many patterns? I 
have full confidence in the ability of 
the great American peoples to govern 
themselves* and to work out their own 
destinies in accordance with the ideals 
of freedom, equality, and justice.® 
Progress in the building of govern- 
ment for the people and by the people 
is a long process of trial and error.® 
The Civil War which steeped our 
nation in suffering for four tragic 
years brought this lesson sharply home 
'o us.” Those who look for the mil- 
nium over night may be ‘diseouraged 
by mistakes and failures;? yet if we 


survey the experiences of the whole 


Western Hemisphere, both in failure 
and in Success, we should be of good 
faith and confident of the future.® 
That the world grows better and pro- 


eresses Is not the mere statement of. 


\dealists, I know of no better proof 


7: 


than the steady and majestic growth 
of Latin-American nations during the 
past century. A century is a short 
span in history, and we who are pub- 
lie servants can do little in our time. 
But if we can help to diminish destrue- 
tive forces, if we can strengthen the 
forces of material and spiritual prog- 
ress, we shall have done our part." 
Our problems are the problems of 
growth. They are less difficult than 
those which confronted generations 
before us. The forces of righteousness 
and wisdom work as powerfully in our 
generation as in theirs. The flame of 
freedom burns as brightly as ever. 
Our sense of justice, of liberty, of se- 
eurity; our traditions of past giory 
and sacrifice; the example of our 
heroes; the spiritual enrichment of our 
peoples ; our confidence in future prog- 
ress—these are the true glories of 
America.!. During the last hundred 
years the Western Hemisphere has 
made more progress in human welfare 
than has been made in any other cen- 
tury of history. There need be no 
fear for the future of nations that 
draw their inspirations from such men 
as San Martin, Sucre, Bolivar, and 
Washington. 


to sources listed at the end of the article. 
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The republies of the Western Hemi- 
sphere are held by particular bonds of 
sympathy and common interest. We 
are each pledged through the blood of 
our forefathers to national independ- 
ence, to self-government, to the de- 
velopment of the individual through 
ordered liberty.2 We have a history 
of common labor in subjugating the 
wilderness and developing vigorous 
economic life, in building a new form 
of government founded upon a new 
conception of human rights, in trying 
to lift the moral and cultural levels of 
our countries.."° We know that the 
nations and the institutions we have 
ereated can flourish only in peace.? 


I sometimes think that relations be- 
tween nations are like those between 
neighbors in our busy private lives. 
Crowded with domestic problems, we 
really know but little of our neighbors. 
We read in the press of sensational ac- 
eidents, and perhaps descriptions of 
the material surroundings in which 
our neighbors live. But we know little 
of the finer qualities of their home 
life, their deep affections and sorrows, 
their self-denials, courage, and ideals. 
So it is with nations. Appreciation of 
their national accomplishments, and 
the great intangibles of national char- 
acter and ideals, can come only from 
close contact. Contacts engender mu- 
tual respect, good-will and friendship, 
which are the true basis of interna- 
tional relations.* 


Nothing should be omitted to up- 
build those contacts and sentiments 
that create understanding. The ex- 
change of our social and political ac- 
complishments, of our advances in 
education, of scientific thought, all of 
those things which contribute to the 
higher aspects of life, is of primary 


ee 

importance." Each of us has som. 
thing vital to contribute to the others « 
There are more than twenty Americay 
republics working out successes jy 
government, in culture, and in art, 
under varying conditions—suceesss 
from which all can benefit.'* We no 
oniy learn from each other, but we r. 
ceive inspiration from the heroism, 
leadership, and accomplishments of oy 
sister republics." Each nation has de. 
veloped its own traditions, its ow, 
pride of country ; each is a laboratory 
of human welfare, whose daily experi. 
ence aids the common advancement of 
all. Each is building a racial char. 
acter and a culture which are impre 
sive contributions to human progress’ 
The preservation of these institution 
and ideals in a world of increasing 
complexity requires that there be many 
nations rather than a few.* We in 
the United States have gained much 
from the experiences of our Latin 
American neighbors.2 We wish only 
for their independence, the growth 0 
their stability, and their prosperity’ 
Every American should realize thet 
men and women of every other nation 
have the same devotion to their fa 
and are as sensitive to the dignity o 
their country as we. Iv becomes ou 
first duty to show by our every att 
not alone by our government but by 
our citizens, that our guide is justice" 
The moral weight of a nation is ut 
based upon size or numbers, but up 
the character and spirit of its people! 
Cultivation of a mutually symp 
thetic understanding does not preclut 
mutual economic interests. Some p 


. sons seem to think that trade betwet 


nations is solely for money-makilf 
purposes; and that it is, therefor, 
more often a source of friction than¢ 
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good-will. As a matter of fact, eco- 
nomic interchange is an essential part 
of our mutual civilization, An excel- 
lent example of mutuality between 
nations is that of Brazil and the United 
States. A large part of Brazil lies in 
the tropical zone and possesses un- 
limited opportunity for tropical pro- 
ductions. The United States is wholly 
in the temperate zone. The exchange 
of products, which neither can produce 
alone. becomes of more and more vital 
importance with every advance in hu- 
man comfort and luxury. A century 
ago our countries could and did live 
a more primitive life, without the ex- 
change of products; but without them 
today a thousand daily necessities and 
luxuries would disappear. Without 
these exchanges of commodities, large 
numbers of workers would be deprived 
of their customary useful employ- 
ment.'* The prosperity of Brazil and 
Colombia has been temporarily affected 
by the low price of coffee ; Chile, Peru, 
and Mexico by the fall in silver, zine 
and copper; Cuba by the condition of 
the sugar industry.*® These conditions 
have reacted strongly upon prosperity 
and employment in the United States.® 
As our neighbors are in greater diffi- 
culties than we, our main reliance for 
speedy recovery must be our own ef- 
forts, not only to remedy our situation 
but to assist and cooperate with 
them.’* Eeonomie interests in the 
Western Hemisphere are reciprocal; 
progress in prosperity and comfort can 
only be mutual. 

Fortunately there is no basis for 
‘conomic or other rivalries between 
the nations of Latin-America and the 
United States. We have no desire 
for territorial expansion, for economic 
*r political domination of other na- 


tions.° We have only one desire, and 
that is to contribute to improving un- 
derstanding, to common attainment, 
to common progress, and to mutual 
prosperity. Under the Kellogg pact 
we have undertaken never to use war 
as an instrument of national policy. 
We have undertaken by covenant to 
use our military and naval forces 
solely for defensive purposes." We 
have again reaffirmed the doctrine 
enunciated by that far-sighted states- 
man, Mr. Elihu Root, in his famous 
declaration at Rio de Janeiro in 1906." 
when he said: 


We wish for no victories but those 
of peace ; for no territory but our own; 
for no sovereignty except sovereignty 
over ourselves. We deem the inde- 
pendence and equal rights of the small- 
est and weakest member of the family 
of nations entitled to as much respect 
as those of the greatest empire; and 
we deem the observance of that respect 
the chief guaranty of the weak against 
the oppression of the strong. We 
neither claim nor desire any rights or 
privileges or powers that we do not 
freely concede to every American re- 
publie.*® 


The Western Hemisphere stands to- 
day upon the threshold of a new era 
of advancement.* It is a natural eco- 
nomie unit. By voluntary cooperative 
efforts, the American republies can 
rapidly increase the mutual benefits 
to be derived from developing its vast 
untouched resources.’ During the last 
thirty years great progress has been 
made in preparing for such develop- 
ment. Immense sums have been spent 
on the expansion of transportation 


facilities, ports, harbors, and _ ter- 


minals; upon the improvement of 
agriculture, industry, and commerce. 
Regular air mail and air transporta- 
tion services now reduce to days jour- 
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neys that formerly required months. enjoy in common the fruits of seiey. 
Cable lines and radio stations afford _ tific research, the development of |iter. 
rapid communication.’ It is impossi- ature, art, music, the drama, and th 
ble to estimate the important conse- inspiration of lofty thoughts that mae 
quences of this revolution in transpor- for nobility amongst men." We ey 
tation and communication between our vindicate magnificently before th 
peoples. Every expansion in the world the faith of our forefathers jy 
transmission of intelligence and in the ideals of freedom, equality, anj 
daily contacts promotes the growth of justice. We can achieve an effectiys 
understanding which makes for mutual international solidarity of thought anj 
respect and good-will among American feeling which will insure the mainte. 


nations... We can now increasingly nance of peace® 
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The Concentrated Essence 


of War 


Capt. B. H. Lippert Harr 


HIS is the shortest article on the 
To of war that one has ever 
written, and perhaps the shortest on 
record in a military journal. After 
twenty years’ study of war, which 
has at least been both intense and 
extensive, I have the feeling of 
being able, as a beginning, to erystal- 
lise a few truths that seem so funda- 
mental, and in analysis so universal, 
as to be termed axioms. They are 
practical guides not abstract principles. 
Napoleon knew that only the practical 
is useful when he gave us his maxims, 
But the modern tendeney has been to 
search for a prineiple which can be ex- 
pressed in a single word—and then 
needs several thousand words to ex- 
plain it. Even so, these ‘‘ principles’’ 
are so abstract that they mean differ- 
ent things to different men and, for 
any value, depend on the individual’s 
own understanding of war. I frankly 
confess that I have shared in this 
search, and have spent many hours of 
thought in searching for what I now 
feel is a mirage, neither attainable nor 
useful, except as an intellectual exer- 

My axioms, in contrast, cannot be ex- 
pressed in a single word, but ean be 
put in the fewest words necessary to 
he practical. They comprise, so far, 
the following half dozen. They apply 
both to strategy and tacties, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

“*Do’s’? 


1. Always try to choose the line (or 


course) of least probable expec- 
tation—by the enemy. 


2. 


Follow the line of least resist- 
ance—so long as it can lead you 
to any objective which would 
contribute to your underlying 
object. (In tactics, this axiom 
applies especially to the use of 
your reserves. In strategy, it 
applies to the exploitation of any 
tactical success). 

Aim to make these two lines co- 
ineide by taking a line of ad- 
vance which threatens alterna- 
tive objectives. Thus you will 
have your opponent on _ the 
horns of dilemma, and have the 
opportunity of swerving to gain 
whichever objectives he guards 
least. (This axiom applies 
mainly to strategy, but should 
be applied where possible in tac- 
ties). 

Ensure that both your plan and 
your dispositions (or formation) 
are elastic. Your plan should 
foresee and provide for a next 
step in case of success or failure, 
or of partial suecess (which is 
the most common case in war). 
Your dispositions should be such 
as to allow this exploitation or 
alternation in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 


** Don’ts’’ 


1. 


Don’t lunge when your opponent 
can parry. A General has more 
resources, and should have more 
resource, than a bayonet-fighter. 
And in contrast, a body of troops 
has not the same power of quick 
recovery as an individual. 
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The experience of history 
shows that no effective stroke is 
possible until the enemy’s power 
of resistance or evasion is par- 
alysed. Hence no commander 
should launch a real attack upon 
an enemy in position until he is 
satisfied that such paralysis has 
developed. (Although worded 
tactically, this axiom should also 
be construed strategically). 

2. Never renew an effort along the 
same line (or in the same form) 
after it has once failed. A mere 
reinforcement of weight is not 
sufficient change, for it is prob- 
able that the opponent, also, will 
have strengthened himself in the 
interval. 

In conelusion, I will forestall the kind 
of objection to the first axiom which is 
expressed in the glib question—‘* What 
will the enemy be doing meantime?’’ 
The historical answer is that he will 
be doing the obvious and assuming that 
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you are doing likewise. The experiens 
revealed in history is sufficiently abyp. 
dant to justify this hypothesis, Ry 
side tries to frame the plan which 
seems most sound; it credits its ad. 
versary with similar soundness, and the 
result is stalemate. Then they attempt 
further moves on similar caleulations— 
until at last exhaustion or despondeney 
ealls ‘‘time’’ to the struggle. . 

Very infrequently a commander has 
rejected the obvious and pursued the 
unexpected. He has won a decisive 
success—unless fortune has played 
foul. For luck can never be divorced 
from war, as war is part of life 
Hence the unexpected cannot guarantee 
success. But it guarantees the best 
chance of it. That is why the successes 
of history, if not won by abnormally 
clever generalship, have been won by 
generalship that is outrageously fool- 
ish. Perhaps, that is why Britian ha 
had sneh a long run on the world’ 
stage. 


D 


Modern Maxims 


Capt. M. B. Driscoiy, O.R.C. 

Money can buy the tools of victory, but not the 
victory. 

Alaska was covered with ice, but Russia saw it. 

When you think a ship is up to date, your ideas 
are out of date. 

When a line breaks it has a ‘‘busted’’ commander. 

The enemy can imprison the head of a nation, but 
not the heart. 

A crooked commander cannot keep a straight line. 
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7’ The Genesis of the Military 


y abun. po 

ba Training Camps 

i pe Mas. Gen. Preston Brown, U.S. A. 

and the six a layman as to the origin of been set up in the combat arms, action 
attempt A our training camps for civilians, to this end was generally considered 
ations— and if he professes knowledge of the proper and inevitable. All in all, the 
ondeney subject at all, he will in nine cases out Army was pretty thoroughly reserve- 

of ten answer: ‘‘Oh, yes, Plattsburg in minded. 

ider has 1915."’ A few others, ineluding most The impulse that originated the 1913 
ued the persons in the military service, possess camps came from Lt. Col. Henry T. 
decisive a hazy knowledge that the historical Bull, then a first Lieutenant of cav- 
played camps by Lake Champlain had less alry and professor of military science 
divorced spectacular predecessors. It was in and tacties of Cornell University. In 
of life 1913, however, that the first Students’ January, 1913, he read in the news- 
uarantee Military Instruetion Camps were held papers of a project fostered by the 
the best at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and at Secretary of the Navy, whereby college 
Successes the Presidio of Monterey, California, men would be permitted to serve on 
normally and it is with a view to making the naval vessels during the summer vaca- 
won by record clear that the following account tions. Service was not to be by enlist- 
sly fool. is written, ment, and it was hoped thereby to at- 
itian has The camps did not materialize out tract young men of superior calibre to 
world’s of thin air. While America asa whole the Naval Reserve. Bull immediately 


was profoundly unconscious of the 
likelihood of armed conflict and was 
uninterested in military preparedness, 
our professional soldiers were keenly 
alive to the necessity of building up 
reserve elements to give weight to our 
military forees in time of emergency. 
Leonard Wood was chief of staff, and 
was emphasizing the military obliga- 
tion of the citizen with an evangelistic 
fervor. Reserve systems abroad were 
subject to much official and independ- 
ent study. A system of reserve service 
had been inaugurated in connection 
with regular army enlistments. In the 
Medical Corps, thanks to the foresight 
and energy of Maj. (now Brigadier 
Ge neral, retired) Jefferson R. Kean, 
legislation had been enacted, establish- 
ing an Officers’ Reserve Corps in that 
service’ While such corps had not 





thought of applying the same idea to 
the Army. His scheme was to attach 
college undergraduates to Regular units 
in the summer months, without con- 
tractual obligations. In April, during 
the spring vacation, he went to Wash- 
ington and laid his project before the 
Chief of Staff. General Wood was 
enthusiastic. He told Lieutenant Bull 
that he had wanted for a long time to 
inerease the college man’s acquaintance 
with the military service. He added 
that he thought that separate camps 
for the students were more feasible 
than the original scheme of attaching 
them to Regular organizations. He 
concluded by informing Bull that he 
was officially detailed at Washington 
for the remainder of his vacation, and 
that, in collaboration with the then 
Captains Douglas MacArthur and 
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Robert O. Van Horn, he should evolve 
a workable plan to go into effect in 
1913, 

As the three officers worked on the 
project, the superiority of General 
Wood’s primary conception of special 
training camps for the students was 
foreed home on them. Their great 
difficulty, however, was that of finance. 
General Wood was insistent that in the 
absence of congressional authorization, 
everything must be done without addi- 
tional expense to the Government. At 
last they remembered that the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg was to be commemorated by a re- 
union on the field that summer, and 
that the Government was furnishing a 
large amount of tentage to house the 
veterans. Furthermore, a considerable 
body of troops was to participate. 
Here, then, were shelter and instruc- 
tional facilities to hand. They solved 
the problems of food, uniforms, and 
transportation by expecting the stu- 
dents to pay for them out of their own 
pockets. Accordingly a prospectus was 
drawn up of the proposed camps (it 
had been decided to hold a smaller one 
at the Presidio of Monterey to accom- 
modate the West Coast), and it was 
mailed out to the colleges on April 22, 
1913. 

As the plan progressed, its propon- 
ents became more and more sanguine. 
General Wood expressed himself as be- 
lieving that they would be able to at- 
tract enough men to form a war 
strength regiment. In consequence, 
the administrative and instructional 
staff was provided on a lavish scale. 
The officers assigned to the camp were 
as follows: 


Maj. James H. McRae, 5th Inf., Camp 
Commander, 

Maj. Charles Gerhardt, 10th Inf., Senior 
Assistant, 


Maj. George M. Ekwurzel, M. D., Surgeon, 


a 


Capt. Preston Brown, 17th Inf., Company 
Commander, 

Capt. Berkeley Enochs, G. §., 

Capt. William T, Merry, G. §., 

Capt. Robert O. Van Horn, G. §., 

ist. Lieut. Edwin Gunner, Inf., 

1st Lieut. Joseph F. Ware, Inf.. 

1st Lieut. Henry T. Bull, Cav., 

ist Lieut. Carl H. Muller, Cay.., 

1st Lieut. William R, Pope, Cay., 

2d Lieut. Simon B. Buckner, Jr., 9th Ip; 

Troops were ayailable for instrye. 
tion and demonstration on an equally 
generous scale. The following units 
were present during the entire time of 
the camp or for short periods: 

Band and ist Bn., 5th Inf., Capt. Willian 
D. Davis, Comdg. ; 

Tr. A, 15th Cav., Capt. LeRoy Eltinge, 
Comdg. ; 

Bty. D, 3d F. A., Capt. Morris E. Locke 
Comdg. ; 

Co. C, Ist Bn, Engrs., Capt. William p 
Stokey, Comdg. ; 

Det., Co. G., S. C., Ist Lt. James G. Taylor, 
Comdg. 

When the camp opened there were 
144 students present. Final total at- 
tendance was 159, representing 61 wi- 
versities, colleges, high schools and 
preparatory schools, and of these men 
142 completed the course. Yale and 
Cornell tied for the largest delegation, 
with 13 representatives each. The 
minimum age was 17 and the average 
age 19. The Monterey camp was it: 
tended by 63 men, representing 29 edu- 
cational institutions. The type of men 
who came thus, at their own expense 
and without the slightest prospect of 
material recompense, was inevitably 
high. In his report on the Gettysburg 
camp Major McRae speaks of them # 
follows : 


The general conduct and spirit 0 
the students were excellent. The 
cheerfully conformed to the rules and 
regulations prescribed and there W# 
no case of serious breach of discipli® 

. The great majority of the yout 
men came to the camp because the! 
were deeply interested, and all tht 
was necessary was to let them knot 
what was expected of them. The 
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worked hard, and were eager and quick 
+o learn, and maintained their interest 
and enthusiasm to the end, 

Out of the 159 men at Gettysburg, 
we find that 84 served as commissioned 
officers in the World War, some of them 
with special distinetion. 

Many features of the pioneer Gettys- 
burg camp were extremely crude. As 
noted above, students supplied their 
own uniforms and paid their own sub- 
sistence. Uniforms, for the most part, 
were obtained from Sigmund Eisner, 
who loaded up a wagon from his stock 
and operated it as a store in. camp. 
Most fits were by approximation, leg- 
gings were uniformly large, and hats 


and breeches were originally destined 
for boy scouts. For the mess a charge 
of 25 eents a day was made, which, 
after paying transportation charges 


and fees to cooks and mess attendants, 
barely sufficed to purchase the 1913 
army ration. The food was wholesome 
and sustained life, but by no stretch 
of the imagination could it be called 
attractive. The greatest obstacle to 
the success of the eamp was the neces- 
sity for vaccinations and inoculations, 
which were given during its course, 
and the effects of which tended to dis- 
rupt crowded sehedules. 


The course of instruction was prac- 
tically a bird’s-eye view of the Army, 
with emphasis on infantry field train- 
ing and minor taecties. Students wit- 
nessed demonstrations and combined 
maneuvers by all the regular units at 
Gettysburg; infantry, cavalry, field ar- 
tillery, engineers, and signal. Even 
the Surgeon-General sent an officer 
from Washington to lecture for the 
benefit of any medical students who 


might be ineluded in the course. But 
while far from being standardized or 
Specialized, the sehedules embodied 





many features which characterize the 
highly organized Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps of today. Compul- 
sory military instruction was confined 
to the forenoons, including three hours 
of practical and one hour of theoretical 
work. Afternoons were devoted to 
athletics, demonstrations by Regular 
troops, and military activities such as 
broadsword and bayonet exercises and 
gallery practice. All afternoon work 
was optional. Evenings were free. In 
the course of the camp, the men were 
addressed, among others, by President 
Drinker of Lehigh University, General 
Wood, Congressman Broadbeck, and 
General Barry, commanding the East- 
ern Department. 


On July 31 camp was broken at 
Gettysburg and the command marched 
65 miles to Mount Gretna, Pennsyl- 
vania, in seven marching days. Tac- 
tical exercises were conducted during 
the march, a situation having been 
assumed at the beginning and logically 
developed from day to day. The night 
of July 30-31, spent under shelter tents, 
was marked by drenching rain, flood- 
ing out the camp, and _ inclement 
weather occurred during the march 
itself. This march was probably the 
most valuable experience that the 
students had, and brought home to 
them, in a way nothing else could have 
done, the necessity of training men to 
withstand the physical exertions in- 
separable from war. The men came 
through it with flying colors. 

Arrived at Mount Gretna, the state 
authorities made the rifle range there 
available for target practice. Special 
course ‘‘C’’ was fired by all students 
present, and a total of 123 qualified 
as marksmen, which was about a hun- 
dred per cent better than the expecta- 
tions of the instructional staff. 
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The camp came to an end at Mount 
Gretna and was disbanded on August 
14. Each student who had been pres- 
ent for four consecutive weeks received 
a certificate of attendance, signed by 
the Department Commander. This 
constituted the sum of the external re- 
wards gained by attendance. 


In ascribing the eredit for the in- 
stitution of these camps, it would be 
easy to cite Lieutenant Bull’s inspira- 
tion as he read his paper that January 
morning, General Wood’s forceful 
advocacy of preparedness, or the care- 
ful planning of MacArthur, Van Horn, 
and Bull in the War Department. Ac- 
tually another factor must be con- 
sidered. One morning on the march 
to Mt. Gretna, the command fell out 
for rest near Hershey’s Mill. It was 
a glorious day, and the men, all in 
splendid physical trim, felt that noth- 
ing in the world could be finer than 
their present occupation. As they lay 
in a fence corner along the road, they 
discussed the camp, and the convic- 
tion suddenly seized them all that they 
had hold of something too good to lose. 
On the spot and spontaneously they 
formed the Society of the National Re- 
serve Corps, dedicated to the support 
and maintenance of students’ training 
camps. The motive power of the move- 
ment they started was supplemented, 
of course, from outside sourees. The 


ROSTER OF STUDENTS AT GETTYSBURG CAMP 


School. College 

or University 
<r Washington & Jefferson 
insta A & M of Texas 


Name 
Alexander, King 
Allen, Roderick 
Anderegg, J. S. ...... Oberlin 
Arnold, Reihl ......<- Washington, D. C., 


H. §S. 
Ashford, Sanford .... Davis & Elkins 


Averbach, J. E. ..... Ohio Northern 
Pi. ‘ee 8 SP eee Cornel 

Bacon, H. Graham ...N. J. State Normal 
Baker, Herschel ..... Marist 

Baker, Herbert ...... Marist 

Barr, John eS we wad Cornell 

Beck, Robert J. ...... yettysburg 


Benton, Elisha S. .. 
Blakelock, David ... 
Borden, Frank H. . 
Borden, Joseph W. 

Boyd, John R. 


. Sewanee M. A. 

. Washington, D. C., H. S. 
..Pennsylvania 

. Pennsylvania 


fnaees Washington, D. C., H. 8. 





ee 


Army was quick to take advantage oj 
it, as were a number of far-sighted edy. 
cators ; but credit of its initiation mys 
go to the men themselves. 


As we view the progress of the train. 
ing camp idea from the Students’ 
Camps of 1913-15 through the Busi. 
ness Men’s Camps of 1915-16 and the 
war time Officers’ Training Camps to 
the Citizens’ Military Training Cams 
of the present time, it is well to keep 
one idea close to heart. The essential 
part of the work of Wood, MacArthur. 
Van Horn, Bull, and the others was 
vision. They saw clearly the attrae- 
tions of disciplined outdoor life to the 
great mass of America’s young man- 
hood. But their perception went 
deeper than that. They knew also the 
comfort lying in duty truly done. They 
had, therefore, the understanding, 
based on personal experience, that, in 
the ease of the students, there would 
lie behind their bodily well-being a 
feeling of satisfaction in the perforn- 
ance of civie obligation which would 
sweeten immeasurably the sheer phys- 
eal pleasure attainable at the camps 
They counted on this, and they were 
right. America as a whole, should b 
grateful to them that they saw wel! 
and truly; but the credit for the camps 
should go to the young men of America 
who thought clearly and acted as the 
thought. 


, 1913 
School, Collegé 
Name or University 
Browning, Homer ....Cornell 
Brandt, ws tity che se Se 
3rockman, F. Cc. .... Lehigh 
Brown, John WA daen Pennsylvania 
Bunker, Phillip ..... Harvard : 
peed ne Batic. .o genes t Washington & Le 
Caplan, Samuel ...... Union 


Cartwright, L. W. 
Chisolm, Jno. J. 
Chow, Ziang Y. 


... Bingham 
....-.Maryland Agricult 
ie eZ 


Clark, Fletcher, Jr. ...Harvard 
Cosme, "Fes s2ccavet Columbia 
Corbett, Wm. B. .. Harvard 
Corpus, oe a aes Cornell 
Cowles, Knight C. . Yale 


"Stevens Institut’ 
. Stevens Institu 


Cryer, Clifford T. 
Cummings, F. S. 
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Name Sohest. College 
University 
Daly, EdWin ...+eee Boston College 
Daniels, Robt. W. ....-Vermont 
Danner, J. R. «eee 


Davidson, Delozier ...Lehigh 
Davis, Frank E. .... Plattsburg H. 8S. 


Devine, W. J.)..secee Georgetown 
Dillingham, G. ....+.. College of Charleston 
Dimmick, Allen ...... ale 
Donohoe, Ge wald .séee Penn lvania 
Dosé, Frederic ...... Penn State 
Draper, William ..... 
Drinker, Phillip ..... Princeton 
Dzung, K. V. ssctaum Princeton 

Eliner, Be ere Th . New York HS. 
ressende n, Regina 
F K, .-+coege eee Harvard 
Fox, Joseph M. . . Princeton 
Friedman, Samuel ...C. C., N. Y. 
Fye, John ...ss.00s -New York M. A. 
G: aston, George H. ....Princeton 
Gentsch, C. D. ..--0- Aaa Reserve 
Gibson, Julian .....+. 
Griffith, G. F. ...... Ohio Northern 
Guggenheim, Sam. ...Cornell 
Hardi ne. M: vurice .... Georgetown 
Ham, C. vea0 2 ane Lafayette 
i Albert saci Cornell 
Haug, Cart 8. ...<08 eon 
Heaton, Edwin W. ...St. John’s M. A. 
Helm, Thomas ve . Bingham School 
Hess, Seymour I. .Cornell 
Hildebrecht, A.B. .... Yale 
Hilton, Walter ...... St. John’s M. A. 
Hochman, Samuel ...New York H. §8. 
Howell, .. , ER i Cornell 
Ireland, James ...... New York 
Jewell, W. A. ..-++es Westminster College 
jones, EE. Ni. ss sedmene — 
Jutte, W. R Soe 
Kane, Cecil G. .....46 Washington, D. C.. EB. 
Kavanaugh. H. D. ... —— 
Kelly, Ira Sf. cactewun St. John’s M. A. 
Kenny, W. L. ...sse% Philip Exeter Academy 
Kenney, O'Neil F. ... Benedictine panees 
Klenk, William C. ..-.2 Yew York 
Knapp, Farwell ...... Yale 
Krentel, ¥.° 3h . .2 saen V.  ° 
Kresge, MM, Wes’ sen eee Lehigh 

ake, Arthur L. .....St. John’s M. A. 
L avens, C, BR... saws Ohio Northern 
Leake, BH BE 1 sscsaen Lehigh 
Lewis. Samuel ....... yo EH 
Loo, Wai Gyiao ..... Mm. 2. TF. 
Lowell, Francis R. ...Yale 
MacDonald, J. G. ....C) @, Wi ¥, 
Mansfield, Lawrence .. Georgia Tech. 
Marder, Joseph ...... New York H. 8. 
Martingdell, F. ...+e¥sa Cornell 
Matheson, N. F. ..... Lehigh 
McArthur, Omar ..... Washington & Jefferson 
McCarteney, S. ...... Washington & Lee 
McClellan, John ..... Yale 
MeMorran, Samuel . : Washington & Jefferson 
Mills, Frank C. ...... Bingham Schoo} 
Mills, George H. ..... Bingham School 
Minier, J. 3. ..<s aun Cornell 





Soheah. College 
Name or University 
Mok, Kair Y. ale 
Moore, W. Allen, jr... "The Citadel 
Murchie, Harris ..... Dartmouth 
ore, A, UP. 2.3 Ue ee 
/ " "“*S 3 Aa Hanover H 
pT eee Kentucky Mil. Inst. 
eh. agandee Citade 
Nix, Robert W., Jr. ....Cornell 





Ogie, Ralph BE. ....... Ee D.C., H. 8. 
Oliver, Sintes 04 60a ~ 
Cee ; Oger ee } D. 

yne, ae gawp eta Washington, ee es 
Pema, © Be ccvess The 
Perrin, Hervey ...... Yale 
Phillips in age | eer Se 
Pote, Kenneth ....Harvard 
Prive, Terrill E- roses Evaneyivania 

_ + ae ceton 

irello, Chas. E. "Washington, ee me 
] d, Hermando M....V. M. I. 
Reed, Josiah F. ..... “Lebanon Valley 
Reynolds, Samuel ....Princeton 
Rice, Clarence E. . . .George Washington 
me vos = re oi tie = : rvard . 

vers, G. T. Buis Ollege of Charleston 
Roach, Wilbur L. ....Pennsylvania 
Roberts, Claudius 

4 Spee Fc Washington, D. C., H. S. 
Rogers, Norman... Washington, D. C., H. 8. 
nn. Wa Bes eaecake Lansingburg H. S. 
Root, Kenneth C. trots M. 
Saulnier, Sey ‘Brooktyn H. 8. 

er, games B. ..... Rut 

Schleicher, Praacis He Cornell 
Schenk, H. E. ....... M. I. 
Shea, James P. ......  . 
a,  & Saaeee Davidson 

Sleeper,  . i SS Norwich 
"Se ®% * ae College of Charleston 
Stowell, Leland E. ..... > ~ rae 
Styer, Chas. Wilkes... .Marist 
Thompson ....The Citadel 
Torrence, bain!” l : Rentuaky Mil. Inst. 
Train, Geo. F. ...ii1.. Yale 
Tufts, James W. ....Chicago 
Tunstall, John L. ...... Washington, D. C., H. S. 
Veazey, James Bb ees + oe 
Veazey, Ralph C. . Westminster 
Wadeiton, Willard ... Yonkers H. S. 
Wang, Ken ..... ... Columbia 
Warshaw. David ..... Cornell 
Weber, Harold T. ...Penn State 
Wilson, Winfred E. ...Mont Clair H. S. 
Williams, Stuart ..... Fredericksburg 


Wethey, F. V. V. ... Dartmouth 
Whitaker. Roland T. .. Phil Trades School 


Whittingham, 
Waward FR. ........ Princeton 
Wee. Wea Bee eho dnens Washington, D. C., H. 8S. 
159 Students 


61 Schools 








Simon Bolivar 


Mas. A. L. P. Jounson, Infantry 


ESCENDANT of Biscayan con- 
D quistadores, Simén Bolivar, the 
great Liberator of South America, was 
born in Caracas on July 24, 1783. 
Endowed with a restless, eager mind, 
he came early under the influence of 
Rousseau’s disciple Simén Rodriguez. 

Upon his mother’s death, in his fif- 
teenth year, young Bolivar went to 
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Simon Bolivar 


Spain to complete his education. 


Wealth and family ties admitted him 


1e most exclusive circles. is con- 
to the t lusive cirel His con 


tact with royalty merely served to 
strengthen his nascent republican con- 
viction that corruption was inherent 
in the crown itself. 


Barely nineteen years old, Bolivar 
married the daughter of a distin- 
guished Venezuelan family then resid- 
ing in Madrid, but within a year the 
death of his bride left him 

614 


heart- 


broken. He vowed never to warn 


again, a vow he never forsook. 

His life now apparently devoid of 
an objective, young Bolivar once mor 
returned to Europe. He saw Na. 
poleon, with back turned on the Pope. 
crown himself Emperor of the Frene 
This was impressive and at the same 
time depressing to the youth reared 
in republican philosophy. Hencefort) 
he could not bear to hear praise oj 
the Corsican. ‘‘Since Napoleon has 
made himself Emperor,”’ said Bolivar, 
‘‘his glory seems to me the splendor 
of Hell: the voleanie flames whieh 
cover the prison of the world.”’ 

In 1805, Bolivar, with his former 
tutor, Simén Rodriguez, crossed the 
Alps on foot and visited Rome. Fron 
the Aventine Hill he viewed what onee 
was the glory of an empire. Suddenly 
Bolivar turned to his preceptor, and 
with visible agitation invoked God, his 
forefathers, and his teacher to witness 
his solemn vow and pledge of honor, 
that he would give rest to neither his 
arm nor his soul until he broke the 
chains which held his people in bond 
age to Spain. 

The epic of long years of struggl 
his unflagging determination in thr 
face of hardships, reverses and (is- 
couragement to ultimate success, have 
inscribed his name in history as 
immortal. 

On December 17, all South America! 
countries, but more especially thos 
which owe their independence to Bol 
var—Bolivia, Colombia, Eeuador, Pat- 
ama, Peru, and Venezuela—commem 
orate the centenary of the passing “! 
the Great Liberator. We join will 
them to pay homage to his memor} 
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The Value of Military Training 


to the Business Man 


Cot. Raymonp 8S. McLarn, Okla. Nat’l Guard 
National Guard training applied to business, developing a 





sense of responsibility, leadership, and executive instincts, The 
prize-winning article of the 45th division. 


HE greatest demand today in the 

employment situation in any city 
is to procure employees who have a 
sense of responsibility. The scarcity 
of people with this training, the scar- 
city of people with executive ability, 
is extremely noticeable, in fact, there 
are so few that to procure one is more 
accidental than otherwise. The reason 
is obvious, there is no civilian school 
or experience for the average young 
man and young woman that permits 
them to exercise the responsibility of 
directing others. The National Guard 
affords the opportunity for this kind 
of training. 

The young man who enlists in the 
National Guard is immediately placed 
in the organization and becomes a fixed 
unit of it. As a private he learns cour- 
tesy and discipline, he learns deference 
to his seniors in authority, and learns 
to respond without question to their 
directions. Some of these directions 
may be reasonable and some may be 
unreasonable, or at least appear so. 
The value of this training in either 
case is apparent. The young man who 
learns to respond fully and whole- 
heartedly to what appears to be an 
unreasonable direction after proper 
authority has made final decision, has 
learned a valuable lesson because he 
has learned not to question the re- 
sponsibility of others; and, that whole- 
hearted cooperation with a doubtful 
plan will often sueceed where poor 


cooperation and execution of a good 
plan will fail. 

If the young man shows interest and 
capacity he will, in time, be promoted 
to the rank of corporal. As a corporal 
he has the full responsibility for him- 
self and seven or more men. He has 
the responsibility for their equipment, 
for their conduct, and for their train- 
ing. In camp he is responsible that 
they keep their quarters clean, that 
they keep themselves clean, and that 
they understand orders; he also com- 
mands them in the exercises in the field. 
Is there any place in the business world 
where an average young man can go 
into an office, or factory, or store, and 
take his responsibility of having seven 
men under him and being responsible 
for them and their actions? The psy- 
chological effect of this training is ap- 
parent. 

If the young man is consistent, has 
the characteristics of a leader, shows 
that he can develop, and has the ten- 
acity for continued endeavor, he will 
continue to be promoted. As a ser- 
geant he will have under him 16 or 
more men. As a lieutenant he may 
have 100 or more men. As a captain 
he commands a company, and in addi- 
tion to the responsibility that he has 
had in the junior grades, he takes on 
administrative responsibilities, such as 
feeding, clothing, quartering, and 
equipping all of these men; he has the 
responsibility of commanding them in 
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the field, of training them or directing 
their training or studying the status 
of their training, and of making a com- 
plete analysis of his unit as a fighting 
machine. He must keep accounts of 
his equipment; he must keep accounts 
of his subsistence, organizing it in such 
a way that his men are well fed on 
the allowance given him for that pur- 
pose. He commands, not ten men di- 
rect, but an organization through the 
different subordinate leaders. His acts 
are felt and responded to by his entire 
organization; his men may be cold and 
hungry, or they may be warm and well 
fed, according to the way in which he 
conducts his job. They may be a well 
organized, orderly, efficient group of 
men, or they may be a disorganized, 
undisciplined band. This depends on 
the degree of leadership exhibited by 
the captain. The value of this kind of 
training to civilian life is quite often 
apparent ; it develops leadership initia- 
tive, ingenuity, and a sense of respon- 
sibility. 

From the captain on to the higher 
grades, the responsibility of training 
and administration becomes more intri- 
eate. Decisions become of more conse- 
quence and questions become weightier. 
Analysis of these questions must be 
more accurate, and the consequence of 
these final decisions become greater and 
more apparent. The mental capacity 
to grasp and handle these questions 
must be greater and must develop. 
The mind that broadens in this manner 
also broadens for every other purpose, 
beeause it requires the habit of con- 
sidering things from a logical stand- 
point and of picturing the conse- 
quences of decisions. 

From the captain up, one enters the 
field of organization, of -tacties, of 
training, and many ramifications of 


these questions. Throughout all of this 
training one absorbs many military 
principles, which are simply prineiples 
of ordinary life. The anxioms of th 
military texts are simply elements of 
general principles which apply in every 
phase of life. An axiom of personal 
conduct prescribed by army regulations 
is that ‘‘courtesy among military mey 
is indespensable to discipline and good 
order’’—it is simply indicative of a. 
titude and of character. It is equally 
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The Line Type of Business 
Organization 
Diagrams similar to this are posted 
on many a military organization bulletin 
board.—Courtesy of the Alexander Han- 
ilton Institute. 
important in the office of a factory, or 
in any other industry where men ar 
employed. The axiom that “‘ sanitation 
is the short-cut to discipline’’ also ap- 
plies. The employee who keeps Lis 
home, his portion of the factory « 
office, in good order, and his tools, 
equipment, or effects well assembled, 
discloses well organized character. 
Seniors are taught in the Army 10 
to stifle the initiative of juniors by *- 
tempting to give detailed instruction 
as to how to do a thing, but to tell them 
what to do and permit them certall 
freedom of action. This gives tl 
juniors room to use their heads—rathtt 
than to develop into figure-heads, 
Nowhere has an individual a grea‘? 
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opportunity to visualize the subject of 
team-play and to weigh the importance 
» posted of his part in fitting into a machine. 
bulletin The consequences of the failure of a 
_— single messenger to deliver a message 
may become of great consequence to 


tory, or 
the whole command. 


men are 

nitation In the realm of tacties there are 
also ap- many general principles which apply 
eps his to ordinary life, even to technical or- 
story ot ganizations of the greatest magnitude. 
is tools, Some of these principles are: 


mbled, nee as : Pee: 
ne Objective,’ that is, keeping in mind 
ster. at all times the purpose to be ac- 
rmy not complished ; 
rs by at- “‘Offensive,’’ or an aggressive atti- 
ructions _ tude in the purpose at hand; 
bell them Simplicity,”’ which is especially 
important in procedure ; 
ip . . 
Economy of Foree,’’ in organiza- 
tion ; 
—rather “Movement,’’? in business develop- 
ids, ment and production ; 
a greatet ~ Surprise ;”? 
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The Line and Staff Type of Business Organization 


Looks as if it might have come out of Command, Staff, and Logistics. 
Courtesy of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 


9? 


**Security,’’ which is exemplified in 
the use of insurance to cover risks, 
and in reverses ; 

‘**Cooperation,’’ in developing busi- 
ness among contributing lines to 
whom support can be given, or the 
cooperation of one department of 
business with another department. 


The sequence of an orderly analysis 
of a particular problem teaches an 
orderly process of analyzing any prob- 
lem. As we know, the military com- 
mander considers, in making a decision : 


1. The mission that he is directed to 
accomplish. 

2. The enemy’s forces opposing him, 
their combat strength, disposition 
training, organization, and morale; his 
own forees from the same standpoints; 
a comparison of the two. 

3. The plans open to the enemy, and 
his probable course. 

4. The courses open to himself to ac- 
complish his mission; weighing one 
against the other. 





f 
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The Junctional Type of Business Organization 


Change the names, and a diagram similar to this will adequtely show military 
staff organization. 


Courtesy of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 


5. The decision as to the course that 
will best accomplish his mission. 

He has learned to follow his deci- 
sion through, and not to change his 
plans after they are once launched. 
In giving his decision to his subordi- 
nates, he gives it in a sequence well 
known to all. He gives them: 

1. Such information of the enemy’s 
forces as they will require, and infor- 
mation of supporting troops upon 
which they may depend. 

2. His decision, with the greatest 
brevity. 

3. To each element of his command 
a definite task, all co-ordinated among 
the different branches and arms of his 
command. 

4. His plan of administration. 

5. Information as to where he may 
be reached, and the route by which 
they may communicate with him. 

The mind which has year after year 
considered problems and plans in this 
manner, which has been trained to 
consider and analyze so thoroughly, 
and which realizes the value of an 
orderly sequence in analysis, is bound 
to approach all problems with greater 
confidence and greater understanding. 


Even to the trained executive this ex- 
perience is valuable. It refreshes his 
mental processes each year as he re. 
views his work at the annual military 
encampment; it revives his mental 
activity and brings him back into 
orderly consideration of things, from 
which he is likely to have strayed dur 
ing the year. It is a_ post-graduate 
course, or a short ‘‘refresher’’ course 
such as business institutions have found 
valuable and many large business or- 
ganizations conduct yearly. 

From a mathematical standpoint, 
the military study provides an abun 
dant field. There is every sort of mathe- 
matical problem, from figuring time 
and space for use or movement of 
troops to figuring the ballistic qualities 
that affect the propulsion, trajectory 
and strike of a shell—affected by initial 
propulsion force, air, wind, temper? 
ture, weight of projectile, time of flight. 
bore of piece, muzzle elevation, reli 
tion of altitude of gun and target, and 
possible intervening masks. 

Few people see more than a minute 
part of what appears before their sight 
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\ilitary training devolves observation. 
\ trained soldier sees at once the ab- 
enee of a small piece of insignia, a 
missing piece of equipment. He learns 
+o distinguish distant objects, to inter- 
pret movements. He studies maps and 
learns to apply proportions, to recog- 
nize and interpret symbols; he studies 
yerial photography and finds the sig- 
nificance of changes diselosed by streaks 
or spots smaller than a pin point. The 


discriminating judgment which he 
must use in weighing accurately the 
significance of the enemy’s movements 
should give him more.alert compre- 
hension of faets that affect any civil 


problem. 

The various means and methods of 
acquiring, evaluating, and acting on 
military questions beeome problems of 
absorbing interest to the student. The 
study of composition, though influenced 
by brevity of military usages and 


standard expressions, gives the impor- 
tance of clarity and brevity. The 
study of various regulations develops 
an appreciation of the meaning of dis- 
criminating language. Some of the 
regulations are full of sentences in 
which every word and the entire con- 
struction carry some effect on the exact 
meaning. One learns to study the 
minute detail of every word. The man 
who has read and understood the defi- 
nition of ‘‘Position of a soldier at at- 
tention,’’ must develop a high sense of 
understanding and observation. Many 
ean visualize a soldier with heels to- 
gether, standing erect, but few grasp 
or observe the little detail of ‘‘eyes 
straight to the front.’’ 

' From all of this we may fairly come 
to this conclusion—The principles of 
tactics apply to every day life; national 
guard and other military service trains 
young men for life’s problems. 


D 


Modern Maxims 


Capt. M. B. Driscoiy, O.R.C. 


England’s naval program is like a theatre program 
—it is fully carried out; ours is like a dance pro- 


gram—it is often scratched. 


As the Argo was, so should our ships be built of the 
talking oak of Dodona—then they could tell us what 


is wrong with them. 


If England has the seas, we should have the air— 


we usually get nothing else. 


When a nation needs land, it will not call on our 


Realtors. 














The Light Machine Gun and 
Infantry Fire Power 


Lr. Cou. C. A. Dravo, Infantry 


IRE power within the infantry 

regiment is of little or no value 
unless it can be brought into instan- 
taneous use under any and all cireum- 
stances. The prerequisite, therefore, 
of this fire power is its immediate usa- 
bility, and if it lacks this characteris- 
tic it is lacking in practicability. 

In seeking, then, a weapon from 
which we may obtain a maximum of 
fire power in a minimum of time in the 
forefront of battle, we find these qual- 
ities to exist only in the machine gun; 
and the type of this weapon best 
adapted for serving this purpose must 
possess the following characteristics. 


(a) It must be light and mobile, 
otherwise it is impossible to keep 
it in the forefront of a success- 
ful attack or defense. 

It must be belt-fed, for not less 
than fifty per cent of the effi- 
ciency of the machine gun is to 
be found in the terrifying sound 
of this weapon when it goes into 
action. The lack of only this 
characteristic would eliminate 
the machine rifle as a substitute 
for the machine gun. 

(c) It must have low elevation in 
order to utilize to the fullest ex- 
tent accidents of the terrain 
which provide cover. 

It must be of a kind which can 
be conveniently, rapidly, and 
easily transported. 

(e) The machine gun should use 

rifle ammunition. 
(f) It must be capable of a certain 
amount of sustained fire. 


(b) 


(d) 


It is on the subjects of sustained fire 
that most theorists on the subject of 
machine guns go astray. The majority 
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of these people believe that a machin 
gun once placed in action must }p 
capable of pouring a continuous ani 
almost unlimited stream of bullets 
through its barrel. Many also believe 
that, once in action, the machine gu 
continues its fire for periods of tine 
extending from a quarter to a half 
hour or more. The contrary is the 
truth, and a moment’s consideration of 
conditions as they actually exist in a 
attack or defense will convinee any. 
one of this fact. 

In an attack the futility of opening 
rifle and light machine gun fire much 
beyond 400 yards is apparent to any 
soldier with battle experience. If the 
attack cannot be carried forward to 
this point under the protection of its 
own artillery fire it is murder to launeh 
it. From this point in, the best way 
to get an attack to a point 100 or 15) 
yards from its objective is to have the 
initial moves made by light machine 
guns, and to build up that line by i 
filtrating riflemen to it. The soldier 
who has been through an attack wil 
hug his supporting artillery fire with- 
in the textbook danger limits of 15 
yards. He knows that when he has 
arrived at about 150 yards from his 
objective his friendly artillery fire 
going to lift and be relaid in rear of 
the enemy’s position for the purpo 
of stopping reinforcements from reat!- 
ing the defenders. In order to limit t 
the last degree the period of time du 
ing which he will be exposed to the 
defender’s fire and be unprotected by 
his own artillery fire, he will crowd 
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The Light Machine Gun Ready for Action 


that fire to as close as 100 yards, pre- 
ferring to take his chances from artil- 
lery fragments rather than face for 
an extra 50 yards the defender’s light 
machine guns. 

It is at this time, namely, when the 
artillery lifts, that the defender whips 
out his light machine gun and puts it 
into action with the speed of a rifle- 
man. It is in those last 100 to 150 
yards that the great bulk of the at- 
tacker’s casualties are incurred, which 
no one knows better than the man who 
has participated in one or more as- 
saults. And this gives us about the 
time that light machine guns must be 
able to be kept in action defensively— 
namely, the time that it takes an at- 
tacking soldier to cover from a mini- 
mum of 100 yards to a maximum of 
150 yards, or from four to six minutes 
of uninterrupted progress. Obviously, 
if progress is interrupted the gun has 
an opportunity to eool. On the at- 
tacking side the light machine gun cov- 
ering the advance has been in action 
intermittently. In both of these cases 
the guns are fired in bursts of from 
five to ten rounds. The coming and 


going of targets, or the periods during 
which the guns are in action, afford 
ample opportunity for sufficient cool- 
ing to prevent overheating. Briefly, 
the point to be emphasized in both at- 
tack and defense is that machine gun 
fire is intermittent and not of the con- 
tinuous kind that burns out barrels. 
The type of gun that can fire 100 
rounds per minute for ten minutes will 
answer the purpose admirably. 

Oddly enough, there is now as part 
of the armament of our Army a ma- 
chine gun which fulfills every one of 
these requirements, though its presence 
does not seem to be generally known. 
It is the machine gun used in the light 
tank. It is provided with an excellent 
stock and tripod for ground use, and 
needs but the addition of a hand-hold 
to make it as perfect a weapon for the 
purpose desired as present-day arma- 
ment can offer. It is a superior weapon 
to the light Maxim, the Lewis, or the 
Hotchkiss. Why should we attempt 
to increase the fire power of infantry 
regiments with unusable, heavy ma- 
chine guns, when this ideal light ma- 
chine gun is available. Inquiry may 
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Gun in Position 75 Feet From and Facing Camera 


be made of any man with front line 
battle experience, and his answer to 
the question as to whether or not the 
heavy machine gun can live where it 
is most needed will invariably be in 
the negative. These men are not theo- 
rists on this subject—they are prac- 
tical experts. For the good of the in- 
fantry soldier, this light gun should be 
given a thorough test. The test should 
be for the purpose of demonstrating 
that the gun can do in action what it 
will actually have to do. 

This summer at Camp Meade one of 
these weapons and 1000 rounds of am- 
munition were secured from Maj. R. H. 
Lee of the Ordnance Department in 
order to demonstrate its powers. The 
gun is provided with an excellent tri- 
pod giving low but effective relief, and 
a shoulder stock for ground use. Lt. 
Col, G. A. Lynch, Lt. Col. J. W. Stil- 
well, and this writer took this gun to 
the B range at Camp Meade. After 
maneuvering about with it to demon- 
strate its mobility it was put into 
action against an old parapet distant 
between 200 and 300 yards, and of a 
length of about 100 yards. In nine 


minutes the 1000 rounds had been fired 
and the gun was still fully capable of 
further operation. The parapet was 
completely covered, and it is believed 
that a successful advance could not 
have been made from it. This demon- 
stration was made to convince Colonels 
Lynch and Stilwell that the gun was 
capable of such operation. They are 
both enthusiastic over its practicality 
and desirability. 

This demonstration was nothing more 
nor less than a harmless illustration 
of the deadly efficiency with which th: 
German used his light machine gun in 
the World War. In the defensive 
action north of Chalons during the 
night of 14-15 July, 1918, the brigade 
machine gun companies which were at- 
tached to defending battalions of the 
42d Division in the line were provided 
with light portable mounts, stocks, and 
hand-holds, for their guns. The de- 
sirability of these expedients in putting 
these machine guns rapidly into action 
from the deep dug-outs of these re 
gions to the battered parapets needs 
no comment. Those machine gunners 
found that it was next to impossible to 
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mount their guns on the standard tri- 
pods provided and set them up on 
parapets without undue loss of life and 
efficiency. 

During the Chateau-Thierry action 
the key to the situation north of the 
Qureq in the vieinity of Fére-en-Tar- 
denois lay along a ridge that extended 
from the Bois Pelger to the west. The 
djefenders were sheltered in ‘‘ fox holes’’ 
at intervals of about 15 yards, and the 
hack-bone of the defense was provided 
by light machine guns which were 














The Light Machine Gun is Easy to 
Move 


simply yanked up from the bottoms of 
the fox holes and put into action along 
their rims when our artillery fire lifted. 
The defense stopped the assault. 


In the Argonne attack of October 
north of Varennes the defenders again 
relied to a great extent upon the light 
machine gun. The German main line, 
the Kriemhilde Stellung, ran gener- 
ally east and west immediately south 
of Landres-et-St. Georges. Against 
this position were successively launched 


nded by Brig. Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 


the 35th, the 1st, and the 42d Divisions. 
The first two failed to reach the Kriem- 
hilde Stellung. The 164th Brigade’ 
of the 42nd Division took Céte-de-Cha- 
tillon, on the right of the division’s 
zone of action. All three divisions 
were bled white in their gallant efforts 
to penetrate the German line. It is 
worthy of remark that until the Kriem- 
hilde Stellung was reached there was 
no wire to impede the advance, but 
there was a light machine gun under 
almost every bush, each one of which 
found its place in the front line of 
action and took its deadly toll. 


If more examples of the desirability 
of the light machine gun were needed 
their numbers could be amplified to 
almost any extent, and if any further 
evidence that it takes from four to 
ten-to-one to penetrate such a defense 
were needed, it would be useless to pre- 
sent it. 


Turning to the heavy machine gun, 
that is, the machine gun on its tripod 
mount and transported on wheels, 
ample demonstration has been given of 
their usefulness within their proper 
sphere of action. These guns are in 
reality a type of intermediate artil- 
lery and are most useful in the initial 
stages of an attack and in organizing 
ground in depth. They should be 
massed and kept under unit control, 
and for this purpose the brigade bat- 
talions afford an ideal example. In 
an attack these guns have no place 
with infantry battalions. Their lack 
of mobility, and the impossibility of 
concealing them, so reduces their usable 
fire power as to make them not worth 
their cost among the lives cf those who 
attempt to handle them. The infantry 
battalion commander has his hands 
sufficiently full with the problem con- 
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fronting him, without being saddled 
with a weapon with which he is more 
or less unfamiliar, which he cannot 
control during the course of a success- 
ful attack, and which cannot keep up 
with him in such an attack. 

In the action north of Chateau- 
Thierry by the 42d Division machine 
gun companies of the brigade were at- 
tached to rifle battalions. They were 
in turn split up by the battalion com- 
manders and attached to rifle com- 
panies. This practice was no excep- 
tion, since inquiry among a number of 
divisions revealed the same tactics. 
The utter futility of these machine gun- 
ners attempting to traverse the ter- 
rain of the company to which they 
were attached, the while one man car- 
ried a barrel, another the tripod, and 
another the cradle, should need no 
comment. Personal inspection at the 
end of this engagement revealed the 
fact that no company had suffered less 
than 50 per cent, and in no company 
were clean barrels not to be found. 
Such man-handling of brigade ma- 
chine guns did not recur in the 42d 
Division. Thereafter they were massed 
to support the riflemen’s attack and 
were echeloned forward from their 
initial positions to continue that sup- 
port until such time as loss of con- 
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trol of the attacking forces broke up 
the mosaic. They were then attached 

There is a place for both of thes 
weapons with infantry armament, }y; 
they are almost as distinct in their ys 
as light and heavy artillery. The con. 
pany of machine guns, now an integral 
part of a battalion, can well be main. 
tained where it is in order that in time 
of war it may provide the nucleys 
around which brigade battalions may 
be built. . 

In each section of the infantry com. 
pany let us constitute one squad the 
machine gun squad, armed with the 
light gun referred to, provided with 
stock, tripod, and hand-hold. Carried 
by two men, a box of ammunition in 
the hand not employed in transporting 
the gun, this gun becomes a weapon 
of the most effective and mobile type. 
With five other men of the squad each 
carrying two boxes containing 25) 
rounds of ammunition each, an ample 
supply for a day’s firing is provided 

This type of weapon insures eff- 
ciency, power, and mobility. Further, 
it places these three in the front line 
of action with a minimum loss of life 
and time. To attempt such disposi- 
tions with heavy machine guns is to 
send men needlessly and uselessly to 
their deaths. 
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The 2nd Battalion, 30th Infantry, 
and Hill 204 


Cou. Conran H. Lanza, Field Artillery 
The Prize-winning Article from the 98th Division 


\N May 27, 1918, German armies 
§ We the allied forees along the 
Chemin des Dames, broke through, and 

verrunning all opposition, commenced 
~o reach the Marne on May 30. An 
emergency thus arose, which required 
the bringing into line of reenforce- 
ments, in order to stem, as early as pos- 
sible, this hostile advance. Among 
other troops ordered forward, was the 
3rd U. S. Division, then in the train- 
ng area of Chateau-Villian, over 100 
miles south of the Marne, 

This division started its leading (mo- 
torized) units on May 29, the remain- 
ing organizations following. As they 
arrived, they were quickly placed in 
line, on both sides of the Marne, in the 
vicinity of Chateau-Thierry. The 2d 
Battalion, 30th Infantry, at war 
strength, detached from its regiment, 
was placed north of the Marne, under 
French command. Constant and se- 
vere shelling by both sides was in pro- 
gress, but by night of June 5/6, the 
battalion, without ineurring any casu- 
alties, had E Company in line extend- 
ing north from Crogis, F Company in 
reserve at Bonneil, and G and H Com- 
panies in the Bois du Loup, partly in 
line and partly in reserve. There was 
no detailed information concerning the 
fhemy except that he was in force in 
the immediate front, holding the line 
Vaux-Monneaux-la Borde-Essomes, all 
inclusive. As the enemy had just con- 
cluded an unusually successful at- 
tack, it was assumed that his troops 
Were first class troops. 


This was the first time in the war 
that the 30th Infantry had been in 
line. It was a new event in the lives 
of officers and men. The ease with 
which the positions assigned had been 
occupied, and the constant bursting 
of shells, whetted the suppressed ex- 
citement present in almost all hearts. 
All wondered what was going to hap- 
pen; all were ready to give of their 
best, whatever emergency might arise. 

When, therefore, a German battery 
landed a 149 mm. shell, which ex- 
ploded in Bonneil about 1:15 A. M., 
June 6, and wounded four men of F 
Company, the entire company turned 
out of their billets and crowded 
around to see their first real war ac- 
tion. While they were watching as 
well as darkness permited, the first-aid 
measures being applied to their unfor- 
tunate comrades, the hole made by the 
shell, and gathering up fragments, 
another shell arrived, and exploding in 
nearly the same spot, killed 12 men 
and wounded 16 others. This was a 
costly experience, but it taught its les- 
son, and the few remaining shells that 
fell hurt no one. But there was little 
rest that night for F Company. 

Nothing else unusual occurred, until 
during the morning of June 6, when 
E Company received an order from the 
French authorities to seize and hold 
the village of Monneaux. The com- 
munication did not come through bat- 
talion headquarters, but the latter was 
informed that E Company had been 
directed to take Monneaux, and the 
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battalion was ordered to support this 
attack with two additional companies. 
The battalion commander designated F 
and H Companies as the support for 
E Company, but he failed to announce 
an hour for the attack, or to inform E 
Company that it was to have a sup- 
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been provided, and no assistance from 
the artillery was requested. 

Left to its own devices, and know- 
ing nothing about any support, E 
Company decided to start its attack 
as soon as the men could be be assem- 
bled and deployed. As there had been 
no losses, morale was excellent and the 
advance started with considerable en- 
thusiasm. It was made west of and 
along the Ru des Rochets. This 
stream had banks ten to twelve feet 
high, which except near its mouth were 





but a few yards apart and formed , 
natural covered way. This little r9. 
vine was almost dry ; everywhere prae. 
ticable for infantry. Seattered bushes 
and trees near the sides afforded good 
opportunities to overlook the sy. 
rounding country without being seen, 
The Ru des Rochets was a first clas 
line of approach toward the objective. 
Wheat and other crops in the fields tp 
the west offered considerable cover. 

Slowly and with caution E Company 
advanced. They did little firing; they 
received none. In due time they ar- 
rived at Monneaux. Carefully they 
entered that village. They found it 
empty. With equal care they went on 
some 300 meters beyond the village to 
the north to a small branch stream 
coming from the west. Here the at- 
tack ended, and the new front line was 
established. There had been no op- 
position, and there had been no casu- 
alties. No information concerning the 
enemy had been obtained. 


In the meantime the support consist- 
ing of F and H Companies, prepared 
to assist in the attack by advancing 
from the Bois du Loup toward Mon- 
neaux, via Crogis. They spent consid- 
erable time in preparation and arrived 
at Crogis only after E Company had 
accomplished its mission. Finding no 
need for their services, the two com- 
panies went no farther. 

This successful operation established 
a satisfactory base for an advanee 
against hill 204. It also gave higher 
authority confidence in the troops in 
line, and led to a decision to move far- 
ther forward that same day. About 
4:30 P. M., June 6, the 2d Battalion 
received orders to attack the south hal! 
of hill 204 with three companies at 
9:30 P. M. that night. The zone 


advance was to be about 450 meters 
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vide, starting from the newly ac- 
yired village of Monneaux. The attack 

; to be supported on its left by a 
sttalion from the 9th Infantry, 2d 
Division, which was to conform to the 
lispositions to be preseribed by the 
wth Infantry battalion. Additional 
nstructions were announeed as to be 
ssned later. 

At the time that this order was re- 
eived the battalion knew that hill 204 
was occupied by the enemy, but there 
was no information as to his method 
f occupation, nor as to the location of 
is line or lines of defense. Neither 
was his strength known. An examina- 
tion of the ground, as visible from the 
ines, showed an orchard between Mon- 
neaux and the erest of the hill. The 
slope, instead of being uniform, as in- 
licated by the map, was noted as ris- 
ing sharply from the Ru des Rochets, 
followed by a gentle slope about 350 
meters wide, then another sharp rise, 
then again a gentle slope extending to 
the edge of the woods which covered 
the entire top of the hill. The field of 
nfantry fire from the woods was lim- 
ited by the first slope to a range of not 
ver 200 meters, beyond which most of 
the terrain was dead space. Crops and 
‘all grass afforded some cover on the 
pen slopes for men lying down. On 
the whole the space swept by infantry 
‘ire Was narrow, and even in this space 

ncealment was to be found. No en- 
‘my had been seen and ‘no effort was 
made to determine whether the enemy 
was or was not in front of the woods. 
Constant shelling by the enemy’s ar- 


y during the day indicated that 
le was watehful and might be ex- 
pected to react promptly and vigor- 
ily against any advanee toward his 


Based upon the foregoing informa- 
tion, the battalion determined upon 
the following plan: 

E Company: remain in vicinity of 
Monneaux, in battalion support. 

F Company: attack the south half 
of hill 204, on the battalion front of 
450 meters, by ‘‘leap-frogging’’ E 
Company. Line of departure, Ru des 
Rochets; boundary between the 9th 
Infantry and the 30th Infantry, from 
Monneaux cemetery through the center 
of hill 204; H hour, 9:30 P. M. 

G Company: remain in and hold 
the Bois du Loup. 

H Company: remain at Crogis, in 
battalion support. 

















American Trench North of 
Monneaux 
The troops were advised that addi- 
tional instructions were to be issued 
prior to the attack, but they were or- 
dered to move without waiting. E 
Company adjusted its line so that it 
held Monneaux, facing east along the 
line of departure for the proposed 
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night attack, to a point near the bat- 
talion boundary, where the line bent 
sharply west and faced north toward 
Vaux, then held by the Germans. I 
Company quietly moved north and de- 
ployed in the ravine behind E Com- 
pany. 

At about 6:00 P. M. very heavy fir- 
ing of infantry and artillery was 
heard a short distance away to the 
north and northwest. Nothing could 
be seen, but it was plain that an ac- 
tion of some importance was in pro- 
progress. Later it was learnt that an 
attack was being made by the 2d U. S. 
Division in the Bois de Belleau and 
near Bourresches, about 4,000 meters 
northwest of Monneaux. After dying 
down, the firing started again with 
even greater intensity about 8.00 P. 
M., and was participated in by what 
seemed to be all the artillery on both 
sides. It was observed that hill 204 
was certainly being shelled by our ar- 
tillery, but there was nothing known 
as to the plan of this fire nor when it 
would lift. It was clear that all this 
activity was sure to put the hostile 
troops on hill 204 on guard and that 
the probability of surprising them 
would be small. 

The further instructions promised 
by the French arrived late. They con- 
sisted in changing H hour from 9:30 
P. M. to 10:30 P. M. Battalion head- 
quarters had no telephone communica- 
tion with E or F Companies, and the 
runner sent to Monneaux failed to ar- 
rive with the information of the 
change of time for the attack until 
shortly after it had started. F Com- 
pany, as well as the battalion of the 
9th Infantry on its left, had ‘‘ jumped 
off’’ at the preseribed time, but they 
had not advanced any distance and 
they were recalled, but with some con- 


fusion. Firing had oceurred jn thi 
movement, which alarmed the enemy 
sufficiently as to bring down his arti) 
lery barrage near F Company, Ty 
cover afforded by the Ru des Rochers 
was excellent, and the troops did no 
suffer from the barrage, which gave 
them their first and unexpected oecq. 
sion to observe artillery fire from the 
point of view of a target. By this time 
the men were becoming very tired, and 
this hostile fire, coupled with the 
change of orders and the consequent 
withdrawal of the company, consider. 
ably reduced the morale. 


The new ‘‘jump off’’ did not start 
well. It was ragged. It took from 
10:30 P. M. to 11:00 P. M. After it 
did start it was hard to keep the men 
moving. Liaison to right and left was 
lost. Because of the dead space in the 
terrain and the darkness, a part of | 
Company succeeded in advancing very 
slowly to near the foot of the second 
sharp rise. Here fire was received 
from infantry, obviously at or close t 
the top of this rise. Subsequent ex 
amination showed that the enemy hai 
posts of one or two men, armed with 
automatie rifles, distributed irregular- 
ly near the top of the rise at intervals 
averaging 25 meters. These small 
groups were intrenched and constitut- 
ed the enemy’s outpost line. A long 
fire fight in the night resulted, with 
little, if any, damage to either side 
F Company reported that it was heli 
up by heavy artillery fire, by machine 
guns, and by friendly artillery firms 
upon them. However their casualty 
lists indicate that none of this fire w# 
at all effective, and there is no *’ 
dence to support the charge that thet 
own artillery fired on them. Germat 
artillery, firing from north or nor 
west of Vaux, could land shells whit! 
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German Outpost Trenches on Hill 204 


would arrive from the left flank or 
rear, and which might very easily be 
mistaken as coming from the support- 
ing artillery. The position of F Com- 
pany was invisible to the enemy’s ar- 
tillery, and his fire, as far as they were 
oncerned, was unaimed fire, and it 
was in fact almost harmless. 

At daylight, about 3:30 A. M., June 
7, the enemy’s outposts had withdrawn 
and there did not appear to be any im- 
mediate opposing forees in front. F 
Company was at this hour seattered 
from the foot of the last slope to be 
advanced over, all the way back to the 
ine of departure. Most of this ground 
was in dead space from hostile infan- 
try fire from the woods at the top of 

hill. Besides, the orchard and 
crops afforded concealment from all 
lrections, and eonvenient shell holes 
afforded some ready-made trenches. 
The company was not attacked, nor 


Was it subjected to aimed fire. Under 
these conditions efforts were made to 
advance again. Liaison was established 
e 9th Infantry on the left, 
and with French troops which eame up 
n the right. With considerable diffi- 


tility F 


with tl} 


Company’s lines were re- 





formed. During this period nothing 
new concerning the enemy had been 
ascertained, but it was certain that he 
was but a short distance away to the 
front. 

After a long delay, by 8:00 A. M., 
everything was ready and the advance 
was started once more. The company 
crawled up the last sharp rise. No spe- 
cial resistance was here encountered. 
Even while crossing the 200 meters 
from the top to the edge of the woods, 
but little fire was received. Now the 
woods were reached, and they were 
found to be a dense jungle, almost im- 
passable, regardless of resistance. It 
was impossible to see ten meters ahead 
at any place. 

As no roads existed, effort was made 
to push forward along a few narrow 
and crooked paths which led into the 
interior. This was soon met by a vio- 
lent fire from concealed trench mortars 
and machine guns, which prevented 
any advance in this manner. The at- 
tack was next tried by breaking 
through the dense brush. This made 
such a noise that the movement was 
immediately noted by the enemy. But 
it very slowly succeeded in bringing 


am. 
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the line forward until it came up to 
within a very few meters of the en- 
emy’s main line of resistance. Here 
such an intense fire was received from 
machine guns, hand grenades, and 
trench mortars, coupled with artillery 
shells falling on the rear elements of 
the company, that any further advance 
became impracticable. 

By this time, the company had cap- 
tured a prisoner who belonged to the 
422d German Infantry. This identi- 
fied the hostile troops defending hill 
204 as the 231st Division, known to be 
a first class attack division. Contact 
with the main line of resistance of 
these hostile troops had now been 
made. It was a strong position. It 
consisted of small groups of machine 
guns and automatic rifles intrenched 
on an irregular line, about 20 meters 
apart. Batteries of trench mortars, or 
single trench mortars, of various cali- 
bers covered small clearings and the 
paths within the woods. The enemy’s 
artillery had enfilading and reverse 
fire on the front of the position. 

In view of the situation which had 
now developed, F Company decided to 
make no more attempts to advance, but 
to hold its gains, on the west edge of 
the hill, in close contact with the en- 
emy. The line which had been reached 
extended from a point about 100 
meters southwest from the word ‘‘la’’ 
in “‘la Cote’’ (see map) which point 
was practically on the battalion bound- 
ary; thence irregularly to a_ point 
about 100 meters west from the figure 
**2” of contour 200, where contact was 
had with French troops which con- 
tinued the line southeast to the edge of 
the woods. By 12:00 noon the line 
had dug in and the situation was sta- 
bilized. The attack was over. 

In the entire operation F Company 





had one killed and eight wound 
One prisoner was taken by the Ger. 
mans. The remaining companies 
the battalion were not reported to have 
had any casualties. 


COMMENTS 

Both higher authority and the bar. 
talion failed to coordinate the attack 
on Monneaux. Due to no enemy being 
there, no ill consequences resulted from 
this. There was some excuse for the 
battalion, in that the attack order had 
been communicated directly to one of 
the companies. It is possible that the 
French had reason to believe that Mon. 
neaux had been evacuated by the enemy 
and that it could at the moment lx 
taken without difficulty. And it is 
probable that they desired to have this 
done before the situation changed 
Still such beliefs do not justify issuing 
orders piece-meal, as seems to have 
been done. The oceupation of Mon- 
neaux was carried out so quickly and 
in such a manner that it is improbable 
that the enemy observed it. The credit 
for this is due E Company. 

The attack on hill 204 had faults 
This hill was an important position 
and the general situation indicated 
that strong resistance was to be ex 
pected. Night attacks are always diff 
cult to carry through to success; as 4 
rule only experienced troops are éll- 
ployed on them. In this case, the 
attack during the night hours aceon 
lished nothing except to scatter ani 
tire out our own troops and alarm the 
enemy. It could better have been pos: 
poned until daylight. 

Changing H hour at the last momett 
was the cause of some confusion, 2” 
was an error. The same thing % 


curred frequently during the World 
War. Such changes caused failures 
of the very movements they were 
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-onded to assist, due to the new orders 
yot arriving at the front line in time, 
op reaching only some units and not 
thers, or resulting in the troops be- 
ug kept deployed for long periods and 
subjecting them to fatigue, losses, and 
possible discovery. On June 6 it re- 
sulted in a false start, discovery by the 
enemy, and disorder among the assault 
troops. 

The front assigned to F Company 
for the attack—450 meters—seems 
large, when we consider that they were 
advancing against a strong and dan- 
It was so large that when 
determined opposition was encoun- 
tered the company was unable to carry 
ut an attack. But if it was intended 
only to develop the enemy’s position, 
the front was not beyond the ability 
ff the troops assigned to the advance. 
The 30th Infantry was newly in line, 
and it was important, from the point 
of view of morale, that their first mis- 
sions be such that they would be rea- 
sonably sure to sueeeed. Both the 
advances on Monneaux, and on hill 204 
may have been planned more with a 
view to increasing the morale of the 
troops than that of inflicting any ser- 
ious losses on the enemy. 

The designation by the battalion of 
one company to make the attack, 
while holding two other companies con- 
‘tinuously in reserve, is questionable. 
If intended to employ but as few 


gerous foe. 


troops as possible during the night, it 
had its advantages. But why, on the 
morning of June 7, was not one of the 
three companies then available to bat- 
talion headquarters sent in to take 
over or join in the attack, instead of 
leaving F Company, tired and worn, to 
earry on alone? Under the circum- 
stances, much credit is due to F Com- 
pany, which, in spite of loss of sleep 
and the nervous strain of a first battle, 
accomplished its mission as far as 
humanly practicable. 

The enemy’s arrangements for de- 
fending hill 204 were excellent. The 
line of defense avoided the edge of the 
woods, which would have afforded a 
field of fire of some 200 meters. In 
place of this, the line selected had no 
field of fire, being located in the midst 
of jungle woods, where it could be 
located neither by air photographs nor 
by ground observation. Only by attack 
could it be found; only by advancing 
blindly through the dense cover. An 
edge of a wood is an easy target for 
artillery, in fact one of the very eas- 
iest. It is consequently a poor place 
to occupy. The enemy knew this, and 
he built his defense where he could 
not be shelled by observed fire. A 
most difficult position to attack, it was 
a correct decision for F Company to 
halt after it had succeeded in locating 
and identifying the enemy, and await 
an opportunity for a later, coordinated 
attack. 











Preparatory Reflection 


Ligut. Cot. Merritt E. Spaupine, Infantry 


60-kilometer advance, and the 

eapture of 3,000 prisoners in 
three days of continuous fighting, 
during the great offensive in the spring 
of 1918 was the enviable record of the 
28th German Division. 

In its analysis of the battle, this 
first-class division devoted little atten- 
tion to the initial attack and the rup- 
ture of the hostile battle position. 
This had come about through the well 
prepared fire of masses of artillery, 
and above all by the regulation of the 
minutest detail of the attack. But be- 
yond the battle position, in the inter- 
mediate zone, the nature of the fight- 
ing entirely changed. Infantry that 
entered the attack widely deployed 
and protected by a heavy barrage sud- 
denly encountered in the intermediate 
battle position violent machine gun 
fire. Supporting artillery fire, which 
had obliterated the enemy’s battle posi- 
tion, was no longer effective. The roll- 
ing barrage had ceased at some points, 
and elsewhere the infantry had lost 
touch with it. Batteries which up to 
that time had fired according to defi- 
nite plan were now forced to respond 
as best they could to the shifting needs 
of infantry in close combat. ‘‘ Violent 
machine gun fire from the front and 
left flank,’’ is the report of one unit. 
**T cannot advance because the unit 
next on my right is not following up,”’ 
says another. ‘‘The troops are ex- 
hausted,’’ reports a third. Reduced to 
depending upon their own resources, 
the troops did not know how to over- 
come the obstacles that confronted 
them. The attack erystallized first at 
one point and then at another, and 
then threatened to stop. 
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But that was exactly what had to }y 
avoided. Rather, as new situations 
arose in rapid succession and in cop. 
tinual change, the troops had to mec 
them by spontaneous aggressive actioy 
Units fighting side by side solved thes 
situations successfully in quite differ. 
ent ways: one battalion broke through, 
the neighboring battalion attacked a 
enemy who was delivering a counter. 
attack, the following battalion executed | 
a prepared attack upon a supporting 
point, the battalion at its side covered 
the flank of the division or outflanked 
an enemy still holding out in a neigh. 
boring sector, another battalion wheeled 
into the neighboring sector to over 
whelm the enemy who was holding ou 
in its own sector. 

Wherein lies the solution that wil 
assure spontaneous, aggressive actioi 
and avoid the slow erystallization and 
cessation of the attack? For the fight. 
ing personnel, how was the shift from 
the initial well-ordered attack to the 
mélée of the intermediate zone to ) 
accomplished? After a thorough anal- 
ysis of experiences that were stil 
fresh in its mind, the 28th Division 
announced the following conclusion 


The nature of the battle in the m- 
termediate zone must be known ' 
every officer and man taking part | 
the battle. It must be known before. 
hand. Every man must be in a pos: 
tion to overcome the impressions whit! 
will not fail to erowd upon them at the 
beginning of the battle in the inter 
mediate zone. Each must likewise ha\ 
reflected in advance upon the manner 
in which he will conduct himself whe 
the rolling barrage cuts off commu! 
cation with the infantry and when th 
machine gun nests and points of su} 
port check the advance of the infantr) 
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Here also the old tried principle must 
be brought into practice: ‘*No pre- 
mature plans, but a preparatory re- 
flection.”” 


Mark you, this conclusion was 
reached by a first-class German divi- 
sion with three years of war experi- 
ence, ‘‘Preparatory reflection’’ to 
meet what lay before them; ‘‘ prepara- 
tory reflection’’ as a solvent to dissolve 
the haze, the uncertainty, the erystal- 
lization of the attack. The lesson was 
promulgated sharp after the conflict, 
untainted by peace time influences. 
Can the military man do less than make 
this thought his own against the time 
of battle or against the time of train- 
ing others for battle? 


Its application is not alone for the 
situation which emphasized its value 
to these German troops. Let us see. 
Peruse carefully the reports running 
through the various echelons of one 
of our over-seas divisions concerning 
its initial important adventure. The 
impression given is one of foggy be- 
wilderment. Obviously no successful 
effort had instilled a conception of the 
ordeal that was to confront them, and 
the foggy bewilderment did not lift 
of its own accord. No preparatory re- 
flection helped them to pass the first 
overpowering force of strange things. 
On the other hand, with no previous 


touch of the enemy, another division 
settled into the job like veterans. 
Charge their suecess to training, com- 
mand, or what you will, there still re- 


mains the suspicion that they knew by 
previous reflection some of the things 
that would confront them, and that 
they were mentally past the initial haz- 
ard before a shot was fired. 

There exists a narrative devoted to 
the conduct of an American regiment 
that participated in stopping a power- 


ful German onslaught; it is largely 
devoted to the reactions that oc- 
curred at regimental headquarters. 
The strong impending attack was 
known, all dispositions had been made, 
yet through the story of this head- 
quarters runs the revelation of excite- 
ment, of impatience, of the desperate 
effort to secure information. Com- 
munications were out, runners disap- 
peared in a blast of shell. Then came 
a repetition of uncertainty, more des- 
perate seeking for information, and a 
harrowing craving to do something. 
Perhaps preparatory reflection would 
have furnished the solution that, in 
the certain violence of the attack, there 
was nothing to do but to sit and wait, 
maintaining a cool head for the time 
when action might be possible. 


Shift in this same action from the 
regimental headquarters to a front line 
platoon filling its part in the scheme 
of defense known to the higher com- 
mand, but vaguely conveyed to the 
platoon. In effect, the platoon com- 
mander reports simply, ‘‘We got to- 
gether and figured out what might 
happen.’’ Here were green troops with 
vague instructions. They sought mu- 
tual ‘‘preparatory reflection.’’ They 
overcame in advance the initial impres- 
sions—and their record stands bravely 
for them. 


The thought of preparatory reflec- 
tion runs through all echelons to the 
high command itself. General von 
Sanders and Sir Ian Hamilton, the 
respective commanders of the Turkish 
and the British forces at Gallipoli, 
where three quarters of a million men 
were ultimately to become engaged, ex- 
emplify the working of the thought. 
Aware of the enormity of their task, 
of the chance of error in their dis- 
positions, of the uncertainty of events, 
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and with the inward urge to better 
affairs by effecting changes, each, on 
the day of the initial landing met his 
problem with steadiness and resolution: 
In his aeceount, General von Sanders 
dismisses the tense moment that fol- 
lowed the launching of the British at- 
tack by saying, ‘‘From the many pale 
faces among the officers reporting in 
the early morning, it became apparent 
that, although a hostile landing had 
been expected with certainty, a land- 
ing at so many places surprised many 
and filled them with apprehension. 
My first feeling was that our arrange- 
ments needed no change.’’ Prepara- 
tory reflection had enabled him to 
visualize the conditions that might de- 
velop, and when the crisis came he was 
mentally prepared to meet it unper- 
turbed. 

Sir Ian Hamilton, seeking rest that 
night on board the battleship Queen 
Elizabeth, from which, through a 


nerve-wracking day, he had watched 
the slaughter of his troops in their ef- 
fort to effect a landing, was awakened 
from a dead sleep by his chief of staff 
with the words, ‘‘Sir Ian, you’ve got 
to come right along—a question of life 
Has- 


and death—you must settle it.’’ 








a, 


tening half dressed to the dining saloon 
of the ship, he was confronted by a 
group of senior officers. He states jy 
his diary, ‘‘A cold hand clutched 4 
my heart as I scanned their faces.” 
They read a message from Genera! 
Birdwood presenting a most desperate 
situation, and suggesting that if the 
troops were to be re-embarked it must 
be done at once. One or two brief 
questions and Sir Ian Hamilton gs: 
down and wrote a note to General 
Birdwood, a message simple, direct 
and heartening. And so, unshaken, 
Sir Ian Hamilton met his problem of 
high command as had his opponent 
General von Sanders. 

Somewhere there must be the sta- 
bility founded by preparatory reflec 
tion, if we are to meet our crises as did 
these two soldiers. Even if we ar 
secure in our own minds, yet there 
remains the duty of helping those who 
we are training for battle to meet their 
problems. Perhaps it would be safer 
for our own benefit and for others that 
we are to lead and instruct, if each o! 
us put away in his own particular store 
of military knowledge the need to “re 
flect in advance,’’ and the thought 
‘‘no premature plans, but preparator) 
reflection.”’ 
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Liman von Sanders and 


Sir lan Hamilton 
H. A. De WerErRD 


PART IP 

y 1TH the failure of the final at- 
tack on Krithia, the Gallipoli 
campaign entered upon its second 
phase. Gone was the surprise element 
which had made the landing formid- 
able: gone was every tactical advan- 
tage which the Allies possessed in the 
early stage of operations. The foree 


entrusted to Sir lan Hamilton had- 


definitely proved to be too small for 
the task allotted it. The fighting soon 
took on the nature of siege warfare, 
and neither foree had artillery ammu- 
nition sufficient to earry on this war- 
fare. Heavy losses had eut down the 
British foree until battalions had 
dwindled to eompanies, divisions to 
brigades. Sir Ian Hamilton was able 
to preserve his optimism as to the 
final onteome of operations with vague 
hopes of an ally, with the knowledge 
that the Turks were short of munitions, 
with a knowledge of England’s ul- 
timate strength. When Lord Kitch- 
ener said that there could be no back- 
ward step once the landing was under- 
taken, Hamilton felt secure that Lord 
Kitchener would see them through. 
But it would take considerable time 
for British re-enforeements to arrive 
at the peninsula. 

| Tn the meantime, the enemy used all 
‘ls energy and eraft in strengthening 
the Turkish lines on Gallipoli. The 
front at Anzae and Helles became a 
veritable fortress. Hans Kannen- 
flesser in his ‘‘Campaign in Gallipoli’’ 


shows Turkish communication trenches 
12 to 16 feet deep. 


As long as the Allies were threaten- 
ing the heart of Turkey at the Dar- 
danelles, the Turks kept sending re- 
enforcements to that area. Ultimately 
22 divisions were detailed to the 
Dardanelles. Sir Ian Hamilton had no 
such prior claims on the military re- 
sources of England. Lord Kitchener 
had committed himself to a series of 
offensives on the Western front and 
had allowed them to develop when the 
Dardanelles operation was under way. 
As a result the Empire was forced to 
carry on offensive operations in two 
theatres simultaneously. Its military 
resources were too small to support 
both projects. The series of compro- 
mises and half-measures by which Lord 
Kitchener tried to support both under- 
takings constitutes one of the most 
tragic chapters in the life of the great 
field marshal—and of the British 
army. The resources of the Empire 
were more than sufficient to have 
achieved success at the Dardanelles in 
1915, but not while France had first 
elaim to men and munitions. 

A careful examination of the final 
battle of Krithia shows that the 
English and French forces had been 
held up, not by barbed wire and 
trenches, for the Turks had not yet 
erected semi-permanent works, but by 
machine guns firing from natural 
cover, which had not been silenced by 
the artillery preparation. The attacks 


| from the INFANTRY JovuRNAL for November, 1930. 
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of Krithia, May 6-8, were made on a 
three-mile front by 20,000 troops. In 
preparation for these attacks all sup- 
porting artillery in the three days 
fired 18,500 rounds, principally shrap- 
nel. A total gain of 600 yards was 
made at a cost of 6,500 casualties. The 
day after the failure of the Krithia at- 
tack, the First British Army in France 
made an attack on Aubers Ridge with 
three divisions and a reserve of 25,- 
000 troops. The attack was made on a 
two-mile front and was supported by 
500 guns firing 80,000 rounds. A\l- 
though the First British Army suf- 
fered 11,000 casualties, it did not gain 
a yard of territory nor attract a single 
reserve formation. The historian can 
only surmise what consequences might 
have ensued had Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
foree in the last attack on Krithia 
been augmented by the three divisions 
which were wasted in the attack on 
Aubers Ridge, and especially by the 
80,000 rounds of ammunition. Even 
had the attack on Aubers Ridge been 
successful, it could not have had a 
marked influence on the course of the 
war, but a two-mile gain on Gallipoli 
would have meant victory. 

No one knew Lord Kitchener better 
than Sir Ian Hamilton. He had acted 
as Kitchener’s chief of staff in Pretoria 
and had lived under the same roof 
with him for months. Hamilton had 
seen Lord Kitchener answer the re- 
quest of a subordinate in South Africa 
for re-enforcements by taking half of 
his command away from him. Sir Ian 
tried, therefore, not to alarm Kitch- 
ener unduly about the situation at the 
Dardanelles or to ask for a single gun 
or man not needed. His wires were 
in the main optimistic. On May 16, 
he wired Lord Kitchener that for the 
completion of operations he would re- 














quire his present force kept up to 
strength, plus two army corps or an 
ally. 

Sir Ian Hamilton’s request of May 
16 arrived in England in the midst of 
a tense and complex political situation 
Lord John Fisher, who had no love for 
the Dardanelles venture, had resigned 
his position as First Sea Lord. The 
dramatic manner of his resignation, 
together with the appearance of the 
famous ‘‘Repington letter’’ to the 
‘‘London Times,’’ on shells, broke 
down the government. When it was 
reconstituted, Churechhill, who was 
the strongest pusher for the Dar 
danelles project, was removed from 
the Admiralty. There was at this tim 
considerable agitation for the removal 
of Lord Kitchener, but the Prime 
Minister’ knew that the field marsh 
was too strong with the people. 4‘ 
a result of these cireumstances Hat- 
ilton’s request of May 16 was 20 
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answered until June 7. At this time 
it was decided to reenforee him with 
three divisions, and to replace valu- 
able naval units with blistered ships 
and monitors. 
By the time that Hamilton received 
this reply to his request of May 16, 
the situation on Gallipoli had under- 
sone considerable change. Not only 
were the Turkish lines much stronger, 
but the hope of Russian assistance was 
dashed. Due to the changes of per- 
sonnel at the Admiralty, a policy of 
caution was adopted. So that the op- 
eration which began as a purely naval 
affair, became primarily a military op- 
eration in which the naval forees were 
playing a less and less significant role. 
Although Sir Ian Hamilton undertook 
INOR local action in order to improve his 
— positions, the nature of the Turkish 
defenses was such as to preclude hope 
of a decisive attack in the southern 
theatre. Sir Ian Hamilton had no in- 
tention of committing the forees which 
of May Lord Kitchener was sending him to 
uidst of the task of breaking barbed wire and 
uation. trenches. Interpreting an unexpressed 
love for desire of the Seeretary of State, he 
esigned decided to use the new divisions in a 
l. The surprise thrust at the flank of the 
nation, Turks at Anzac and Suvla Bay. Due 
of the to the delay involved in the arrival of 
to the the new divisions, it was not possible 
broke to make the landing at Suvla Bay until 
it was August 6. 
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In making provisions for the sur- 
prise attack at Suvla, Hamilton wrote 
‘o Lord Kitchener about the need for 
resolute corps commanders. Experi- 
ence had shown that for duty on the 
peninsula unusual hardihood and 
physical stamina was required. Sir 
lan wanted his corps commanders for 
the Suvla Bay attack to be men of 


rugged courage and fighting reputa- 
tion, who would match up with his 
first corps commanders, Birdwood, 
Hunter-Weston, and Gouraud. He 
asked for Bruce Hamilton, Rawlinson, 
Byng, and Horne, but these requests 
were not met by Lord Kitchener. Be- 
cause Sir Bryan Mahon, a lieutenant- 
general, was in command of the 10th 
Division, Lord Kitchener felt that the 
commander of the IX Corps should be 
senior to him, and General Sir Fred- 
erick Stopford was given command. 
Hamilton distrusted this arrangement, 
but loyally agreed to do his best with 
what was sent him. 

While the preparations for the 
Suvla Bay attack were under way, 
Hamilton kept a steady pressure on 
the Turks in the hope of sapping their 
morale. The French and British 
forces in turn made attacks on the 
Turkish lines, supported by whatever 
artillery preparation the state of the 
shell supply permitted. Sir Ian Ham- 
ilton was one of the few British of- 
ficers during the Great War who had a 
large French force under his com- 
mand for an extended period of time. 
Although there were abundant oppor- 
tunities for misunderstandings and 
friction, the relation of the French 
and British commands was most cor- 
dial. When the French were to make 
an important attack on June 21, Ham- 
ilton showed his complete confidence 
in General Gouraud by purposely 
going on a trip of inspection to the 
hospitals at Mudros. These tactful 
actions were keenly appreciated by the 
French, but unfortunately for Ham- 
ilton and for the Allied cause at the 
Dardanelles, General Gouraud was 
severely wounded on July 1. 

By the time that the Suvla Bay at- 
tack was prepared, although Sir Ian 
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Hamilton did not know it, Lord Kiteh- 
ener’s position had been greatly 
weakened in England. The bloody 
battles in France and Gallipoli, with 
lack of success in both theatres, had 
aroused a storm of official indignation. 
Heavy political pressure was being put 
upon the War Minister, and a small 
Dardanelles committee of the cabinet 
was formed. This committee wrote to 
Hamilton, asking him to state plainly 
his needs in the matter of men and 
munitions for the Suvla Bay attack. 
But Sir Ian Hamilton’s strongest 
characteristic was his loyalty; he held 
that Lord Kitchener was his chief and 
believed that his wants should be ex- 
plained to him alone. He had repeat- 
edly requested drafts and reenforce- 
ments and had haggled with the war 
office for more shells, especially high 
explosive. When the request came 
from the Dardanelles committee, he 
answered by saying that his require- 
ments could be found in his wires to 
Lord Kitchener. Hamilton knew that 
Lord Kitchener was ‘‘jealous as a 
tiger’’; and knew from South African 
days what a store Kitchener placed on 
loyalty. 

Rumors of the impending landing 
had, of course, reached the headquar- 
ters of Liman von Sanders. He looked 
upon the efforts of the British to ex- 
tend their left flank at Anzac as sig- 
nificant, although Essad Pasha was not 
alarmed. The flank of the Fifth Army 
was a source of weakness, and as soon 
as it became possible he concentrated 
the 3rd Division under Colonel Kan- 
nengiesser south of Anzac at Kajal 
Tepe. From Anzac northward to 
Suvla Bay there were only three bat- 
talions, one squadron and four bat- 
teries, under Major Willmer. Two of 
these were gendarmerie battalions, but 


at Bulair the 7th and 12th Divisiog 
were quartered. Shortly before th 
landing at Suvla, von Sanders receive 
a request signed by General yo 
Falkenhayn to report to German (ep. 
eral headquarters in order to explain 
the situation at the Dardanelles, fH, 
was asked to turn the army command 
over to Field Marshal Freiherr von dey 
Goltz. Sanders felt at once that this 
request was the result of an intrigue 
in Constantinople to place von der 
Goltz in command. Disdaining the 
effect on Falkenhayn, he wired boldly 
to the chief of the German military 
cabinet : 


It has been requested that I be sent 
to general headquarters to inform Gen- 
eral von Falkenhayn of the situation 
at the Dardanelles. This instruction 
is issued after I have led the Fifth 
Army for three months in uninter. 
rupted battles, after Enver has [fre 
quently expressed to me his thanks 
and confidence, at a moment when 
heavy enemy attack is imminent, while 
General von Falkenhayn has nothing 
whatever to do with these operations. 
—Since my recall is certainly not re- 
quested by Enver or by the Turkish 
government, I request information 
whether it is the desire of His Majesty 
the Emperor that I request my dis 
charge and separation from the 
Turkish service. 


This killed the proposal to replace 
him, and a request followed from 
German general headquarters to allov 
Colonel von Lossow of von der Goltz’ 
staff to be attached to von Sanders’ 
staff. What effect the replacement of 
von Sanders by von der Goltz would 
have had on the outcome of the cal 
paign is problematic. One thing ® 
certain. Won der Goltz did not have 
the vigor and determination of Liman 
von Sanders. 
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On August 6 the new Kitchener divi- 
sions were thrown ashore at Suvla 
Bay almost without loss; the tactical 
surprise was completely in the favor 
of the British. The British and French 
at Helles made a holding attack, while 
the forces at Anzae tried to link hands 
with the troops at Suvla. Success 
seemed certain. But Sir Frederick 
Stopford, in command of the IX 
Corps, lacked energy and resolution. 
Troops were allowed to remain on the 
beaches and in the foothills without 
securing the high ground, although 
they were opposed by only two gen- 
battalions. The heat, the 
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3 be sent lack of trained officers, the inexperi- 
ys Ae ence of the troops, the resolution and 
eae tenacity of the small Turkish forces, 


gradually turned the seale in favor 
of the Turks. The information which 


the Fifth 
uninter- 


_has fre Sir Ilan Hamilton received from Suvla 
em was confusing and encouraging, but 
ont ee finally a message came from Aspinall 


3 nothing saying that the golden opportunity 


puree was being thrown away by inaction. 
'y not re. This message arrived the morning 
oe after it was sent. Hamilton tried to 
s Majesty obtain an account of the situation from 


Stopford, but lack of precise informa- 
tion about the situation made inter- 
vention impossible. The British com- 
mander-in-chief might have taken a 
lesson from the events of April 25 and 
26, and have arranged matters of 
communication at Suvla so that lack 
of energetic direction would not dash 
their hopes again. Although Sir Ian 
tried desperately to pump energy into 
Stopford, we hear of such things as 
snipers holding up the advance of 
whole battalions.. Colonel Kannen- 
giesser who was in command of the 
Turkish forees in the early stage of 
operations, wrote: ‘‘During the whole 
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of August 8 the goddess of victory 
held the door of success wide open to 
Stopford, but he would not enter.’’ 
Hamilton finally replaced Stopford 
with General de Lisle; but a change in 
command at that late hour could not 
redeem the situation. 

Liman von Sanders looked upon the 
Suvla Bay affair as the critical period 
of the Dardanelles campaign. There 
were three occasions when the British 
attack menaced the Turkish position, 
and would, had it been successful, 
have proved fatal to the whole Fifth 
Army. 

The first Turkish reenforcements to 
reach the scene of fighting were units 
of the 9th Division under Colonel 
Kannengiesser, but this officer was 
wounded almost as soon as he arrived 
on the scene. Liman von Sanders per- 
sonally examined the situation on 
August 8, and when an attack which 
he had ordered by the 16th Corps 
failed to materialize he removed the 
Turkish officer and placed the com- 
mand of all troops in the Anafarta 
sector in the capable hands of Musta- 
pha Kemal Bey. Despite the con- 
stantly arriving British reenforce- 
ments the final success of the enter- 
prise was denied when the attack at 
Anzac collapsed and the Turks gained 
the high ground at Suvla, leaving the 
British in a decidedly poor tactical 
position. Liman von Sanders felt that 
the British had delayed far too long 
on the beaches, and that had they 
pressed on at once to the outer flank at 
Kiretch Tepe, success would have re- 
sulted. In order to reenforce his 
army, it was necessary for Liman once 
more to denude Bulair of all troops 
and to take all forces from Asia ex- 
cept three battalions. 
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After the failure of the Suvla thrust, 
the British were forced to adopt a 
policy of defense. After it was too 
late to be of decisive result, Lord 
Kitchener sent out energetic corps 
commanders, Byng, Fanshawe, and 
Maude. The unfavorable location of 
the British entrenchments at Suvla, 
the excessive heat, the flies, and lack of 
sanitation, added to the grave daily 
wastage of troops. The losses of the 
Turks were also very heavy, but they 
had the advantage of having more men 
close at hand for the defense. At the 
end of the campaign, however, - their 
morale had declined distinctly and the 
troops could not be induced to attack. 

New operations became vuecessary 
for the Allies when Bulgaria joined 
the Central Powers and a belated ef- 
fort to save Serbia via Salonika sapped 
the strength of the Dardanelles army. 
At this time military opinion in 
France favored evacuation of the 
peninsula in order to cut losses. Lord 
Kitchener recoiled violently from the 
idea of evacuation and was unduly 
sensitive on the effect of the with- 
drawal on the Moslem world. While 
he hesitated, a number of misunder- 
standings occured between him and Sir 
Ian Hamilton over the numbers of 
troops in Egypt and on the peninsula. 
When Lord Kitchener wrote mis-stat- 
ing the number of men under Ham- 
ilton’s command, Sir Ian was forced 
in defense of his own want of achieve- 
ment to bring these facts to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State. This 
led to futile quibbling over the cables, 
and Sir Ian was left to carry on as 
best he could without additional 
troops. 

The thought of evacuation was un- 
bearable to Sir Ian Hamilton, who 


could see the full strategic advantages 
to be gained by the successful conely. 
sion of operations in this theatre 
When Lord Kitchener had hinted tha 
evacuation was being considered anj 
wanted Hamilton’s estimate of th 
losses to be incurred in such an Opera. 
tion, Sir Ian made it clear tha 
evacuation was the counsel of despair, 
He washed his hands of the operation, 
setting the losses to be incurred 
forty to fifty pereent of the effective 
Lord Kitchener at this time allowed 
himself to be concerned with the flow 
of unofficial reports on operations. He 
took personal steps to investigate the 
‘Murdock letter’? and the charges 
contained therein. Repercussions were 
soon felt upon the peninsula. 
October 4, Hamilton received a wire 
from Kitchener stating that unofficial 
reports had severely criticised the 
work of the headquarters staff, par- 
ticularly that of Braithwaite, who it 
was said was more cordially hated by 
the troops than were the Turks. These 
reports declared that the staff was 
quite out of touch with the troops, and 
suggested important changes. Kiteb- 
ener suggested that General Kiggel be 
sent out from England to take Braith- 
waite’s place. Hamilton decided, 
however, that the chief of staff who 
had stood by him like a rock in the 
first terrible days of the landing should 
not be sacrificed. He knew that 
politicians in England were demand: 
ing a sacrifice for so much unrelieve 
defeat in the Mediterranean. TH 
signed his own recall by wiring: 
My confidence in that offic 
(Braithwaite) is complete. I did 0" 
select him; you gave him to me, @l 
I have ever since been grateful to)" 
for your choice. 
After having sent this cable, whit 
made all his staff love him, Sir I# 
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Hamilton did not have long to wait 
until October 17 when he received a 
wire from Lord Kitehener saying: 

The War Council held last night de- 
cided that though the Government 
fully appreciates your work and the 
vallant way in whieh you personally 
have struggled to make the enterprise 
a suecess in the face of the terrible 
difficulties you have had to contend 
against, they, all the same, wish to 
make a change in command, which will 
give them the opportunity of seeing 
you. 

"On October 17, Sir Ian Hamilton 
turned over the command to General 
Birdwood pending the arrival of Gen- 
eral Sir Charles Monro. Of the last 
moment on Gallipoli Hamilton wrote: 


The adieu was a melancholy affair. 
There was no make-believe; that’s a 
sure thing. Whatever the British of- 
fieer may be his forte has never lain 
in his acting. A baddish wrench part- 
ing from de Roebeck and Keyes.—I 
wrung their hands. The bo’sun’s 
whistle sounded.—The anchor went 
up, the serews went round. I wondered 
whether I could stand the strain of 
seeing Imbros, Kephalos, the camp 
fade into the region of dreams.—TI was 


hesitating when a message came from 
the Captain to say that the Admiral 
begged me to run up on the quarter 
deck. So I ran and found the Catham 
steering a corkscrew course—thread- 
ing in and out amongst the warships 
at anchor. Each as we passed manned 
ship and sent us on our way with 
the cheers of brave men ringing in our 
ears. 


Thus the curtain rang down on a 
long military career which began so 
brilliantly on the fire swept heights of 
Majuba. 

On December 20 the British forces 
evacuated Anzac and Suvla almost 
without loss, and on January 8 the last 
of the British forces left Helles with 
equally astonishing success, closing 
with a brilliant tactical operation one 
of the most tragic campaigns in the 
history of the Empire. 

Marshal Liman von Sanders, justly 
eredited with a successful defense, 
moved eastward to defend, amidst 
growing chaos and immense difficulties, 
the country he had served so ad- 
mirably at the Dardanelles. 


DM 


Modern Maxims 
Capt. M. B. Driscouy, O.R.C. 


War is fire and movement, but you have to have 
something to fire and something to move. 
Cromwell talked like God, but he fought like the 


devil. 


If gentleness avoids war, why did our major wars 
come during the time of mild men like Washington, 


Lincoln and Wilson? 


There are two kinds of poison gas. The Germans, 
invented one; Pacifists, another. 








Simplifying Infantry Drill 


Lizut. Con. J. M. ScamMELL, General Staff (Infantry Reserye) 


HE object of this paper is to de- 

scribe the needs which are compel- 
ling us to seek some form of simplified 
drill, and to diseuss the apparent ad- 
vantages of a specific proposal which 
has already been made in this Journal.’ 
Such concrete proposals as are men- 
tioned are made for purposes of illus- 
tration only, and with a full realiza- 
tion of the difficulties which attend 
theoretical suggestions. 

The subject is approached largely 
from the standpoint of a National 
Guard officer. Experience in drawing 
up training programs for a National 
Guard division has taught the neces- 
sity for simplifying infantry drill. 
The War Department, interested prima- 
rily in the Guard as a component part 
of the armed forees of the United 
States, prescribes its standards of 
training. The corps area repeats and 
amplifies these demands. The State, 
bearing in mind its own needs, rightly 
insists upon efficient training in such 
subjects as will fit its local military 
forces to meet the demands of a civil 
disturbance or of a disaster. With the 
limited time available for training and 
the multitude of demands, something 
must be neglected. Unit commanders 
who are held financially responsible for 
the eare of property seldom let that 
item suffer. Routine administration 
frequently is excellent, it creates a 
good impression at inspections. Dis- 
cipline, close and extended order drill, 
and training in the use of arms are 
often neglected. We have good care- 
takers. We develop excellent clerks. 
But we have few soldiers. Combat 
efficiency suffers. 

‘March, 1930, page 255. 
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National Guard officers, harrassei 
by the demands from higher authority 
turn to the Regular Army for a pat. 
tern. They find there skeletonize 
units still further depleted by car. 
taking and fatigue details, little bette 
off if at all. The Guardsmen philoso. 
phically conclude that they need not 
fret unduly about standards so high 
that even the Regulars cannot attain 
them. 

In 1917 and 1918, in our haste to 
create a great army to meet a major 
emergency, we wasted valuable train- 
ing time fusing with the mechanism of 
a too elaborate close order drill. Green 
replacements were thrown unformed 
into the fiery furnace of battle, able 
to do ‘‘squads right’’ but ignorant of 
how to deploy, to seek cover, and even 
of how to shoot. American graves 
blossomed quickly in France. The 
services of supply and evacuation were 
uselessly taxed, and there were heavy 
burial details. When we look forward 
into the future we see in our minds 
eye the same condition—amillions of 
raw recruits of all grades of aptitude 
trying patiently to master an obsolete 
close order drill which has only au 
indirect bearing upon training for bat- 
tle, spending precious hours on the 
futility of the present method of 
changing from line into column and 
vice versa. Meanwhile time, the most 
priceless commodity in war and the 
only item which ean never be replaced, 
is squandered in the name of “dis 
ciplinary training.’’ During the 
World War there may have been the 
excuse of the hurry and confusion; 
there were so many changes 10 he 
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made, and there was So little time for 
reflection. We have not the same ex- 
euse today. 

Then there is the R. O. T. C., which 
is charged with the task of preparing 
emergency officers. The time spent on 
the constant repetition of close order 
drill diminishes the interest of the 
cadets, gives to the enemies of the insti- 
tution their strongest talking point, 
and moderates the enthusiasm of 
friends. Furthermore, by whatever 
amount this close order drill is unnec- 
essary, by that amount there is fail- 
ure to instruet future leaders in other 
necessary duties than the supervision 
of drill. 

The value of disciplinary drill is not 
questioned. It is basie and essential. 
It should be exalted above everything 
else. But may it be proved that the 
present system of close order drill is 
the only means whereby it may be at- 
tained? May it be demonstrated that 
it is the best means, or even a good 
one? Considering our national de- 
fense policy, may it even be said that 
we are able to secure disciplinary 
training to the necessary degree with- 
out present elose order drill? 

Let us begin by asking, ‘‘ What are 
the objects of close order drill?’’ The 
mechanical purpose is to render troops 
flexible and readily responsive to the 
will of their commander, so that men 
in groups may be moved from place to 
place under varying conditions. This 
may be done only by means of some 
standardized organization and proce- 
dure. A further object, purely disei- 
plinary, is to form habits of thought 
and of action which will render soldiers 
efficient and units cohesive under con- 
ditions of fatigue, excitement, and 
nervous strain common on the field of 
battle when the eonseious, deliberative 
functions of the mind are often sus- 


pended. Such natural instincts as may 
prove dangerous in action must be 
overcome and replaced by automatic 
reflexes. The herd, or gregarious in- 
stinct, for example, will cause men to 
crowd together for moral support— 
‘‘Misery loves company’’—this is 
the most disastrous thing that 
ean happen under modern machine 
gun or shell fire. This instinct 
must be modified and be replaced by 
an automatic impulse to scatter under 
fire. Such impulses as this may be 
instilled into the soldier only by con- 
stant repetition. The time spent in 
learning two separate, wholly unre- 
lated sets of drill is time taken at the 
expense of forming the maximum 
number of such necessary automatic 
habits. 


In addition to habits of physical ac- 
tion there are habits of thought and 
moral qualities to be developed: loy- 
alty, instant obedience, precision, and 
thoroughness, are random examples. A 
recruit has just so much time in which 
to become a disciplined and trained 
soldier. The question that we must 
answer is, which makes a man more 
fit for combat and more of an asset 
toward gaining the victory, the forma- 
tion of correct physical, mental and 
moral habits, or the mastery of the 
present close order drill? The soldier 
who has to master a long series of close 
order movements which require a great 
deal of time in order to secure preci- 
sion, and who then must rely upon a 
separate set of extended order move- 
ments to form his battle habits, does 
and must sacrifice thoroughness. <A 
close order drill related to and based 
upon the same formations used on the 
march and in battle would enable us 
to secure thoroughness and precision ; 
it would enable us to form in omur sol- 
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diers those habits which will preserve 
lives, maintain the integrity of units 
in action, facilitate control, make reor- 
ganization in battle easy and simple, 
and help mightily toward victory. 

It is easy to comment on the play 
from the grandstand. It is easy for 
a substitute player on the bench to 
criticize the team captain or the coach. 
But when one must face responsibility, 











Xenophon's Maneuver bya rear 
guard to cover the crossing of a 
river: (Adapted from Boucher's 
L’Anabose, p.199) 














one’s point of view is straightway mod- 
ified. And change, however desirable 
in itself, is attended with inevitable 
difficulties and confusion. There is 
inertia to be overcome. Many infan- 
try officers have been brought up 
under the present system of close order 
drill and regard the established order 
with almost fanatical devotion. There 
will be those who will point out the 
dangers of innovation. Military estab- 
lishments are notably and necessarily 
conservative, perhaps because they are 
eoncerned with such important re- 
sponsibilities as the lives of citizens, 
the safety of the state, and the for- 
tunes of future generations. Realiz- 
ing fully all these difficulties, it was 
with misgivings that the writer went 
to the office of the Chief of Infantry 


ee 


with a proposal to base infantry drill 
on the squad column; only to discover 
that steps have already been takey 
toward the simplification of infantry 
drill, and to have attention drawn to 
an identical proposal in the Iyranrey 
JOURNAL of March, 1930. 

‘‘We start with history,’’ this arti. 
cle, which was inspired by the forma. 
tions used in the year 1686, opens. 
Let us raise the ante by 1000 years. 
It was Xenophon’s solution of our 
problem, some 1400 years ago, that 
first suggested to the writer the use of 
the squad column as the basis of a sys. 
tem of close order drill. ‘‘Upon ad- 
vancing he found the height held by 
the enemy...... The soldiers encour- 
aged one another and climbed to the 
assault in platoon columns.’’ Gen- 
eral Boucher explains what had hap- 
pened : 


As they entered the mountains the 
terrain became difficult. 

The formation by fours... .was use- 
ful only in exceptional cases. It be- 
eame necessary to find another meet- 
ing new requirements, i. e., to make an 
organized unit of bravery out of 3 
mere band of soldiers, at the same time 
giving it the means of moving in an 
orderly way over all sorts of terrain. 

It was at this time in Xenophon’ 
army that the third principle of Soc- 
rates’ doctrine began to receive its 
application. This principle excluded 
in every formation all idea of line for 
that of file. The customary march 
formation of the smallest unit com- 
manded by an officer (a platoon 0 
enomoty of 25 men) is, consequently, 
in single file with the platoon com- 
mander leading and the file-closer (set- 
ond in command ) at the tail. 

The companies being in line of pls 
toon columns, by closing their inter- 
vals, created a new battle formation, 
new phalanx which we may call a mass 
of platoon columns. ...consequently 
there was secured an " excellent aly 
proach formation for broken ter 
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rain....The application of Socrates’ 
principle thus adapted itself to all the 
needs of the march and combat, de- 
manding simply that the soldier follow 
the lead of his immediate commander, 
or. to be exact, of the soldier in front 
of him. 

Thus did the Greeks devise a forma- 
tion suitable for drill, for marching 
and for combat, by disearding the idea 
of line in favor of that of the file. 
Close order drill, therefore, did not 
exist as a thing apart for disciplinary 
purposes only; it existed to train men 
for battle. The same was true of the 
Roman legions, of whose soldiers Flav- 
ius Josephus said that their drills were 
bloodless battles and their battles 
bloody drills. The same could still be 
said of the soldiers of 1686. It could no 
longer be said to the same degree when 
the increased range, accuracy, and vol- 
ume of fire required a wide extension 
not only laterally but in depth. It is 
no longer possible to attack in the 
formations which are suitable for use 
on the parade ground or in the armory. 
But because the application of the 
principle must be modified does not 
destroy the value of the principle it- 
self. The squad column formation is 
useful up to and including the ap- 
proach formation, and even at times 
during battle. There are important 
advantages to be gained by making it 
the basic formation for close order drill 
as well as on the mareh; units can be 
kept together at all times, each man in 
his accustomed place. It is here that 
we create and foster psychological 
assets of the greatest value. This ad- 
vantage too was well understood by 
Xenophon : 


This exact knowledge of their places 
seemed to him (Cyrus the Great) to be 
of great service, both to prevent their 
being put into disorder, and, if they 
should be disordered, to enable them 


to rally more readily....They seemed 
to him, moreover, to be benefited by 
living together, inasmuch as they 
would be less likely to desert one an- 
other; because he observed that ani- 
mals that fed together were troubled 
if anyone separated them from each 
other. 

The squad column formation is the 


most flexible formation of which it is 
possible to conceive. The squad does 
not have to consist of any set number 
of soldiers. Higher units may be reor- 
ganized without disturbing its integ- 
rity, and it may be instantly changed 
without affecting higher units. The 
combat group does not have to be lim- 
ited to eight men because that is the 
maximum allowed by the necessities of 
close order drill. A column ean be 
formed of a width to fit any road, 
without breaking up tactical units. 
Reorganization may be effected in- 
stantly to suit any conditions of march 
or of combat. Cover may be taken, 
patrols formed, and deployment ef- 
fected quickly and smoothly in any 
direction by a simple order or signal, 
and the integrity of tactical units is 
maintained throughout. The soldier 
knows his place on the drill field, on 
the march, or in action—it is always 
the same. Reorganization presents no 
problems to the officer and causes no 
confusion among the men. The squad, 
in squad column, is a real combat unit. 
The leader is always in front and the 
second in command brings up the rear 
to aid him or to take his place. The 
soldiers look for leadership ahead of 
them ; and they know that there is sup- 
port behind them. 

There will undoubtedly be diffieul- 
ties in adapting the squad column 
basis to close order drill, especially to 
ceremonies. But with the real ad- 
vantages outlined above it appears to 
be worth the effort. Nothing that is 
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really worth while can be accomplished 
without difficulties. Those who would 
raise objections on the score of the 
trouble in adapting the squad column 
to ceremonial uses should inquire first 
if the present system is, after all, with- 
out objections; then whether the sup- 
posed difficulties cannot be overcome; 
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and finally if they are important 
enough to outweigh the real tactical 
advantages. 

Ceremonies are of genuine practical 
importance in forming good soldiers 
and good units. If they are not, there 
is something wrong with the ceremo- 
nies. If they depend for their value 
upon a picturesque and complicated 
system of evolutions, then we should 
go further than we do today and adopt 
the fancy drill of uniformed lodges, or 
resurrect the old zouave drill. As a 
matter of fact, soldiers would look silly 
cavorting through such meaningless 
antics. That which gives to any mili- 
tary ceremony its beauty is its prac- 
tical utility and its real significance. 
It is unity of purpose and efficiency, 
not complicated evolutions, that count. 
No fancy drill can compare in beauty 
with massed columns above which the 
light darts from naked bayonets. 

It may be desirable, even if it is not 
necessary, to pass in review in line. For 
purposes of inspection or to present a 
solid rank at parade it may be neces- 
sary to be able to form in ranks as at 
present. The squad column formation 





does not preclude this. Whateye 
infantry drill would lose in variety 
would be gained in efficiency and pre. 
cision. A few, simple, simultaneous, 
swift changes from column into line 
and from line into column would rp. 
place the present slow, cumbersome anj 
messy changes. There would be m9 
excuse for a slovenly performance, (. 
M. T. C. recruits could stage a credit. 
able review within a week; and there 
would be more time available for in. 
struction in other important and more 
interesting subjects. 

The proposed system fits our national 
defense system admirably. It will ex- 
able us to train our levies intensively 
in a national emergency. It will enable 
us to train partially in advance future 
leaders through the C. M. T. C. and 
the R. O. T. C., and more thoroughly 
than at present. The Regular Army 
could secure at least a minimum of 
basic training in spite of the devastat- 
ing details for fatigue and special duty. 
The National Guard could fit itself for 
its dual mission by economizing its 
precious training time. The change is 
so simple that it could be put into 
effect with a minimum of confusion 
and disturbance. Reservists, or those 
trained in the old system, could master 
the changes within a few days. Troops 
now undergoing instruction could 
change almost instantaneously. 

Some simplification is bound to come. 
No other proposal offers so many ad- 
vantages with so little inconvenience. 
The reorganization of higher units need 
not be involved. 

Such are the advantages which 4p- 
pear from the standpoint of theory. 
Only actual experiments will show ho¥ 
far they can be realized in practice 
But when the promise is so great, & 
periment appears to be warranted. 
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‘To the Sea’’—and Supply 


ist Linut. Ritey F. Ennis, Infantry 


AJ. GEN. William T. Sherman, 
M riding east on the Decatur road, 
paused and turned for one last look 
at Atlanta, smoldering and in ruins. 
As he paused, a passing band of the 
XIV Corps struck up ‘‘John Brown’s 
soul goes marching on,’’ and the men 
caught up the strain ‘‘Glory, glory, 
Hallelujah,’ as they had never done 
before. The whole army was thrilled 
and inspired with the spirit of a bold 
undertaking. The day, November 16, 
1864, ‘‘was extremely beautiful, clear 
sunlight, with bracing air’’ which 
seemed further to exhilarate the army. 
Many groups of passing soldiers, ree- 
ognizing their commander, called out 
to him, ‘‘Unele Billy, I guess Grant is 
waiting for us at Richmond.’’ 

What thoughts ran through the mind 
of the old campaigner as he paused 
for his last look at Atlanta and turned 
his horse’s head eastward toward the 
sea? Did he dream of how this bold 
campaign would appeal to the popular 
fancy in the North and blaze his name 
in bold letters on the history of his 
country? Or did he dream of how the 
South would remain bitter over the 
‘wanton destruction’’ of his campaign 
for almost a century? 

A striking picture. But striking and 
fleeting pictures do not often teach 
military lessons. Doubtless the greatest 
lesson of this campaign is mobility— 
of action, organization, and thought— 
and its relationship to supply. Perhaps 
this movement had better be called a 
great infantry raid than a campaign. 


General Sherman’s army was made 
up almost exelusively of infantry— 


infantry that was so light that it would 
better be described as flying infantry. 
The equipment of each man was pared 
down to little more than his clothing, 
rifle, and a single blanket, with a 
coffee-pot and a stew pan for the mess 
group to which he was assigned. Each 
man carried 40 rounds of ammunition 
on his person, and on the wagons there 
were 200 rounds per man. It was some 
of the finest infantry that the world has 
ever seen—an army of individuals with 
self confidence gained in the hard 
school of experience—infantry that 
marched steadily and rapidly with a 
long swinging stride and in a loose 
formation. All men were inspired with 
complete confidence in ‘‘Uncle Billy,’’ 
and a devil-may-care spirit made the 
1,000 miles to Richmond, with 20 days’ 
rations in the wagons, fade into in- 
significance. It was infantry at its 
best, and morale at its highest. 

There was no place in this army for 
the weakling or the non-combatant. 
General Sherman, said, ‘‘ Extraordin- 
ary efforts had been made to purge this 
army of non-combatants and sick men, 
for we knew that there was no place of 
safety save with the army itself; our 
wagons were loaded with ammunition, 
provisions, and forage, and we could 
ill afford to haul even sick men in the 
ambulances, so that all on this exhibit 
may be assumed to have been able- 
bodied, experienced soldiers, well armed 
well equipped and provided as far as 
human foresight could, with all the 
essentials of life, strength, and vigor- 
ous action.’’ 

On November 10, 1864 the strength 
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of the army was 59,545, made up of 52,- 
796 infantry, 4,961 cavalry, and 1,788 
field artillery. The main part of the 
army left Atlanta on November 15. It 
was divided into two wings. The right 
was under Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard and 
was made up of the XV and XVII 
Corps; and the left was under com- 
mand of Maj. Gen. H. W. Slocum and 
was made up of the XIV and XX 
Corps. Both officers were young but 
experienced, and had excellent records. 
The cavalry was a separate unit under 
command of Brig. Gen. J. Kilpatrick. 
In general instructions issued Novem- 
ber 9, General Sherman ordered, ‘‘ The 
habitual order of march will be when- 
ever practicable, by four roads, as 
nearly parallel as possible, and con- 
verging at points hereafter to be indi- 
cated in orders.”’ 


There was no general supply train; 
each corps was independent for supply. 
The corps supply trains were distrib- 
uted among the brigades, which in 
turn allotted but one wagon and one 
ambulance to each regiment. All lines 
of supply and communication to the 
rear were cut on November 12. The 
total transportation of this army of 
almost 60,000 consisted of 2,500 six- 
mule wagons and 600 ambulances of 
a two-horse type. The field artillery 
was reduced to 65 guns, which were 
mostly in four-gun batteries. Each gun 
and caisson was drawn by eight horses. 
There were 200 rounds of ammunition 
for each gun. Each army corps had 
a pioneer battalion that followed the 
advance guard and had a 900-foot 
section of the ‘‘wing’’ pontoon train. 
The march started at 7:00 A. M. each 
day and a standard of 15 miles was set 
for the daily ‘‘hike.’’ 

General Sherman did not propose 
to march direct to Richmond by way 


Se, 


of Augusta and Charlotte. He intende; 
to reach the sea-coast first at Savanna) 
or Port Royal, or perhaps even , 
Pensacola, depending upon the develop. 
ments of his campaign. From Atlant 
to the sea he would be dependent upon 
the 20 days’ rations and five days’ yj 
oats and corn forage in the wagons, 
and upon foraging. From the sea ty 
Richmond he would be dependent upon 
bases established successively along the 
coast, and upon foraging. 


General Howard’s right wing and 
the cavalry moved southeast from At. 
lanta, following the railroad toward 
Jonesboro; while General Slocun’s 
left wing headed east from Atlanta by 
Decatur and Stone Mountain, towari 
Madison. These divergent lines were 
designed to threaten both Macon and 
Augusta, while Milledgeville, the capi. 
tal of Georgia, 100 miles from Atlanta, 
was the converging point for the two 
wings. 

The left wing under General Slocum 
moved generally along the Augusta 
Railroad, with corps separated, as far 
as Madison. Then it turned suddenly 
south toward Milledgeville, which it 
occupied on November 22. The right 
wing under General Howard followed 
two roads toward Macon, by Jonesboro 
and McDonough, but passed north of it 
and crossed the Oemulgee at Planter's 
Factory by pontoon bridge November 
18 and 19. General Kilpatrick’s caval- 
ry was sent to make a feint on Macon. 
General Howard’s right wing moved 
to Gordon, ten miles south of Milledge 
ville, by way of Monticello, arriving 
there on November 22. These decep- 
tively moving columns completely 
baffled General Hardee as to General 
Sherman’s real objective until the 
21st. 

By the time that General Sherman's 
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army had reached the vieinity of Mil- 
ledgeville, foraging had become highly 
systemized. The rations with which 
the army set out were treated as far 
as possible as a reserve, Each brigade 
commander had authority to detail one 
company of foragers of about 50 men. 

Officers were selected to command 
the foraging parties. Boldness and 
enterprise were needed, and foraging 
was attended with a. great deal of 
danger and hard work. -The foraging 
parties would set out every morning 
before daylight and proceed five or six 
miles from the route of march of their 
brigade. They would keep ahead of 
their column most of the day, and 
would then usually join the supply 
train. The foragers were mounted on 
a nondeseript array of mules and 
horses, with pieees of carpet for saddles 
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Draped around 


and ropes for bridles. 
the necks of the animals would be part 
of the plunder of the day; and behind 
would come a family carriage or a plan- 
tation wagon, loaded with bacon, corn- 
meal, turkeys, chickens, and everything 


edible. The supplies thus gathered 
were turned over to the brigade com- 
missary. 

The foragers automatically formed 
a wide screen of scouts that covered 
the flanks and front of the army; this 
provided excellent march security. If 
they came into contact with the 
enemy’s cavalry they would rapidly 
withdraw and form a firing line. Other 
parties, hearing the firing, would come 
to their support. The enemy, as a rule, 
would get the impression that he was 
confronted with the main body. These 
parties developed a dashing team work, 
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and provided better security to the 
army than the cavalry had done in the 
earlier campaigns. 

Every effort was made to limit 
foraging to regular organized parties, 
but there was much abuse of the forag- 
ing order. General Sherman describes 
one incident, ‘‘ A soldier passed me with 
a ham on his musket, a jug of sorghum 
molasses under his arm, and a big piece 
of honey in his hand, from which he 
was eating, and, catching my eye, he 
remarked sotto voce and carelessly to 
a comrade, ‘Forage liberally on tie 
eountry.’’’ The foragers soon gained 
the name of Sherman’s ‘‘bummers.’’ 
Every possible effort was made to check 
abuses among the foraging parties, and 
though acts of pillage, robbery, and 
violence were committed, homicide and 
rape were almost unknown. The worst 
offenders were among Kilpatrick’s 
cavalry, but even they were outrivalled 
by Wheeler’s Confederate cavalry, 
whose behavior caused many a cry in 
the South of ‘‘save us from ourselves.”’ 

The corps commanders alone were in- 
trusted with authority to destroy 
houses, mills, cotton-gins, and the like. 
Colonel Poe, chief engineer, supervised 
the destruction of the business district 
of Atlanta, and he carefully guarded 
public buildings, homes, and churches 
against the fire. Railroads were com- 
pletely destroyed whenever possible 
and the rails were usually heated in 
the center and bent around a nearby 
tree. 

The army left Milledgeville on Nov- 
ember 24 with Millen as its next point 
of concentration. The right wing fol- 
lowed the Savannah Railroad and the 
left wing moved to Sandersville, by 
Davisboro and Louisville. The cavalry 
marched rapidly by a circuitous route 
to rescue prisoners confined at Millen, 


and at the same time give the impres. 
sion that it was the spearhead of , 
general advance on Augusta. General 
Sherman entered Millen on December 
3, and on that date his army spread 
from Lumpkins Station to south of 
the Ogeechee River, opposite Searboro. 

The army had now covered two. 
thirds the distance to Savannah and 
General Sherman determined to push 
on directly to that point. Thus far 
there had been almost no resistance to 
his progress, except from Gen. G. W. 
Smith’s operations in defense of Macon 
and from Wheeler’s cavalry. Leaving 
Macon, General Smith joined General 
Hardee, who was now between General 
Sherman’s army and Savannah. Gen- 
eral Beauregard had come from the 
west early in the campaign and had 
issued many appeals ‘‘To the people 
of Georgia’’ to arise and defend their 
native soil and to rally around their 
patriotic governor and gallant soldiers. 
A dispersion of the slender forces of 
the Confederates for guerrilla warfare, 
supported by a widespread popular 
uprising, was what General Sherman 
had most feared, but by the time that 
he reached Millen the levée en masse 
had proved to be a fiasco. 


On December 8 and 10 General Sher- 
man’s army reached the defenses of 
Savannah. Finding that city well 
fortified and garrisoned ‘with about 
18,000 men, the commander determined 
first to open communications with the 
Union fleet, which had been awaiting 
his arrival. Contact was established 
with it south of Savannah and arrange 
ments were made to transfer supplies 
from Port Royal to Savannah by se. 
On December 20, before General Sher- 
man had completely invested the city, 
General Hardee evacuated and with- 
drew to Charleston. 
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Un the morning of December 22, 
General Sherman rode into the city of 
Savannah, and sent the following mes- 
sage by ship to Fortress Monroe for 
transmission by wire to President Lin- 
coln. “‘I beg to present you as a 
Christmas gift the city of Savannah, 
with 150 guns and plenty of ammuni- 
tion, also about 25,000 bales of cotton. 
W. T. Sherman, Major-General.”’ The 
march through Georgia fired the popu- 
ar imagination and made General 
Sherman the hero of the Northern press 
and public. It raised the morale of 








the North, disappointed over Grant’s 
campaign in Virginia, and was one of 
the greatest blows to the morale of the 
South. 

Behind General Sherman’s army lay 
a great swath through Georgia, ran- 
sacked of food, cotton, cattle, and draft 
animals. With 265 miles of track de- 
stroyed, most of the important rail- 
roads of Georgia were paralyzed. The 
march to the sea cut General Lee’s re- 
maining lines of supply and communi- 
cation to the ‘‘Deep South.’’ The 
‘‘granary of the south’’ no longer had 
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supplies to send to General Lee’s army. 

General Sherman’s campaign was 
another demonstration that only in- 
fantry supported by large bodies of 
engineers can paralyze lines of supply 
and communication. Countless cavalry 
raids were made during the Civil War 
on these lines, but none were a success 
because the work of the cavalry must 
be done so hurriedly that the enemy 
can quickly repair the damage. 

The great devastated areas created 
by an operation of the type of General 
Sherman’s march to the sea, are a se- 
rious obstacle in the path of a pursuing 
army. Striking historical examples of 


their value are found in the devastatio, 
wrought by the Russians in their ow) 
country in their retreat. before Napdl. 
eon, and in Marshal von Hindenburg’; 
devastation of Russia during his yp. 
treat toward Germany in 1914. 

Will the tank, the armored car, and 
the airplane make warfare of the future 
the most mobile in the history of the 
world? If so, would it not be well to 
study closely the campaigns of General 
Sherman, one of the greatest advocates 
of mobility of action, organization, and 
thought—a man who learned by ex. 
perience that highly mobile forces like 
eavalry cannot effectively strike at lines 
of supply and communication. 


D 


Modern Maxims 
Capt. M. B. Driscoix, O.R.C. 


War plans are like children ;if they do not mature, 


they are idiotic. 


War is a cement that makes people stick together. 
You may bluff with a good front, but the enemy 


will cut you off behind. 


When a nation does not know the briny deep, 
it will eventually go up Salt Creek. 

It is no puzzle to estimate the mentality of a sol- 
dier who spends his time at crossword puzzles. 

When people become too good to fight, their enemies 
send them where wings are worn. 
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Roster of Officers, Infantry Regiments 
and Brigades 


lst Brigade 
Ft. Wadsworth, 
N. Y. 

Bric. GENERAL 
Rosenbaum, O. B. 
MAJOR 
Orton, W. R. 
CAPTAIN 
Rayens, C. E. 


ist LIEUTENANT 
Kean, W. B., Jr. 
2d Brigade 


Madison Barracks, 

N 

Bric. GENERAL 

Jackson, W. P. 
MAJORS 

Uhl, F. E 

Mann, W. R. 

Ist LIEUTENANTS 

Jenkins, E. 

Price, A. L 

Larr, D. (FA) 


3d _ Brigade 
Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex. 


Bric. GENERAL 
cheu, F. §. 
MAJOR 

Lyman, E. J. 
CAPTAINS 
Collins, H. J 
Partridge, F. 


Ist LIEUTENANT 
Sugg, O. D. 
2D LIEUTENANT 
Aloe, R. C. 


4th Brigade 
mw. FF. 8. Warren, 
Wyo. 

Bric. GENERAL 
Howland, C. R. 
MAJOR 

Bonney, F. BE, 


CAPTAIN 
Peixotto, E. M. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Farmer, C. R. 
Buck, W. A. 
2p LIEUTENANT 


Stanton, W. C. 
(FA) 


5th Brigade 
Vancouver Bks., 
Wash. 

Bric. GENERAL 
Wolf, P. A. 


CAPTAINS 
Henderson, H. M. 
Bender, J. 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Dodd, F. T. 
Dorrien, H. C. 
McGinley, E. 
2p LIEUTENANT 
Harron, J. A. 


6th Brigade 
Ft. Rosecrans, Cal. 
Bric. GENERAL 
McCleave, R. 
MAJOR 
Moss, W. H. 


CAPTAIN 
Mahoney, T. E. 
ist LIBUTENANT 
Springer, R. M. 
2p LIBSUTENANT 
Watts, N. E. 


8th Brigade 

Ft. McPherson, Ga. 
Bric. GENERAL 

Estes, G. H. 


MAJOR 
Allen, O. 
CAPTAIN 
Smith, O. 8. 
lst LIEZUTENANTS 


Winn, W. S., Jr. 
Landon, C. > 


10th Brigade 

Ft. Benjamin Har- 

Bric. GENERAL 

Jamerson, G. H. 
MAJOR 

Hazlett, H. F. 
CAPTAIN 

Crisp, S. M. 

ist LIEUTENANT 

Sears, R. (FA) 


12th Brigade 

Ft. Sheridan, Il. 
Bric. GENERAL 

McCloskey, M. 


Lt. COLONEL 
Bickford, R. J. 
CAPTAIN 
McCord, W. D. 
lst LIEUTENANT 
Bush, H. C. 


14th Brigade 
Ft. Omaha, Nebr. 
Bric. GENERAL 
Etlinge, LeR. 
MAJOR 
Kelleher, W. P. 
Ist LIEUTENANTS 


Bolt, J. L. 
Keerans, C. L. 
Jones, H. C. 


16th Brigade 

Ft. Hunt, Virginia 
Lt. COLONEL 

Emery, A. R. 


MaJor 
Duffy, R. (MC) 
CAPTAINS 


Stroh, D. A. 
Bergin, W. E. 
Fitzgerald, E. J. 


M. 
Kimball, E. A. 


18th Brigade 


Ft. Rodman, Mass. 


Bric. GENERAL 
Walker, M. L. 


CAPTAINS 
Chapman, E. G. 
Crockett, J. C. 
lst LIEUTENANT 
Mahoney, P. H. 


19th Brigade 
Ft. Davis, 
Canal Zone 
Bric. GENERAL 
Roberts, C. D. 


MAJORS 
Evans, V. 
Olmstead, M. E. 

CAPTAIN 
Foreman, T. W. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 


Granberry, H. C. 
Roberts, T. D. 
(Cav.) 


2ist Brigade 
Schofield Bks., 
Tt. &. 

Bric. GENERAL 
Reeves, J. H. 


CAPTAINS 
Gibson, J. H. 
Heap, T. P. 

2p LI&vTeNnaANTs 


Renfro, C. D. 
Wheaton, H. J. 


224 Brigade 
Schofield Bks., 
z. &. 
MAJOR 
Brannan, F. M. 
CAPTAINS 
Hedge, G. R. 
Malone, E. H. 
ist LIEUTENANT 
Byrne, B. A., Jr. 


23d Brigade 
Ft. Wm. McKinley, 
y. I. 


Bric. GENERAL 
Collins, E. T. 


MAJor 
Cook, L. H. 


CAPTAINS 


Lennon, B. M. 
Carter, J. D.* 


lst LIEUTENANT 


Strobehn, E. L. 
(FA) 


lst Infantry 
Ft. Francis E. War- 
ren, Wyo. 


COLONEL 
Smith, K. T. 


Lr. CoOL. 
O'Loughlin, W. J. 


MAJORS 
Sanford, G. A. 
Montesinos, S. M. 
Pigott, W. T., Jr. 
Easton, J. D. 
Speer, C. E. 
Shamotulski, C. 

A. 


CAPTAINS 
Valverde, C. A. 
Caulkins, R. M. 
Bartow, D. } 
Buchanan, M. 
Meade, W. A. 
Adair, H. D. 
DeLong, J. C. 
Harrison, W. F. 
Marshall, P. G., 

Jr. 
Murphy, J. J. 
Arnold, E. G. 
Wolfe, L. R. 
Nichols, A. R. 


LaRue, F 

lst LIEUTENANTS 
Molony, G. H. 
Willis, J. B. 
Whitlow, A. B. 
Foss, 8S 

Dewitt, W. W. 


Kinney, G. C. 
Gamble, A. 8S. 
Gaither, R., Jr. 
Stephens, L. E. 
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Absent: 
Beckett, R. C. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Holland, J. F. 
Mitchell, P. J. 
Carpenter, R. C. 
Lynde, N. M., Jr. 


24 Infantry 
Ft. Wayne, Mich. 


COLONEL 
Shaw, F. B. 


Lr. Cou, 
Beuret, E. G. 


CAPTAINS 
Hall, R. 
Soderholm, N. L. 
Campbell, P. S. 
Bollenbeck, J. W. 
Anderson, K. 8. 
Murphy, W. A. 
Nemo, R. C. 
Renth, R. L. 
Nesbit, R.. L. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


Gooler, M. H. 
Carnes, J. J. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Rumbold, R. E. 
Beattie, R. B. 
Boos, F. H. 
Wilson, W. C. 
Ferguson, D. W. 
Kimpton, T. R. 
arenas, E. 


Q 


Ft. Sheridan, Ill. 


MAJOR 
Waite, Sumner 


CAPTAINS 
Lippincott, J. R 
Coughlin, J. V. 
Nolan, J. P. 
McKay, W. R. 
Fleming, W. R. 
Hazelrigg, W. R. 
Durette, M. B. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Heineke, H,. E. 
Stebbins, A. K. 
McBride, R. J. 


2p LIBUTENANTS 
Cooper, R. C. 
Pierce, R. J. 
Scott, L. C. 


Ft. Brady, Mich. 


MAJOR 
Crawford, M., 


CAPTAINS 
Norris, G. B. 
Crowley, E. K. 
Burt, F. 

Cohn, S. F. 
Collett, W. H. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Oliver, M. F. W. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 

Anderson, W. 

Merrill, P. W. 

Sachs, E. I. 

Richardson, J. L., 
or. 


Jr. 


3d Infantry 
Ft. pe ly Minn. 


COLONEL 
Stone, D. L. 


Lr. C 
Lentz, B. 


MAJors 
eaten, M. 


Keeley, H. J. 
Grant, J. H 


CAPTAINS 


Jones, C. H. 
Lennon, B. M. 
Ackerson, M. 
Spicer, C. B. 
Higgins, W. R. 
Urquhart, J. R. 
Fowle, D. 
Frakes, E 
Doyle, J. E. 
Arnold, R. F. 
Speece, N. W. 
Boyers, J. A. 


OL. 


ZQ 


Burgheim, J. H. 
Gorman, J. J. 
Darr, J. W. 
Davidson, O. L. 


Dukes, T. A. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 


Traywick, J. » a 


Cuastes, 6. <€. 
Loyd, F. R. 
Smith, D. B. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Dunn, F. E. 
Grizzard, H. N. 
Leakey, F. N. 
Moscatelli, T. G. 
Douglas, G. A. 
McNerney, J. A. 
Conner, G. F. 


Watson, R. J. 
Nyquist, B. L. 
Haugen, O. D. 


4th Infantry 
Ft. George Wright, 
Wash. 


COLONEL 
Partello, J. K. 


MAJsOr 
Yancey, B. A. 


CAPTAINS 
Zech, L. D. 
Morse, W. P. 
Rogers, A. H. 
Wappenstein, 


Blair, N. 
Johnston, R. H. 
Orsinger, R. 
Pettee, C. S. 
Randolph, G. N. 
Spooner, L. 8S. 
Uhrig, J. E. 


Absent: 
Estill, D. H. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 


Maertens, K. 
Murray, W. 8. 


W. 


Chrisman, O. G. 
Wright, E. K. 
McCormick, O. 
McGowan, . E. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 


Deyo, W. J., Jr. 
Weyrauch, P. R. 


Ft. Missoula, Mont. 
MAJOR 


Absent: 
Gonser, G. J. 


CAPTAINS 
Foster, A. D. 
Allen, D. H. 
Stafford, B. 
Ely, E. W. 
Pomerene, J. D. 
Herbert, G. F. 
lst LIEUTENANT 
Wolfe, P. T. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Enger, E. E. 
Underwood, J. M. 


Barnes, G. R. 
Kinnee, D. J. 


Ft. Lincoln, N. D. 


Lt. COLONEL 
McNamara, W. 
MAJOR 

Byrne, F. A. 
CAPTAINS 
Anderson, G. A. 
Tourtillott, R. R. 

Little, B. P. 
Hoss, C. A. 

Stow, H. E. 

1st LIZUTENANTS 
Pangburn, E. D. 

Dudley, W. K. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 

anepaner. W. R. 


Willette, G. C. 
Absent: 
Trotter, L. T. R. 


6th Infantry 

Fort Williams, Me. 
COLONEL 

Bennett, L. C. 


LT. COLONEL 
Gimperling, T. N. 


MAJORS 
Adams, W. F. 


Absent: 
R. D. 


CAPTAINS 
Fainter, F. F. 
Cawthorne, T. H. 
Ready, J. L 
Lummis, I. 


Bell, 


Kershaw, Cc. G. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Collins, L. C. 
Colson, C. F. 
Gillette, F. E. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 


Crombez, M. C. 
Lindquist, R. E. 
Walsh, J. X. 


Ft. McKinley, Me. 


Lr. COLONEL 
Nolan, D. A. 


MAJors 
Weaver, J. R. N. 
Teachout, G. W. 

CAPTAINS 
ORenaraen, Ww. 


Coniter, Cc. &. 
Butler, J. F. 
Haycock, C. P. 
Farrell, L. J. 
Schlaepfer, R. K. 
Bonnett, D. V. H. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Johnston, H. D. 
Maglin, W. H. 
Kernan, P. M. 
MeNickle, 8S. P. 
Absent: 
Willis, H. E. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Gray, E. B. 
Cummings, E. A. 
Absent: 
oman P. 


Ft. Preble, Maine 


CAPTAIN 
Oliver, M. G. 


2p LIEUTENANT 
Babb, R. L. 


6th Infantry 
Jefferson Brks., Mo. 


COLONEL 
Whitworth, P. 
Lt. COLONEL 

Randolph, J. 


MaAsors 
Underwood, A. R. 
Brougher, W. E. 
Tipton, A. C. 

CAPTAINS 
Grimmer, E. W. 


Hutchinson, A. G. 
Connolly, J. L. 
Sandusky, R. M. 
Walker, S. P. 
Haney, H. 
Payne, 8. 
Wheatley, & = 
Sperati, P. H. 
Sunstone, J. T. 
Overfelt, C. D. 
Bassett, A. J. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


Judd, J. H. 
Eason, J. D. 





= a, 
Brier, W. w,, 
Odor, R. w. 
Sutherland, & y 
Garvin, ¢. 
Catte, J. Pp. 
Higgins, Cc. ¢ 
Schanze, A. E 


2D ee 
Griffith, ¥- 
Howard, : 
Greeley, B M. 
Crandall, R. Gg. 
Hammond, IW 
Cone, J. D. 
Clarke, L. 
Stephenson, J. 0 
— Ww. W., 


Smith, A. D. 


7th Infantry 
Vancduver Bks. 
Wash. 


COLONEL 
Rowell, F. W. 


Lr. CoLone. 
McCammon, E.E 


MaJors 
Peake, A. §. 
Jones, A. M. 
Livesay, W. G 

CAPTAINS 
Murray, J. T. 
Hayden, C. H. 
Gordon, W. H. 
Casey, J. 
Birks, H. D. 
Skinner, R. 
Grose, J. E. 
Hutchin, C. E. 
Byerly, F. 8. 


Worthley, L. E 
Strain, J. F. 

Platts, W. A. 
Isbell, H. W. 


lst LABUTENANTS 


Babbitt, R. C. 
Cross, rT. J. 


Horne, J. C. 
Bradley, J. 8. 
ae. Cc 


- 


Carrington, G 
Sloan, E. F. 
Cronk, W. G. 
Beeler, D. T 
Regnier, 
Ramsey, J. W., 


Jr. 
Darnstaedt, H. | 


2p LIBUTENANTS 


Purdue, B. P 
Dobak, A. A 
Wadman, J. F 


Chilkoot Bks., 
Alaska 


MaJsor 
Spalding, B. D 

CAPTAINS 
Bogan, L._D. 
Amis, ; 
1st LiIgUTENANTS 


Doty, K. 
Burger, E. H. 
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a _— —_ 
y: +: Jr °p LIBUTENANTS 
land, & Roberts, H. V. 
M 
7 Cc. Ringler, E 
- P, 
8, C. 
e, A. 4 sth Infantry 
P Ft. Moultrie, 8. Cc. 
EUTENANTs 
; Ww B COLONEL 
,C Fr Coleman, W. P. 
h BM. MAJOR 
md, J, w. ‘reswell, H. I. T. 
. D. CAPTAINS 
son, J. ¢ ee 
W. W,, Swindler, H. ne 
Thitehead, C. S. 
A.D White 
. McGee, A. P. 
Hamilton, R. C. 
R ichey, W. R., 
n Jr 
~ 3 Groves, a EE 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
LONEL agg Ss. 
» Sry 1, 
F. W. Aaron, t 4 
Wallis, L. D., 
denragpen Lucas, W. C 
non, EE Bailey, K. R. 
JORS 2p LIEUTENANTS 
A. S. Montgomery, H. 
“To E., Jr. - 
. Tarpley, T. M., 
‘ Jr. 
FAINS Strader, R. B 
J. T. Smothers, T. B., 
C. H. Jr. 
w. H., Broom, T. A 
. p Royall, H. E. 
- 
ee Ft. Screven, Ga. 
3. Lr. COLONEL 
a Wilson, E. M. 
‘ - . MAJOR 
. BF. Muir, J. I. 
v. e CAPTAINS 
, : Hammond, C. G. 
'TENANTS Wheeler, H. B. 
RC. Tydings, W. L. 
- Cameron, A, D. 
z lst LIEUTENANTS 
a, ~ Kelly, P. C, 
ws Knight, D. B. 
-D LIEUTENANTS 
+ c ~~ — G Wa 
. ¢ m4 S. E., Jr. 
A. J. 
es Wn = Washington, 
t, H. L MAJsor 
ENANTS Patch, A. M. 
LP CAPTAINS 
mr X DeWare, W. Cc. 
i. F. Halsey, M. B. 
Louisell, WwW. G 
Pearson, F. J. 
7 Turner, H. B. 
Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Bush, J. K. 
mR Christian, W. W. 
B. D. Regan, J. Jr. 
-_ Taylor, J s. 
D. -D LIEUTENANTS 
Ww. Hammond, = Wa 
ENANTS King, B. 
unzig, ‘H. B. 
H. Meloy, G Ss. 


- Infantry 
Sam Houston, 
Sieg 


COLONEL 
Weeks, G. M. 


Lt. COLONEL 
Kelly, J. R. 


MAsors 


Bennett, i B. 
Murray, 
Brooks, ¢ ‘R, Jr. 


Attached: 


Buerkle, W. 
Lancaster, J. L. 


Absent: 
Stocker, B. S. 


CAPTAINS 
Keiser, L. B. 
Savelle, M. 
Moore, J. P. 
Bowen, A. 
Fisher, R. 
Chester, E. 
Craig, W. 
Cordero, V 
Starkey, J. 
Boylan, R. 
Logan, P. 
Canella, J. 
Winston, B. 
Sapia-Bosch, T. 
Gregorie, E. M. 
Robertson, S. C. 


ist LI£ZUTENANTS 
Collins, P. 
Taylor, P. R. 
Hillard, F. A. 
Dalbey, J. T 
Hosea, 8S. W. 
N 
N 


5 


3 ft Sazhahs 


Lancaster, 
Pearce, C. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 


Wiseman, V. H. 
Freeman, P. L., 


Jr. 
Wright, E., Jr. 
Buck, L. N. 
Smith, R. V. M. 
Longaker, N. 8. 
Wilde, H. G. 
Costello, N. A. 


10th Infantry 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


COLONEL 
Young, F. 8. 


Lr. COLONEL 
Bowman, E. N. 


Masor 
Crea, H. B. 


CAPTAINS 
Fairchild, R. F. 
Smith, RB B. 
Williams, » Ae 
Gessford, R. S. 
Brinson, J. F. 


Absent: 
Hagens, J. M. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Callaway, W. F. 
Miller, W. B. 
Evans, A. J, 


Thompso: -.. BM. 
Moore, a E. 
Kernan, G. M. 
Cole, W. A. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Thompson, J. V. 
Bone J 

n, J. 

Fritzsche, C. C. F. 
Ivy, J. M 


Ft. Hayes, Ohio 


MAJOR 
O’Brien, R. E. 


CAPTAINS 
Campbell, J. K. 
Williams, S os 
Ankcorn, C. M. 


lst LI£ZUTENANTS 


Cooley, K. P. 
Van 2 F. P. 
Post, E 


2p Lanvrexasrs 
Wetherill, R., 
Wilson, J. K., 4 


llth petantey 
Ft. Benjamin Har. 
COLONEL 


Hobbs, H. P. 


Lr. CoLoneL 
Selton, H. D. 


MAJsors 
White, J. M. 
Drollinger, Z. L. 
Robinson, J. R. 

CAPTAINS 
Esden, H. G. 

Fi Ww. 


sk, 
ws, as: Ges 


Kennedy, a R. 
Hanley, J. F. 
Strong, P. D. 
Hollingsworth, 


= MH 
3°" o ‘ 
= 


Mullett, D. T. 


Absent: 
Bush, N. G. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


Drake, J. H. 
Bunting, L. D. 
han, J. J 


Wolf, A. H. 
id, A. D. 
Cunkle, & & 


Absent; 


McDavid, J. B. 
Graling, F. J. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Kidwell, J. P. 

Stephenson, W. 
G., Jr. 

Horton, T. H. 

= ~sexms ae te 


r. 
Bush, G. E., Jr. 
Ward, R. W. 








Treat, C. 


Lr. COLONEL 
Jewett, F. F. 
MAJor 

Purdon, F. L. 
CAPTAINS 


Browne, F. C. 
Coulter, C., .. 


Duke, R. T. 
Finley, N. D. 
Kent, ‘ 


Mattfeldt, ic, ‘a 
Sharpless, F. E. 


lst LIBUTENANTS 
Lynch, B. A., Jr. 
Smith, C. R. 
Strother, K. C. 
Torovsky, R. H. 
Yancey, Ww p eA 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Conley, E. T. 
Donald, W. G. 
Lynch, C. A. 
woe E. M. 
Weber, F. R. 
Weigand, cc. oa 
Wooten, 8S. C. 


13th Infantry 
Fort Adams, R. I. 
COLONEL 
Chamberlain, F. 
Ve me 


Lt. COLONEL 
Scott, J. 


MAJor 
Spencer, T. K. 


CAPTAINS 


Sullivan, é. 
Davis, G. F 
Colpin, EB. R. 
Westen, "ss ie 


= 4 F. D., Jr. 
Dooley, J. E. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Thorpe, E. R. 
Farley, J. F. 
Dubbelac, J. 7 
Absent: 
Moore, R. BE. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Damas, W. N. 
Jeter, J. R. 
Mockintoyh, H., 


Pe . ay mn 
Cruise, E. E. 
Chalmers, P. A. 
Absent: 
Gilchrist, J. R. 


Ft. Ethan Allen, 


Lr. COLONEL 
Beebe, R. E. 


=a + 


— J 
Ein a R. 
Bolan, H. Ew. 
Somers, J. F. 


lst LIBUTENANT 
Cowles, E. R. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Lawrence, G. H. 
Thayer, A. 
Clifford, C. M. 
Quinn, H. W. 


14th Infan 
Ft. Deve” 
Zone 


COLONEL 
Gohn, J. F. 


Lt. COLONEL 
Wooilnough, J. B. 


MAJors 
Stevens, J. M. 
Bertram, E. H. 
Snow, R. T. 
Paschal, P. C. 


CAPTAINS 
Bell, L. 
Gale, C. M. 
Elson, J. H. 
Willis, R. D. 
Gent, W. F. 
Wright, A. T. 
Craig, M. BE. 
Renth, E. J. 
Stewart, J. M. 
Johnson, E. H. 
Huber, L. 
Lawrence, J. H. 
Cunningham, Ww. 


Orrill, A. 


lst LI£UTENANTS 
Rubinstein, fe H. 


Beine, H 
Brown, J. ;e 
Howat. J. B. 


Monhoilan, J. E. 
MeNary, C. D. 
Sutton, S. T. 
Caristen, C. A. 
Hazeltine, C. R. 
Rush, A. S. 
Cavender, c. Cc. 
Douthit, 8. L. 
Andrews, R. C, 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
VanBrunt, R. 
Cleaves, H. H. 
Halverson, J. 
Davidson, J. R. 


Wade, J. O. 
Rudolph, F. A. 
Howard, F. E. 
Martin, G. E 
Quinn, H. A. 
Axup, R. W. 
Gude, E. W. 











PR 
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15th Infantry 
Tientsin, China 
COLONEL 
Taylor, J. D. 
Lr. COLONEL 
Drysdale, W. S. 
MAJOR 
Ryder, C. W. 
CAPTAINS 


Daniels, L. F. 
Yuill, Ww. 


Fry, H. G. 
Egger, G. B. 
McCoskrie, F. U. 
Hostetler, R. L. 
Faith, D. C. 
Braun, G. J. 
Davis, G. A. 
Ramsey, G. L. 
Foy, L. W. 
Collier, W. A. 
Colby, 


Thompson, O. N. 
Brown, L. W. 
Gayle, R. B. 
Pence, C. W. 
McClure, R. B. 
Sims, L. H. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Sanders, R. C. 
Peach, E. W. 
Smith, C. A. 
Jenkins, R. E. 
Shepard, ae We 
Wedemeyer, A. C. 
Adams, S. J. 
Honnen, G. 

E. H. 


Emmanuel, 
Mattice, E. 
Boatner, H. L. 


Koch, R. A. 
Cornog, W. W., 
Jr. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Lamb, S. 8. 
Ford, H. P. 
Glasgow, W. J., 
J 


r. 
Felber, J. G. 


16th Infantry 
Ft. Jay, New York 


COLONEL 
McCammon, W. 
Ww. 


Lt. COLONEL 
Hammond, T. W. 


MaAsors 
Rogers, F. C. 
Lemmon, F. L. 
Doe, J. A. 


CAPTAINS 


McMahon, W. C. 
Pickett, J. 
McCullough, G. S. 
Brown, P. E. 
Savage, G. P. 
McCarthy, L. J. 
Jones, , 
Bashore, W. E. 
Nealon, J. J. 
Cooper, C. F. 
Burns, F. L. 
Hoffman, R. J. 


lst LIEZUTENANTS 


Christian, T. H. 
Hardy, W. J. 
Harris, J. T. 


Warren, 
Hoke, 


2p LIBRUTENANTS 


Moran, H. F. 
Lovell, J. M. 
Callery, J. R. 
Giddings, F. 
Buchanan, D. H. 
Kenny, E. A. 
Haskell, J. F. 
Brisach, R. C. 
Diddlebock, W. H. 


J. H. 
- Mz. 


Ft. Wadsworth, 


MAJOR 
MacDonald, 8S. C. 


CAPTAINS 
Heath, H. K. 
Knight, P. R. 
Metcalfe, S. L. 
Andino, E. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Frederick, J. D. 


Absent: 
Lanham, C. T. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Beall, H. L. 
Totten, J. E. 
Bork, L. 

Jones, S. W. 
Moore, N. D. 


17th Infantry 
Ft. Crook, Nebr. 


COLONEL 
Gregg, L. L. 


MAJORS 


Vachon, J. P. 
Koenig, E. F. 


CAPTAINS 
Wood, S. A. 
Austin, H. A. 
Young, T. A. 
Lammons, F. 8. 
Chase, A. G. 
Griswold, S. F. 
Gist, J. H. 
Ferguson, J. M. 


Absent: 
Hurless, B. F. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Sims, J. V. 
Jackson, E. B. 
MacKenzie, A. J. 
Hughes, O. W. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 

Evans, J. M. 

Williams, L. R. 

Caldwell, W. G. 

Stubbs, M. 

Maulsby, W. E., 
Jr. 


Graham, L. B. 
Millett, G. V., Jr. 
Pospissil, J. Jd. 
Absent: 
Dudley, G. W. M. 


Ft. Omaha, Nebr. 


Lr. COLONEL 
Emmanuelli, F. 


CAPTAINS 


Wickham, " oO. 


Kaech, E. 


ist _ aE 
c. @. 
Grimes, A. J. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Simmonds, 


Nelson, R. T. 
Lindsey, J. B 


18th Infantry 


Ft. Hamilton, N. Y. 


COLONEL 


Graham, W. B. 


Lr. Con. 


Thuis, C. A. 


MAJORS 


Gardner, A. 
Dowling, Pp. 


Bonesteel, C. H. 


G. 


J. 


CAPTAINS 


Scott, D. M. 


Hodge, J. R. 
Harris, T. A. 
Lewis, H. H. 


Hackney, E. 
Flanigan, W. 
Culton, A. Y. 


aXe 


A. 


Dedicke, A. E. 


McCreight, W. V. 
ist LIEUTENANTS 


Hanson, H. F. 


Brenner, J. 


Barkes, L. C. 
Dombrowsky, 
J 


Scott, J. D. 


Kellotat, W. F. 


Absent: 


Mitchell, R. 


Quinn, 
Seitz, 


Van Houten, J. G. 
Stoughton, T. R., 
J 


_ 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
D. W. 
a 


Jr. 
Taylor, W. H. 


Lewis, C. 
Absent : 


Griffin, T. N. 


Ft. Schuyler, N. Y. 


MAJOR 
Ayer, W. F. 


CAPTAINS 


Rouse, R. T 
Brooks, 


Stone, R. F. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Silver, S. F. 


H. J. 
lst LIEUTENANT 


Muth, R. W. 


Quinto, 


Ft. Slocum, 


MAJOR 
Palen, M. A. 


M. A. 


N. Y¥. 


CAPTAINS 


Parker, 
Atkinson, E. 


H. C. 
Cc. 


Furey, H. D. 


Hibbard, W. 


lst LI®UTENANTS 


Smith, C. E. 
Jesperson, H. C. 
McGehee, A. J. Jr. 


prmetrens: L. R. 
Thomas, R. G., Jr. 


2D LIEUTENANTS 


Schepps, M. C. 
Nadal, R. A. 


19th Infantry 
Schofield Bks 


T. H. is 


COLONEL 
de Funiak, F. R., 
Jr. 


Lr. COLONEL 
Pruyn, J. M. 


Masors 


Lawrence, T. 
Evans, A. C. 
Chambliss, T. M. 


CAPTAINS 
Doyle, T. W. 
Sledge, T. J. 
Kennedy, S. % 


Parkhurst, 
Pedley, T. 
Porter, R. E. 
Malone, E. H. 
Heath, H. K. 
Smith, W. L. 
Knight, P. &. 
Lampke, L. J. 
Johnson, W. H. 
Purvis, A. C. 
Lukert, E. P. 
Ricamore, P. 
Attached: 
Keating, F. A. 
Carothers, G. E. 
Caswell, F. W. 
Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Miner, E. M. 
Homewood, J. 
Newell, H. F. 
Clark, F. J. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Bigelow, W. H. 
Smyth, T. E. 
Dietz, G. H. 
Hickman, G. W., 


Ww. 


" 


Jr. 
Silverman, R. 
Barbour, T. + P. 


Baird, W. 
Deuglas, W. T. 
Burns, J. R. 
Whatley, V. D., 
Jr. 
Lundquist, C. E. 
Ewing, C. B. 
Doty, R. E. 
Kaylor, J. P. 
Dressler, J. F. 
Berquist, BE. C. 


20th Infantry 
Ft. Francis E. War- 
ren, Wyo. 
COLONEL 
Norton, E. N. 
Lt. COLONELS 
Lawrason, G. C. 
Nadal, 
Manley, F. W. 


MAJors 
Culberson, Ww. . 


Dyer, Cc. W. 
Donaldson, 


Absent; 
McKee, E. L,, J; 


CAPTAINS 
Ide, H. R. 
Adair, A. 
McKenna, J. w 
Crockett, G. kK. 
Stubbs, M. G. 
Mulcahy, M. J. 
Boyle, E. E. 
Rupert, A. 
Whitner, 
Hale, W. A. 
Dinsmore, H. p 
George, J. H 
Irvine, W. H 
Montesinos, M 


Absent: 
Castle, B. 


1st Ligvrenants 
Hussing, J. H 
Robinson, D. L 
Lawrence, F. j 
Williams, C. L 
Essig, T. W. 
Ziegler, A. N. 
Jones, W. C 
Cragun, D. J 
Murphy, H. A 


2D LIBUTENANT: 
Evans, I. K. 
Watkins, G. M 
Hunter, C. N 
Kutz, C. R. 
Fadness, A. G 


? 


G. 


2ist Infantry 
Schofield Bks., 
T. H. 


COLONEL 
McLaughlin, C 


Lt. COLONEL 
Corbly, J. B 


MAJorRS 


Eddy, M. . 
Switzer, J. Jr 


Absent: 
Reed, M. 


CAPTAINS 


Tiffany, S. R 
LeGette, A. 5. 
Graham, G. 
Gaskins, 


Craig, C. F. 
O’Daniel, J. W. 
Hull, J. E. | 
Scudder, Il. ‘ 
Bain, B. B. 
Fall, A. A. 
Barnhill, L. H 
Skinner, G. W 
Schmid, H. W 
Black, W. J. 


Fox, Ww. 

Passmore, G. H 

Chamberlain, ‘ 
M., Jr. 








atry 
Bks 


ONEL 
ulin, C 


ILONEL 
J. B. 
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ter LIEUTENANTS Lr. Coun. ist LIBUTENANTS ist LIfUTENANTS unt, G. 4 n 
ist Li n » 
knudsen, F. L., Mitchell, C. L. Monroe, H. M. ie .* moe 2 
Jr . Majsors pm OR: htly A J. Fountain, J. R. 
Lawson, R. M. Chyaowsth, B. @: tae ig ong 2p LIBUTENANTS Wilkins, R. 
Kelley, E Ww. Jr. Allen, J. W. Siler. P iy ok Shimonek, W. H. Westfall, C. C. 
perry, H. R.. Jr. , J. F. McKnight, R. D. Byrd, C. Z. Poindexter, W. O 
Bidwell, B. W. CAPTAINS Ellison B. pt gs Re’ A 
Arnold W, H. Hilton, R. Cc. Raymond J. E. O’Brien, ey 
Millener, .G- ah Groff, 'N. P Applegate, E. C. owesy. > 
Salmon, 3. Fs Pondererast, G. a = *, pw ey Willis, ;'e s ’ 
op LIEUTENANTS Coulter, ec. Saffarrans, W. C. yw, ata F Howe > Fr B. 
tome, b orsythe, J. D. » © Dz. 
foe, i a 0 COLONSL ist LIgUTENANTS 
Causey, L. G = R. W. 2th Infantry Herbst, G. A. Davies, T. H. 
Jones, L., Jr. Mays. Ww. L. : Camp Stephen D. Lr. COLONEL Du Pree, H. 
McNerney, C. D. Triplett, A. Little, Ariz. . Brandhorst, H. W. 
smith, G. A. Jr. po Rays! Hay, D. D. Miller, J. 3. 
Gans, E. A. | . Knight, B. L Conon. Masors Hastings, K. L. 
Lodoen, G. O. N» Siciton, H. Shipp, A. M. Hardin, D. C. 
Wieners, F. B. Le, Covows. ge *, + ong ie 
, s, A. ayo, T. T. 
ae ee pea 1. M- _— Moseley, R. L. Gilifillan, J. E. ‘Kelley, H. J. 
n 3 TENAN 
Ft. McPherson, Ga. poe . ? = MAaJors Absent: 2p LIEUTENANTS 
COLONEL Beall, B. | Halloran, G. M- weDonald, D. F. Kengla, L. F., Jr. 
ee G ham, L. Ss. Gulin, F. L., Jr. Smith, C. H. 
Nuttman, L. M. ‘Aa 76 CAaPTraIns CAPTAINS Virtue, GC. M. 
Lr. COLONEL Eddleman, C. D. Mullins, C. L., Jr. ca o M. Anderson, J. R. 
Cheston, D. M. L d H. 4 5 a - % 
heston Absent: ynd, ic Hopkins, J. N. Carroll, P. L. 
MAJOR Cullins, H. Howard, . Bundy, T. Dougherty, J. R. 
: ’ S Besse, McClune, H. H. Grace, W. P., Jr. 
Chamberlin, S. J. 9p LiguTENANTs Phillips, W. L Bresnahan, T. F. Hawkins, J. D. 
CAPTAINS Williams, J. O. MacNab. ae Morrow, G. L. Loviess, J. B. 
Abrams, G. E. Fase. Lage age Evans, H. pan ag Ww Butler, L. 
Higgins, E. Vittr ey, R. L. Jones, a E. ¢ : 
Aldridge, EB. E.  putrup, Opperman, I. A. pninney, A. EB. 
Cornell, T. M. Nave, Ww. -- Powell, R. E. Lynch, Cc. P. 
Domes, A. Fitzgibbons, J. J, Proctor, G. Lyons, C. M 8th Infantry 
= —_ a 2. me Hail” : L. McKee, W. H. Buad. . w. Jr. Ft. Niagara, N. Y¥. 
Deashes, 3. i Noble, A. x p, 187 LisuTenants Carter, ‘af * COLONEL 
Flanagan, F. M, ‘Stevenson, W. F. gin LR. Fela BL. Morrow, C. H. 
Child, F.| M. Attached: Shaw, J.C. a = a | 
Irving, F. A Lr Cows Frissell, D._P. 1st LIEUTENANTS oon = w ; 
ist LIEUTENANTS ag ; White, H. V ety, 7.3, 3, Oo = ’ 
Monger, A. J. Boyd, J. ‘Ww. 2p LIEUTENANT a, EM. CAPTAINS 
Lifsey, C. Q. McGarr, L. C. Harris, C. Brown, P. H. 
urran, E. A. MAJOR as . ff, c. E. Hasson, J. A. 
commana Wheeler, L. M. Woodru Garza, J. L. 
2p LIEUTENANTS , Jr. Nelsen, N. M. 
Mack, E C. CAPTAIN Camp Harry J. Storck, =? J. Richmond, V. L. 
Cook, 3 a Cutler, 5. donee, Acta. Hundley, D. H. lst LIEUTENANTS 
Angluin, D, X. MAJOR ONeill _ H. W. Schriver, .A. J. 
le Ps P 24th Infantry Armstrong, F. M. Uhrbroc Fuares, 5 K. 
wnch, F. M. Ft. Benning, Ga. Capvamne ion ge eA Elliott, G: E. 
‘ strange, . ae 
c in tae a aes * * Lansing, S. M. 2p LIZUTENANTS 
Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga, “@C¥, *~ W. Waltz, W. Pp. Calyer, P. D. sartz, R. F. 
MAsor Lt, COLONEL MeMillin, D. N. won G. F. Peploe, G. B. 
Y AJ mR Tarbutton, E. H. Chamness, H. S. Vail, H. K. Maerdian, F. R. 
Moore, W. een ees Aboont: Delmonico, L. R. . 
Capuasn MAasors 1st. LIEUTENANT : Lockett, J. W. 
- ~ aa Coates, C. E McDonald, T. J. Boland, J. P. Andrews, R. W. 
Brown, T. C Sete. & Millener, R. D. 
Howe, J H odges, \. = 2p LIEUTENANTS Olin, C.'L. 
Joyce, T. F, CAPTAINS Houseman, E. M. Moore, H. R. 
Absent: Rogers, W. C. Kelly, R. H. oe Eee Townes, M. E. 
Baker, R. Statham, H. R. . Bee 


Boulware, M. C., 
Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Hudson, C. F. 
Hayes, W. P. 
2> LIEUTENANT 
Lewis, E. T 


23d Infantry 
Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex, 
COLONEL 
A. A, 


ony 
arker 


Gammon, J. P. 
Seamon, W. E. 
Wilson, J. J. 
ry, ©. & 
Merrill, H. N. 
Cole, J. E., Jr. 
Halloran, M. E. 
Sherman, R. G. 
Murphy, W. G. 
mil, J. PF. 
Hartman, G. L. 
Remington, W. 


E. 
Chapman, W. M. 


Earle, E. P. 
Hanna, C. W. 
Barrett, W. S. 


Gavin, J. M. 


Fort Huachuca, 

Ariz. 
MAJOR 

Fowler, G. R. 


CAPTAINS 
Palmer, D. A. 
Floyd, . 
Campbell, T. E. 
Stevens, O. G. 
Smith, C. 





COLONEL 
Hunt, W. E. 


Lr. COLONEL 
Herman, R. J. 
MAJORS 
Hitchcock, A. B. 
Saul, L. 
Becker, A. J. 
CAPTAINS 


Stark, J. V. 
Mullins, W. F. 
Cleaver, G. C. 


Madison Barracks, 
wy. fF. 


MAJOR 
Hoisington, G. 


CAPTAINS 
Goding, E. C. 
Wilbur, H. S. 
Lucas, B. L. 


lst LI£ZUTENANTS 


Sibley, C. C. 
Miller, V. R. 





'* 
Ps 
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2p LIEUTENANTS 


Johnson, W. P. 
McNamara, A. T. 
Dohs, F. H. 
Sauer, J. S. 


Ft. Ontario, N. Y¥. 


Lr. CoOL. 
Fulmer, J. J. 


MAJORS 
Sloan, F. A. 


Absent: 
Dempewolf, H. C. 


CAPTAINS 


Bachus, J. L. 
Addington, J. C. 
Weishaar, H. T. 


J. 

Yancey, W. B. 
Nichols, L. W. 
Devore, G. B. 

lst LIEUTENANTS 
Kullman, J. W. 
Kielty, J. A. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 


Fuller, L. A. 
Bock, F. L. 


‘ Stuart, A. W. 


Simpson, F. J. 


29th Infantry 
Ft. Benning, Ga. 
COLONEL 


Major, D. K., Jr. 
Ltr. COLONEL 


Strayer, T. 
Brandt, A. 
Hunt, E. 
Churchill, J. M. 


MAJOR 
Taylor, T. F. 


CAPTAINS 


Horan, J. P. 
Cushman, H. O. 
Tarbox, J. O. 
McAllister, M. D. 
Villaret, G., Jr. 
Beavers, H. B. 
Reed, O. W. 
Albright, J. J. 
Wear, G. 8S. 
Joiner, T. D. 
Ulsaker, C. M. 
Huskea, V. G. 
Richmond, N. W. 
Deane, J. B. 
Bassett, R. O., Jr. 
Barker, E. 8. 
Beatty, G. 8S. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


Kovarik, J. C. 
Curtis, M. 8S. 
Brandt, G. C. 
Wharton, S. F. 
Drewry, F. A. 
Knight, L. B. 
Jacobs, B. R. 
Killpack, H. W. 
Carney, J. J. 
Privett, F. H. 
Pearson, F. 
Cambre, J. D. 
Brimmer, H. W. 
Whitelaw, J. L. 
Skelton, W. G. 
Adams, D. 


Carmouche, G. H. 
Cleveland, O. 


Evans, J. H. 
Pulsifer, R. 
Irwin, C. B 


Baughman, R. L. 
Chazal, E. A. 


Absent: 
Stokes, J. H., Jr. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Daugherty, J. B. 
Westiund, C. W. 
Strickler, D. G. 
Selman, G. 
Wiley, N. J., Jr. 
Moran, T. J. 
Trent, J. F. 
De. ke, JF. 


Lowry, D. M., Jr. 


Bullock, W. C. 
Krauthoff, L. W. 
Grier, J. L. 
Sladen, F. W., Jr. 
Woods, R. N. 
Hubard, R. B. 
Lynch, G. E. 
Winn, J. J. 
Joyce, J. W., Jr. 
Sweeney, ~~. Gy 


Hurt, M. H., Jr. 
Eastburn, C. P. 
Pitcher, J. G. 
Luckett, J. S. 
Clarke, C. H., Jr. 
Riley, J. J., Jr. 
Ohme, H. W. 


30th Infantry 
Presidio of San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Lt. COLONEL 
Thompson, C. F. 
MAJORS 
Lewis, EB. E. 
Gill, ° > 


CAPTAINS 
MacKechnie, A. 


R. 
Mann, W. M. 


Kraul, G. E. 
Rattan, Ww. V 
Lloyd, P. J 


Poland, T. G. 
Minnigerode, K. 
Penrose, A. W. 
Newton, J. C. 
Forbes, M. H. 
Thebaud, J. V. 


Roady, J. O. 
Prizer, O. H. 
McChrystal, H. J. 
Absent: 
Cagraten, F. 8. 
Bates, E. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Riley, D. 
Ancrum, J. N. 
Smith, W. E. 


Phipps, G. L. 
Newberry, J. W. 
Cain, B. 
Odell, J. C. 
Hess, ~~ a 
Haynes, A. F. 
Sydenham, H. G. 
Taylor, G. A. 


2p * LIEUTENANTS 
Currie, W. R. 
Montgomery, H. 
G., Jr. 
Strauss, R. V. 


Hammack, L. A. 


Mathews, J. J. 
Rau, C. G. 
Geary, J. A. 
v= der Heide, 


oe 
Love, R. L. 
Knight, H. L. 
Langdon, W. H. 
Parker, R. C. 


81st Infantry 
Post of Manila, 
P. f. 


COLONEL 
Wieser, G. A. 
Lt. COLONEL 
Hooper, E. L. 


MAJors 
Ardrey, J. E. 
Howe, D. D. 


CAPTAINS 


Collins, F. E. 
De Vall, J. R. 
Knuebel, J. H. 
Harries, H. L. 
Mitchell, W. L. 
Slate, R. 
Croonquist, A. P. 
Stack, R. I. 
Millard, W. W. 
Behan, E. V. 
Adams, F. W. C. 
Cowan, G. G. 
Rippetoe, G. C. 
Sullivan, C. J 
Metcalf, J. 

St. James, R. C. 
Burnap, A. E. 
May, W 
Connor, E. H. 
Turrentine, R. 
Ross, D. M. N. 
Deaderick, G. S. 
Irwin, J. W. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 


Vinson, W. H. 
Stetler, W. A. 
Adair, Z. I. 
Hardee, D. L. 
Connor, G. R. 
Schaefer, W. H. 
Graves, R. D. 
Baker, R. A. 
Brinson, N. M. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Riggins, L. A. 
Dansby, J. W. 
Barnett, J. D. 
Dieland, J. P. 
Finch, R. 
Thurston, B. E. 
Laidlaw, W. E. 
Bowen, F. S., Jr. 
Skinner, M. L. 
Dabney, J. A. 
McCleave, R. 
Campbell, D. 
Smyly, J. W., Jr. 
Bailey, H. M. 


33d Infantry 
Ft. Clayton, 
Canal Zone 
COLONBL 
Kellond, F. G. 


LT. COLONEL 
Ostermann, F. J, 


MAJorRs 
Davidson, J. H. 
Hathaway, Pp. 
Mapes, P. W. 
Bishop, R. H. 


CAPTAINS 
Voege, R. W. 
Whitney, J. W. 
Farnsworth, J. F. 
Jenkins, T. G. 


Thorn, H. 

Johnston, H. 
Wood, W. S. 
Klein, a 
Clark, H. II 


Seifert, C. W. 
Eggers, L. W. 
Moore, F. M. 
re Ww. 


Shipp, B. A. 
Ayres, H. D. 
Nichols, A. J. 
Fariss, W. B. 
Cassedy, H. I. 
VanStuddiford, G. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
oes, Ww. wo 


2 

MeMillan, J. M. 
Calais, C. H. 
Alexander, M. 
McNamee, R. W. 
Dietz, L. A. 
Tomey, W. H 
Anderson, C. E. 
Martin, R. R. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Burbank, W. L. 
Tibbetts, R. E. 
Black, C. A. 
Peterson, A. 8, 
Herte, R. J. 
Johnson, H. W. 
Johnson, H. R. 
McKinney, H. E. 
McGown, , ee 
Daughtry, B. A. 
Griffith, J. H. 
Stanton, R. G. 
Moore, W. T. 
Blair, R. 


34th Infantry 
Ft. Eustis, Va. 


COLONEL 
Smith, A. T. 


Lt. COLONEL 
Bump, A. L. 


MAJorS 
Phelps, F. C. 
Jones, W. G. 
Kerr, D. R. 


CAPTAINS 
Elliott, C. N. 
Funk, A. J. 
Cianchini, L. F. 
Jones, C. R. 
Finley, D. H. 
Rathbone, W. C. 


Ringe, J. H. 
Singer, P. L. 
Martin, C. A. 
Murphy, J. L. 
Morgan, C. C. 
Lundy, C. A. 
Johnson, ow 


Cc 
Lloyd, J. P. 


ny 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Hall, B. M. 
Boettcher, H, J. 
Harris, H. H. 
Norman, D. P 
Conley, S. G. ° 
Stika, R. W. 


2p LIEUTENANTs 
Poorman, D. A. 
Arnett, C. T, 
Chard, R. H. 


Absent: 
Herndon, C. B, 


85th Infantry 
Schofield Bks. , 
T. H. 


COLONEL 
Welborn, I. C. 


Lr. COLONEL 
Potter, P. C. 


Masors 
Keen, H. B. 
Wilder, S. G. 
Tabachnik, A. 


CAPTAINS 


Bondy, BE. W. 
Walker, E. E. 
John, E. 
Brown, E. E. 
Condren, G. D 
Walk, A. R. 
Hallowell, H. P. 
Rodman, J. H. 
Rehm, W. F. 
Weaver, L. 
Ward, F. 
Quinn, L, A. 
Linnell, F. E. 
Johnson, E. A 
Borntraeger, H. 


Starrett, C. H. 
Thom, K 
Fay, H 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Hart, C. H., Jr. 
Brackney, R. C 
Hadsell, G. A. 
Mailin, H. A. 
Bailey, C. N. 
Decker, G. H. 
2p LIfUTENANTS 
O’Connor, W. W. 
Lichtenfels, F. L. 
Sloane, C. C., Jr. 
Kane, J. - 
Black, P. 
Munson, i. L., Jr. 
James, T. 
Shugart, C. Z. 
Powell, H. B. 
Zwicker, R. W. 
Stark, E. 


38th Infantry 
Ft, Douglas, Utah 


COLONEL 
Price, H. C. 
Lt. COLONEL 
Pike, S. L. 
MAJor 
Rice, C. H. 








Notes from the Chief of Infantry 
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ist LIEUTENANTS 


2p Ligv 7 NANTS 


Hono we ‘H. 


eS 


- ww 
pe 


A ed 
Zz 
n 


ai 


al 


Barndollar, M. D., 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Hampton, E. M. 


Ft. Wm. McKinley, 
. I, 


Lim, eS. Bs 


Capinpin, Mt. a9 


ist LIEUTENANTS 


Cole, W. A. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Clinton, J. W. 


Pheris, W. E., Jr. 
Van Syckle, es 
Kinsler, K. H. 


Halterman, H. w. 


Absent: 
Dunn, T. L. 


Pettit Bks., P. I. 


Lv. COLONEL 
Hoffman, C. 8. 


MAsor 
Alden, C. T.* 


CAPTAIN 
Dark, R. F. 


ist LIfUTENANTS 
Haltiwanger, W. 
N.* 


Hollister, P. A.* 
Yeats, J. J. 
Walecka, J. L.* 


Summa, G. A. 


2p LIEUTENANT 
Geraghty, M. J. 


Camp John Hay, 
P. I. 


MAJOR 
Monroe, T, H.* 


CAPTAINS 


Watkins, R. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


Nimocks, D. R. 
Bragan, O. P. 


2D LIEUTENANTS 
Long, W. E. 
Van Horne, E. J. 
O’Brien, J. D. 


57th Infantry 
~ —— McKinley, 


COLONEL 
Myer, B. A. 


Lv. COLONEL 
Hossfeld, H. 


Masors 
Parfit, E.* 
Mortenson, G. J.* 
Hunt, E. L.* 

Ladd, O. M.* 
Moore, R. B. 


CAPTAINS 
Hildebrand, H. B. 
Chastaine, B. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Mamer, J.* 
Kelley, H. 8S. 
Howard, H. W.* 
—— R. 
Rycroft, J. E. 
Edmands, H. J.* 
Graham, 3. 
Dunkelberg, W.E. 
Guevara, 8S. G.* 
Poblete, R.* 
Hames, & = 


2p LIBUTENANTS 


Matthews, 
Hickey, A. 


65th Infantry 
Post of San Juan, 
Pp. R. 


COLONEL 
Helms, G. W. 


Lt. COLONEL 
Upham, J. S. 


MaJsors 
Mercader, L. 
Grant, C. 

Jones, C. W. 
A. P. 


CAPTAINS 


Pendleton, 


Creamer, 
Boulware, M. 
Sherfey, W. 


ist LI£UTENANTS 


Smith, V. W. 
Keasler, J. L. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Noble, M. C 


Dar 4 
Nadal, R. A. 


lst Tank Regiment 
Ft. George G. 
Meade, Md 


Lt. COLONEL 
Delaplane, C. E 


MAJor 
Landis, J. F. 


CAPTAINS 


Revueed, & 2. 
Martin, T. 


Hilliard, w ‘c. 


Steele, P. 
DeGraff, B. R. 
Shrum, W. O. 
rp, L. D. 
_———- 8. 


Bessette, L. H. 
Lake, J. P. 
Lee, ‘ 
Sandlin 

Smith, wf 
Louden, has R. 
Farish, C. a 


Williams, F. 

ist LIZUTENANTS 
Day, L. A. 
Heyimun, E. B. 
Marshall, C. L. 
Winslow, R. R. 
Bonwell, M. W. 


Meister, M. 
Purcell, J. 
Lane, R. C 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Boldus, L. E. 
Fooks, N. IL. 


Ft. Benning, Ga 


MAJOR 
Kingman, A. F. 


CAPTAINS 


Taylor, J. 
Neundorfer, O. J. 
Chester, M. 8. 
Wallace, R. J. 
Howland, W. A. 
Johnson, Ww. 
Stuart, J. A. 
Barr, D. G. 


lst LIfUTENANTS 
Gutkowski, J. J. 
McLamore, R. T. 
Smith, W. A. 
Kellam, P. 

Chil 


Hamilton, 8s. 8. 


2p LIEUTENANT 
Cobb, A. L. 


Meade, Md. 


Masor 
Culp, C. M. 


CAPTAINS 
Halstead, W. H. 
Lane, H. O 
Parsons, R. A. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Murphey, J. A. 
Burke, R. W 
Robinson, fe 
Hamilton, A. 
oa re A. 
Ramse Cc. 
Ss. 


Triplett, W. 





c. 


lst Tank Company 
Field, L. I., 
N. Y. 


CAPTAIN 
oEaeee, Ww. 





lst LIZUTENANT 
Buechner, W. H. 


2p LIEUTENANT i 
Glavin, E. J. F. f 


8rd Tank Company 
Ft. Lewis, Wash. 


CAPTAIN 
Spalding, D. P. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Alexander, R. E. 
Collins, W. O. | 
Long, W. D. 


llth Tank Company 
a a Bks., 
T. . 


CAPTAIN 
Cutler, O. M. 


lst LIfUTENANTS 


Jordan, H. 8. 
Shattuck, M. C. 


2p LIEUTENANT 
Seely, T. A. 
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2d Tank Company 
Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex. 


CAPTAIN 
Brockschink, F. R. 
ist LIEUTENANTS 


Brown, H. V. 
McCaskey, D. D. 


( Note—Rosters as of September 30, 
33d, 35th, 45th, 


31st, 
are as of October 
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lst Platoon, 2d Platoon, lst Platoon, 24 Platoon 
4th Tank Co. 4th Tank Co. 5th Tank Co. Sth Tank Co, 
Ft. McClellan, Ala. Ft. George G. Ft. Benjamin Har-Ft. Rodman Mass 
Meade, Md. rison, Ind. . ‘ 
ist LIEUTENANT CAPTAIN 
Shingle, E. ist LIEUTENANT ist LIEUTENANTS yy yrphy D. P 
Northam, T. A. Morgan, H. T. pie 
2p LIEUTENANT Roane, T. W. Ist Lievtenayt 
Mason, 8S. B. Jordan, L. P. 
Ist Platoon, 2d Platoon, 
6th Tank Co. 6th Tank Co. 
Jefferson Bks., Mo. Ft. Snelling, Minn. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 18ST LIEUTENANT 
Moore, A. L. McAllister, E. J. 
Collins, C. D. 
1930: 7th, 9th, 15th, 19th, 21st, 24th, 27th, 29th, 30th, 
57th, Infantry Regiments, and all Brigade Headquarters. Al! others 
31, 1930.) 














Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the United States Infantry Association will be held 
at 8:00 p. m. on Thursday, January 29, 1931, at the Infantry Building, 1115 
17th Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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Reviews and Discussions 





Current Events Overseas 
Edited by Con L. H. Hour 


Professor of Economics, Government and History, 
U. 8. Military Academy. 


The British Empire 
R. BLR 


All eyes in the Empire during the 
past month have been turned toward 
London, where, at the present writing, 
the Imperial Conference is ending and 
the Indian Conference is beginning. 
Momentous changes have been discussed 
at the Imperial Conference, and will 
be discussed at the Indian Conference. 
The questions have inevitably become 
involved with domestie English polities, 
until the issues for a fortheoming 
English election are shaping themselves 
now, 

Imperial Conference. The Imperial 
Conference opened October 1. Premier 
MacDonald announced the order of 
business as: Constitution; Foreign Re- 
lations; Economie matters. The last- 
named, however, was bound in the 
present world depression to overshadow 
the others. 

Some disputable ground was swept 
clear before the sessions actually began. 
Constitutional questions about the 
Royal veto and assent to Dominion 
legislation, Dominion right to repeal or 
amend Imperial laws, dual citizen- 
ship, right of appeal to the Privy 
Council, and the right of seeession— 
sch questions were swept clear by the 
admission of the government of the 
right of secession. and by the suggestion 


of an Empire Court to replace the 
Privy Council. So when the confer- 
ence met, it was ready at once for 
matters of real import. 

It fell to the lot of Premier Bennett 
of Canada to open the discussion. He 
did so by a frank proposal that the 
government should raise a tariff wall 
about the whole empire by the seem- 
ingly simple device of adding ten per 
cent of existing or proposed tariffs 
within the Empire to tariffs on all im- 
ports from countries outside the Em- 
pire. Other Dominion premiers 
supported Mr. Bennett. A preferential 
tariff plan was thus precipitated into 
the Conference at its very first plenary 
session ; the great free trade experiment 
of England was to be ended on the 
recommendation of her protectionist 
daughters. 

Immediately the issue was taken up 
by the political party leaders in 
England. Conservative leader Baldwin 
accepted Bennett’s plan in toto, and 
promised to make it the leading issue 
in the coming elections; MacDonald 
advanced a quota purchase plan, by 
which England would guarantee pur- 
chases of raw materials in bulk from 
the Dominions in return for purechas- 
ing by the Dominions of manufactured 
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goods, both according to pre-arranged 
schedules—a plan, by the way, adopted 
from previous suggestions by Baldwin; 
and Lloyd George stood on the side- 
lines hoping to gather strength from 
the convinced free-traders. 

The Conference itself has little 
chance of definite accomplishment this 
session. It has served a mighty end, 
however, in bringing sharply before 
the Empire the necessity for some kind 
of imperial cooperation, whether 
through tariff, quotas, or otherwise, to 
overcome present economic conditions. 
And it has elarified the issues on which 
a new election must soon be fought in 
England. 

And in conclusion, we note that the 
British parliament is just about to 
begin its new session, with all the possi- 
bilities of a temporary coalition of 
Liberals and Conservatives to turn out 
the Labor government at an early date. 
No matter what the season of the year, 
it is warm political weather in England 
today ! 

India. It has long been known that 
Indian Nationalists will not be repre- 
sented at the Round Table conference 
about to open. Nor will the English 
delegation include any extremists. The 
three major parties of England are all 
to be represented, however, and with 
the moderates from India representing 


Western Europe 
D. A. F. 


League of Nations. World disarm- 
ament received a distinct set-back in 
the 1930 Assembly. To the casual 
observer, the agreement to hold a world 
conference in November, 1932, looking 
toward reduction of national arm- 
aments, represents real progress. But 
at best, this response to the insistence 








the colonial office to suspend Jewish 





all interests except Gandhi’s followers 
the conference should be able to arrive 
at common-sense arrangements. The 
cannot be expected to settle Indian 
difficulties as long as the Nationalists 
hold their present grasp and position, 
Gandhi, from his jail, is trying to insti. 
tute an alternative governmental sys. 
tem which will wean all Indians away 
from dependence upon official legal or 
service functions. Civil disobedience js 
to continue with internal and external 
boycotts and refusal to pay taxes as 
the chief weapons. 

Palestine. A startling decision by 


immigration to Palestine and to change 
the governing system has aroused Jew. 
ish sentiment to anger. The Jews feel 
that they have been grossly cheated and 
that efforts to carry out the Balfour 
plan for a national home have been 
nullified. An appeal to the mandates 
commission of the League of Nations 
is considered. In general, the Arabs, 
who out-numbered the Jews about 
seven to one and six tenths, approve. 
But they are divided against one an- 
other in at least three ways, Christian 
against Moslem, and a split in the Mos- 
lem faction itself. With the genera! 
depression affecting Palestine the out- 
look is not cheerful for a happy settle- 
ment of England’s troubles there. 










of Arthur Henderson, Great Britain's 
minister of foreign affairs, does nothing 
more than save the face of the League 

Champions of peace achieve results 
only in an atmosphere conducive t0 
peace. The events of the last twelve 
months, in Europe and elsewhere, have 
dissipated most of the hopes expressed 
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in 1929 for the early and final eradica- 
tion of war. Briand, insisting on 
“security before disarmament’’ as 
opposed to Dr. Curtius, the German 
foreign minister, who would reverse 
the order of those words, receives today 
a growing support for his arguments. 
Most of the present difficulties of the 
fighters for peace were born in the 
world-wide economie slump. Hungry 
nations, like hungry men, are wont to 
blame their neighbors for their 
troubles. And the friends of the 
League are worried, as the Powers 
overhaul and improve their ‘‘defen- 
sive’’ organizations. 

France. The recent success of the 
Fascist party in Germany has rever- 
berated in France to the extent of re- 
newed outeries by the Nationalists 
against M. Briand and his policy of 
rapprochement with Germany. M. 
Briand’s political enemies took ad- 
vantage of his severe illness to wage 
their campaign against him with re- 
newed vigor. The return of Poincaré 
to the political arena is viewed by the 
Nationalists as the beginning of the 
downfall of Briand’s policies. Mean- 
while, Briand’s friends elaim that he 
has always put seeurity before disarm- 
ament and point to his formula, ‘‘ Peace 
with arbitration as procedure, security 
as its fundamental basis, and reduction 
of armaments as a consequence.”’ 
Nationalist strength was great enough, 
however, to foree France into refusing 
to participate in the new $125,000,000 
credit to Germany, in spite of the 
pleadings of Briand. 

France’s sixth 10,000-ton eruiser— 
the Dupleix—built in conformity with 
the program laid down at the Washing- 


ton Conference, was launched at Brest 
on October 9. 





President Doumergue | 


took advantage of the occasion to state, 
‘*France wants peace, but must have 
security guaranteed by adequate 
forces.’’ 

Spain. Riots, strikes, and labor 
troubles continue to harass the govern- 
ment of Premier Berenguer. Radical 
leaders have been arrested in Barce- 
lona, Madrid, Seville, and other places 
for fomenting anti-government strikes 
and uprisings. Meanwhile, the peseta 
continues to set new low records on its 
downward march, standing about 50 
per cent below its par of 5.15 to the 
dollar. A year ago it was quoted at 
6.60; at present writing, it is quoted at 
10.71 to the dollar. Observers agree 
that the adverse position of the peseta 
will be reflected in the November elec- 
tions. 

Revolution in Spain? It has been 
rumored so often and so long that we 
might put faith in a dictatorship which 
ean be ruthless in the true Spanish 
fashion. And then, looking deeper, we 
see the surfaces punctured by bubbles 
that tell of a seething interior. In 
spite of close censorship, we learn of 
riots, destructive strikes, and student 
outbreaks in the cities, while banditry 
grows popular once more in the coun- 
try. Nearly always these outbursts 
are accompanied by demands for the 
institution of a republic. Harder hit 
than their European neighbors by the 
economic slump, highly volatile and 
temperamental in character, resentful 
of a dictatorship which has gotten no- 
where since Primo de Rivera seized con- 
trol in 1923, only to lose the reins to 
Berenguer in January of this year, the 
Spanish people are looking for a scape- 
goat. Monarchy in Spain appears to 
be facing its greatest danger in the 
coming winter. 
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Central and Southern Europe 
R. P.O. 


Germany. Germany is still safe for 
democracy. The temporary adjourn- 
ment of the Reichstag at midnight of 
October 19 until early in December 
found the moderate center coalition in 
possession of the battlefield. Ham- 
mered without cessation throughout the 
bitter six-day session by Hitler’s 
Fascists, Hugenberg’s Nationalists of 
the Right, and Thallman’s Commu- 
nists of the Left, the moderate Center 
coalition declared a truce on their inter- 
party quarrels, accepted Chancellor 
Bruening’s (Center) leadership, and 
can now point to an important, if not 
decisive, victory. 

The final act of the Reichstag, a vote 
of confidence in the government by 318 
to 236, assures the safety of the repub- 
lie, and, temporarily at least, buries the 
world-wide fears over the life of the 
Young Plan. In fact, Dr. Bruening’s 
public declaration that Germany can- 
not logically ask for a moratorium un- 
til she has put her financial house in 
order, may well be the precursor of the 
sadly needed house-cleaning in German 
fiseal affairs. How far the government 
can go in its projected program of in- 
creased taxes and reduced expenses de- 
pends chiefly on the Socialists, who 
have thus far, in the brief sessions, 
given Dr. Bruening their full support. 


There was rioting a-plenty both be- 
fore and during the session. Fascists 
fought Jews and communists simul- 
taneously, and only a well disciplined 
police prevented serious casualties. 
Meanwhile, German gold, a_ billion 
marks in a week, fled to sanctuary in 


French and Swiss vaults. German se- 


curities were dumped on every ¢x. 
change in the world. However, the 
government’s success in its first battle 
brought a sharp turn for the better, 
and the ‘‘ flight from the mark”’ slowed 
up, if it did not halt. 


What next? Public reaction as seen 
by the German and international press 
was a disappointment to the opposition 
especially the Hitlerites. The mass 
of the Germans, hard-pressed as they 
are by economic conditions, seem to 
have no stomach for dictatorship, war, 
and what-not, under the Hitler banner. 
Moreover, the army and the police re- 
main loyal. Meanwhile, Germany 
shows a continuing handsome export 
balance of trade, she is floating an in- 
ternational credit of $125,000,000 to 
tide herself over immediate difficulties. 
and many lines of industry show a dis- 
tinet pick-up. December 3 will find 
the Reichstag in session once more. It 
promises to be a bitter winter, with 
political blizzards matching the misery 
of more than three millions of wen: 
ployed. But it is probable that th 
government and the republic will ride 
through safely if the erew can be kept 
on its present diet of good common 
sense. 





Austria. In the meanwhile, the Aus 
trian Fascists, encouraged by Hitler’ 
successes, are planning to campaign for 
the first time in Austria. Previously 
they have scorned the ballot-box as ¢ 
field of war, and have planned direet 
action; now they talk of winning ¢0- 
trol of the government by the meals 
afforded by democracy. 

And after they have won, what is! 
become of democracy ? 
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Italy and Jugoslavia, The near- 
crises between Italy and Jugoslavia, 
arising out of the exeeution by Italy of 
four subjects of Jugoslavia near the 
international border, passed without a 
rupture. It appears, however, to have 
contributed greatly toward unifying 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. This 
is proved by the publie appearance of 
Premier Zhivkovich, unguarded, at a 
municipal banquet in Zagreb at the end 
of September, an event that would 
have been undreamed of a few months 
ago; by the announcement of the forth- 
coming release of M. Pribichevitch, 
leader of one of the old political par- 
ties proscribed sinee January 6, 1920; 
and by the relaxation of the rigid press 


censorship, indicating that the dictator- 
ship feels secure in the knowledge that 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes has truly been welded into 
one nation. 

Across the Adriatic, Premier Musso- 
lini, in a speech to the new Council of 
Corporations, after outlining the efforts 
of the Fascist government to relieve 
unemployment and the accompanying 
economic depression, touched on the 
government’s foreign policy in a tone 
hardly less belligerent than _ that 
adopted last spring. He won a place 
in the headlines by emphasizing again 
Italy’s preparedness for war, and de- 
claiming against the insincerity of the 
professions of peace by his neighbors 
while they pile up their armaments. 


Eastern Europe 
G. M. B. 


Russia. Russia remains the enigma 
The most startling 
development of the past month has 
been the sudden dumping of hundreds 
of thousands of tons of wheat on the 
European markets. The canny dicta- 
tors at the same time sold wheat futures 
short on various exchanges, over 
‘000,000 bushels in Chieago, and 
reaped the full profit on the one side in 
money, and on the other side in bitter 


hatred from the farmers and business 
men, 


of eastern Europe. 


The outpouring of this huge flood of 
grain, when the best reports have it 
that the Russian populace is living on 
short rations, is doubtless due to Rus- 
‘ia’s need for ready cash to pay for the 
machinery she has bought abroad. The 
whole success of the five-year progres- 
‘ive development plan, the Gosplan, is 
hound up in Russia’s ability to obtain 


machinery from outside to speed up 
the production inside. 

Business men tend to be somewhat 
startled at the degree of success the 
Russian Communist dictators are 
achieving in their Gosplan. 

Poland. ‘‘Cowards, scoundrels and 
idiots’’ is Marshal Pilsudski’s charac- 
terization of the Polish parliament. 
To emphasize his remarks, the Polish 
dietator has jailed no less than 67 dep- 
uties of the opposition parties, and the 
pre-election clamor is further stilled by 
the imprisonment of hundreds of oppo- 
sition supporters who made the mistake 
of expressing their views in public. So 
Poland appears to be going to the polls 
on November 16 in silence, and by the 
time this is printed, the effectiveness 
of the Pilsudski technique will have 
met its test. 

Stark want of the nation here, too, 
has multiplied the troubles of the gov- 
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ernment. That it has produced no open 
revolt thus far is largely due to the 
thorough execution of the dictator’s 
counter measures by a loyal army. 
The most noteworthy single incident in 
the past month occurred to Galicia, 
where a Ruthenian and Ukrainian pop- 
ulace has for months carried on a pol- 
icy of sabotage against Polish land- 
owners, with murder and arson as the 
usual concomitants. Pilsudski coun- 


tered by sending troops who instituta 
a short but thorough regime o 
schrechlichkett which brings to mini 
the Russian pre-war rule of Poland, if 
current news accounts are to be gp. 
cepted. In any event, the reign of ter. 
ror has produced a flood of appeals 
from the natives, to the League of 
Nations (which has no jurisdiction), 
and to our own State Departmen 
(which has less). 


The Balkans and the Near-East 
D. H. G. 


Turkey. In Turkey, the recently an- 
nounced inaugural of a two-party sys- 
tem in Parliament took place Septem- 
ber 22. Reports put Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, the president-dictator, in the 
dual role of leader of the People’s 
party and sponsor of the newly organ- 
ized Liberal opposition. Ali Fethi Bey, 
who a month ago resigned as Turkish 
ambassador to France in order to head 
the Liberal party, celebrated his elec- 
tion as leader of the opposition by at- 
tacking the government’s anti-foreign 
loan policy and by petitioning Kemal 
to become president for life. It would 
seem that the present creation of the 
two-party system is either Kemal 
Pasha’s idea, of a safety valve for pent 
up criticism of the government, or 
another step in advancing his west- 
ernization program. 

Bulgaria. Mussolini’s prestige in the 
Balkans was strengthened and Bulgaria 
increased her influence at Rome, when 
on October 25, the thirty-six-year-old 
Bulgarian King Boris and Princess 
Giovanna, the daughter of the Italian 
monarch, were married. Although the 
Orthodox Church is the state religion 





of Bulgaria, a Roman Catholic cer. 
mony was used to join the royal pair 
King Boris having promised to raise 
his children as Roman Catholies. It is 
supposed that the many advantages of 
an Italian marriage outweighed in the 
mind of Boris the loss of prestige to 
the Orthodox Church, whose influence 
has been decreasing steadily since the 
Soviet triumph in Russia. . 

Rumania. The Rumanian ‘New 
Era’’ cabinet of George Mironescue re- 
placed that of Julius Maniu, who 
stepped down gracefully when con- 
fronted by dissension within the rank 
of the National Peasants’ party. As 
most of the old ministers have been 
reappointed, the change amounts to 4 
substitution of premiers. 

Of course, it is possible that Maniu 
resigned when it became apparent t0 
him that Carol would be unable ‘0 
effect a reconciliation with bis 
estranged wife, Queen Helen. Poulit- 


ical observers feel that Carol’s failure 
to heal this breach will seriously affec' 
his future, since an appreciable group 
of the people in their devotion to th 
Queen seem still to regard the King ® 
occupying a probationary position. 
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The Far East 
R. E. B. 


China. Apparently the 1930 civil 
war is over in China. Generals Feng 
Yu-hsiang and Yen Hsi-shan were de- 
cisively defeated about the middle of 
September by the nationalist govern- 
ment against which they were fighting. 
As a result of these victories, the 
Nationalists probably would have elimi- 
nated Generals Feng and Yen entirely 
had it not been for the intervention of 
Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, who had 
been the dominant figure in Manchuria 
since the death of his father, the ex- 
bandit Chang Tso-lin. 

Marshal Chang had previously kept 
out of the civil war, although impor- 
tuned by both sides. However, with 
the defeat of the northern Feng-Yen 
coalition, the Manchurian troops were 
hurried south of the Great Wall. They 
seized Peiping, Tientsin, and the rest of 
China north of the Yellow River. 
They thus robbed the Nationalists 
under President Chiang Kai-shek of 
the fruits of victory, and at the same 
time allowed Generals Feng and Yen 
to retreat to the west, where they can 
rest their troops and prepare for a re- 
newal of the struggle next year. The 
Nationalists, not daring to challenge 
the Manchurians at this time, have sent 
their troops to suppress the ‘‘Commu- 
nists’’ of southwest China, but have 
been none too successful there. 

Meanwhile, there has been much 
jockeying for position and under- 
eround intriguing by both President 
Chiang and Marshal Chang, the ques- 
tion at issue being a possible reform of 
the Kuomingtang, or governing party 
in the Nationalist government. During 
these negotiations, most of the soldiers 





have gone into winter quarters, where 
they are making ready for a renewal 
of the war next spring. 

As soon as the Manchurian troops 
went south of the Great Wall, Russia 
began pressing for a definite settlement 
of the Manchurian Railway question. 
As his best troops were already in- 
volved, Marshal Chang has had to con- 
sent, but the rate at which the negotia- 
tions progress will be a fair barometer 
showing the extent to which he is com- 
mitted in the politics of China proper. 

Japan. Japan has been hit by the 
world-wide economic depression, but 
not so badly perhaps as Europe or the 
United States. One trouble has been 
over-production of rice, and another 
is the reckless competition of certain 
manufacturing industries. 

In politics the main question before 
Japan is the future status and powers 
of the privy council. At present, the 
privy council is a small group of con- 
servative tendencies, which has a right 
to scrutinize governmental policies 
before they are submitted to the 
Emperor for approval. They delayed 
for months the ratification of the Lon- 
don naval treaty, not so much because 
they disliked the treaty itself as the 
manner in which it was made. In the 
struggle to retify the treaty, the Jap- 
anese people as a whole stood behind 
the cabinet as opposed to the privy 
council, so there were possibilities that 
the cabinet would make an issue of the 
treaty on the general question of Aris- 
tocracy versus Democracy. The event- 
ual approval of the treaty, however, 
postponed an immediate settlement of 
the question. 
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A French Wheeled Mount for Anti- 
Aircraft Machine Gun Firing 


Lizut. JoserH I. Greene, 24th Infantry’ 


Our Army is not the only one that 
is developing methods of antiaircraft 
fire for the protection of infantry. 
Both the German and the French 
armies are deeply interested in the 
problems set up by attack aviation. In 
the military reviews of these nations 
the subject receives a good deal of 
attention, and such periodicals as the 
Revue Militaire, the Revue d’ Infan- 
terie, and Militdr-wochenblatt fre- 
quently contain papers on various anti- 
aircraft matters. The subject has been 
touched upon in Italian, Austrian, and 
Belgian reviews also. In England 
alone, of the greater European nations, 
possibly because of the present mech- 
anistic preoccupation, the military 
periodicals have had little or nothing 
to say about the foot-soldier and his 
winged enemy. 

Nearly all of these foreign antiair- 
eraft discussions, however, are con- 
fined to tacties and strategy. European 
antiaircraft thought has had to do 
almost exclusively with these aspects 
of the question. A reading of all the 
papers that have appeared will furnish 
plenty of general ideas on the defense 
of large units, the organization of 


. their antiaircraft sections, the defense 


of areas, and similar subjects. But 
practically nothing will be found on 
training and methods of fire. If writ- 
ten discussion reflects actual develop- 
ment as fully in Europe as it does in 
the United States, we must conclude 
that the basic elements of infantry 
antiaircraft are far from receiving the 


same attention there that we ourselye 
now give them. 


It is true, for example, that the 
French have very complete regulations 
and handbooks for the use of their 
antiaireraft units. These contain de. 
tailed instructions on firing methods, 
the use of angular and linear leads, 
and the use of their special antiair. 
craft sight. They tell how to go into 
battery and how to come out of it, 
and where the antiaircraft machine 
gun units will march. (The French 
apparently discount antiaircraft rifle 
fire entirely.) But only once in any 
of the more widely circulated military 
journals has the fact been brought out 
that a very rapidly-acting French 
squad requires 60 seconds for prelin- 
inary movements before the first shot 
ean be fired. This is due, of course, 
to the cumbersome equipment and mul- 
tiplicity of requirements. 

The French regulations, in faet, 
make certain of a thorough job. They 
lay down the following steps: 


1. The antiaircraft section (with 
machine guns on carts) turns out 0 
the column and halts; 

2. The equipment is unloaded 
while the chief of section selects 4 
position ; 

3. The gun is carried to the * 
lected position ; 

4. It is placed in battery; 

5. The sights are put on the gu): 

6. The airplane is sighted and 
nationality checked ; 

7. The range is estimated ; 

8. The gun is laid and fired. 


'Test Officer, Department of Experiment, The Infantry School. 
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By the use of simple mathematics, 
Lieutenant de Jessey, writing in the 
November, 1929, issue of the Revue d’ 
Infanterie, discloses to his compatriots 
that if an approaching plane is four 
kilometers (two and a half miles) dis- 
tant when the alarm is given, and 
moving 250 kilometers (155 miles) per 
hour, it will be some 250 yards beyond 
and in rear of the battery position at 
the firing of the first burst 60 seconds 
later. Lieutenant de Jessey adds that 
two and a half miles is a long distance 
at which to expeet to pick up the ap- 
proach of a low-flying plane. He does 
not need to add also that 155 miles 
per hour is considerably slower than 
attack aviation will fly in hostilities of 
the future. He then comments on the 
great difficulties of firing at fast-mov- 
ing aireraft from a ground tripod, and 
says that any gunner, because of his 
constrained position, would be doing 
well to get in more than one burst at 
a plane. 

The remainder of Lieutenant de 
Jessey’s paper outlines his solution of 
the difficulties he thus sueeinetly de- 
scribes in its first part. This solution 
has many similarities to that evolved 
in part by Lieutenant Herbert F. M. 
Matthews of the 29th Infantry in 1926, 
and improved and adapted to antiair- 





French Wheeled Machine Gun Mount, Limbered 














eraft uses by Major L. R. Boyd, of the 
Department of Experiment, and others 
since then, now known as the Wheeled 
Machine Gun Mount, M-1. 

Lieutenant de Jessey’s mount differs 
in several important respects from the 
Matthews type mount. It consists of 
a limber to the machine gun eart. The 
draw-bar contains a telescopic exten- 
sion which passes under the ammu- 
nition box of the mount. In rear of 
the box this extension is bent upward 
as shown in the illustration, to provide 
a bracket on which the gun is mounted 
in single suspension. The draw-bar 
proper is hinged so that when the 
mount is unlimbered it can be folded 
against the ammunition box. 

To go into action it is necessary only 
to unlimber, fold up the draw-bar, 
turn the whole mount upward 90 de- 
grees from the rear so that it rests on 
the ammunition box, pull up the draw- 
bar extension, lock it, load, and com- 
mence firing. The antiaircraft sight 
ean be earried on the gun at all times. 
How much more rapid the new method 
is than the old, Lieutenant de Jessey 
does not tell us. It seems quite ap- 
parent that it has many advantages 
and that a trained crew could put the 
gun in firing position and commence 
firing in ten seconds or less. 
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French Wheeled Machine Gun 
Mount in Firing Position 


Lieutenant de Jessey sums up the 
advantages of his mount over the old 
system as follows: 


The order for going into battery can 
be given after the airplane comes 
within rifle range; march formations 
are quickly taken up again also. The 
result is that one section, momentarily 
stopped, regains without delay its 
normal place. Moreover, its mission 
is fulfilled without additional fatigue, 
for the simplicity of the maneuver re- 
quires no more than a minimum of 
effort on the part of the machine gun 
erew. There is no more rapid unload- 
ing and loading again to be done, only 
the folding and unfolding of the tele- 
scopic draw-bar. It will no longer be 
necessary to carry the tripod and its 
adapter for high angle fire, and the 





$a 


gun and ammunition, to a sometime 
distant battery position. The height 
of the pivot permits going into firing 
position anywhere so long as there js 
a considerable field of view. Finally 
the weight of the tow-load constitute 
but a small extra burden to the draft 
animal. Hence it seems that the end 
desired is attained ; the machine gunne 
no longer can be surprised, and he 
will be able to use his weapon without 
a resulting excess of fatigue. 

From the illustrations, however, the 
instability of the mount is quite 
evident. The three surfaces at whieh 
the mount in battery touches the 
ground are the tires of the wheels and 
the side of the ammunition box. Thes 
three surfaces are too close together to 
assure stability, especially when the 
gun bracket extending high above the 
geometric center of the three support- 
ing elements of the base and about a 
foot to the rear of it. In addition, the 
weight of the base, furnished by the 
ammunition box, can hardly be great 
enough to hold the whole mount and 
gun steadily in place during firing. 
When it is remembered that the dis 
persion from the comparatively solid- 
based Wheeled Mount M-1 is 14.0 by 
8.0 inches at 1000 inches, it seems 
likely that the dispersion ‘from the 
French mount would be much greater. 

Further comments of Lieutenant de 
Jessey are: 


As the unit of antiaircraft fire § 
normally four guns, there will be a¢- 
mittedly an addition of four mounls 
to each machine gun company. The 
materials will be interchangeable 
among the four sections. . 

During marches, the section dest 
nated for firing antiaireraft fire can 
placed advantageously at the begil 
ning of the march in the interval thi! 
normally separates the company fri 
the rest of the battalion. In combat 
it can easily follow the elements “ 
the second echelon. It can also mot 
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by bounds ; one group would always be 
firing. 

In the end, the French officer re- 
states the general case: 


Since the World War, all foreign 
countries have been seeking efficient 
antiaireraft weapons. Our needs are 
also pressing; our battalions are still 
ynarmed before the rapidity of air at- 
tack as well as before the armor-plat- 
ing of a tank. Numerous arms already 
have been studied but it is necessary 
that they be eapable of going into ac- 
tion very rapidly. The question of a 


suitable mount has come up, therefore, 
in each instance. Without doubt la- 
borious researches are being followed 
out in the technical services; but the 
troop branches are intensely interested 
also. Hence, the development of the 
material presented in this article. May 
it, then, by arousing discussion, con- 
tribute a little to the progress that 
infantry so greatly desires. 


As it would be difficult to improve 
upon it, the writer is content with 
echoing Lieutenant de Jessey’s modest 
conclusion. 


7% 


The Queen’s Jewels 


Lizut. Cot. Joun R. Kewxry, Infantry 


pig: Davis’ article M*—I, in 
i¥i the June INFANTRY JOURNAL has 
the effect of a beam from a flash light 
penetrating the darkness and disclos- 
ing a masked intruder about to make 
away with the Royal Jewels. Our own 
Queen of Battles, to whom the jewels 
rightfully belong, peacefully sleeps on 
with apparently no thought that, not 
only may she lose some of the most 
valuable and precious jewels in her 
crown, but that her right to the throne 
itself may some day be disputed. Al- 
ready there are pretenders to the 
throne, not yet strong enough to assert 
their claims, but worthy of notice. In 
the Queen of Battles’ own Journal for 
December 1929, there appeared a most 
interesting, instructive and readable 
article by Lieut. Dashe M. Reeves, Air 
Corps, subject—‘‘Organization and 
Composition of a Mechanized Foree.’’ 
Attention is directed to this article not 
because of its general excellence, but 
because of a Foreword by the Editor 
of the INFANTRY JouRNAL. He states, 





‘‘In submitting the present article, 
Lieutenant Reeves wrote as follows: 


**T have said nothing about whether 
the (mechanized) force is to be con- 
trolled by Infantry, Cavalry, or a Sep- 
arate Tank Corps. This is a contro- 
versial matter.’’ 


The italics are mine. Is the Queen 
of Battles prepared to abdicate? 

It is impossible to be very enthusi- 
astic about the’new battalion. The first 
impression one gets upon examining it 
is that the new battalion has been de- 
signed primarily for defensive and not 
for aggressive, offensive warfare, and 
the more one studies it the stronger 
this impression becomes. Compared to 
our present battalion it has greater fire 
power, valuable alike for attack and 
defense; but in obtaining it the bat- 
talion has been made more unwieldy, 
even less mobile, much more difficult 
to control in the attack, with no addi- 
tional driving power, maneuverability, 
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or battle life. Of the two inherent in- 
fantry characteristics, fire and move- 
ment, the latter appears to have been 
sacrificed for the former. 


Many infantry officers consider the 
whole project, i. e., reorganization of 
the Infantry, with its present weapons 
and equipment, a mere waste of time 
and effort. We believe that if the In- 
fantry is to fulfill its offensive role in 
battle it must make certain changes in 
equipment and abandon the idea that 
the rate of march, endurance, and 
radius of action of infantry are to be 
dependent on the limitations, in these 
respects, of the Doughboy on foot, the 
horse, or the mule. 

The new organization is supposedly 
designed, primarily, for modern war 
and not for punitive expeditions in a 
roadless, trailless, mountainous theatre. 
It is supposedly designed to meet on 
terms of equality or superiority and to 
be capable of aggressive, offensive 
action against any force which can be 
placed in the field against it. 

One test of the organization is 
whether or not the Infantry, organized 
and equipped as proposed, can meet, 
on terms of equality, a modern motor- 
ized, mechanized force. There is only 
one answer—It ean not. The best that 
it ean do is to dig in and try to defend 
itself. The word ‘‘try’’ is used ad- 
visedly. 

The trouble seems to be not so much 
with the organization as with the arma- 
ment and equipment. In the first 
place, the Infantry has no weapon with 
which it can oppose, and is therefore 
helpless against the modern tank, or 
even the old war-time variety. This 
fact has been recognized ever since the 
first British tank appeared in France, 
more than a decade ago. Meanwhile, 
the tank has undergone considerable 


ee 


improvement, while the defense agains, 
it has stood still. 


Our Infantry Board, in the years 
since the war, has attempted to solye 
the problem, with the net result, to 
date, exactly nil. Until our Infantry 
is able to meet and overcome hostile 
tanks it will be unable to wage offensive 
war against any enemy equipped with 
tanks, no matter what size, shape, or 
form our battalion takes. It would 
seem more reasonable therefore to let 
reorganization wait on equipment for 
the present. 


The hope is held out that the Ord- 
nance Department may be able to de- 
sign an armor-piercing shell for the 
37-mm. gun. Even granting that such 
armor piercing shell can be designed 
it is doubtful if it will furnish ade. 
quate antitank defense. Inasmuch as 
this gun is drawn by a mule and must 
be unlimbered to fire, it is a makeshift 
at best, and little if any better than the 
artillery accompanying gun, which is 
worthless. Even less may be said in 
favor of the .50 caliber machine gun 


It is generally recognized that the 
ideal antitank gun must be mounted 
on an armored carriage capable of mov- 
ing across country as fast as or faster 
than the modern tank. Is it impossible 
for the Ordnance Department to de 
sign a fairly light infantry cannon 
capable of destroying a tank by direct 
fire, at moderate ranges? They will be 
the first to deny it. Is it impossible 
to design an armored carriage capable 
of carrying this cannon across country 
at relatively high speeds? It is be 
lieved the Ordnance already has a ve 
hicle which may readily be adapted te 
the purpose. The above cannon ad 
carriage may have to be transported 
to the battle field on a truck, but what 
of it? 
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— 


To meet the objection of those who 
decry the self-propelled mount with the 
argument that if the mount goes out, 
the gun is worthless, it is possible that 
the eannon ean be supplied with aux- 
iliary wheels so that it can be drawn 
forward by man power if necessity de- 
mands. This might be a desirable 
feature. When and if the Infantry is 
viven such a cannon mounted on such 
a carriage, the tank defense problem 
is nearing solution. 

That the antitank cannon ean re- 
place the 37-mm. gun and also the 75- 
mm. mortar is not beyond the range 
of possibilities, but primarily let us 
concentrate on an infantry antitank 
cannon, on an armored self propelled 
mount, and on getting it to the battle 
field where it ean be used. 

And that the Infantry is going to 
be satisfied with the principle or doc- 
trine that its radius or action must be 
limited by its own physical endurance 
when moving on foot, at two and one- 
half miles per hour, is unbelievable. 
No matter what organization and 
equipment is given the Infantry at the 
present time, if the fact that the In- 
fantry will habitually move by motors 
in future campaigns is not recognized 
and provided for, its organization and 
equipment will undergo a decided 
modification after the outbreak of the 
next war, or the Infantry will be defi- 
nitely relegated to the role of a hold- 
ing rather than a striking force. 

Infantry must be able to move by 
motors and arrive on the battle field 
with its offensive power unimpaired. 
Can our proposed battalion do this? 
It can not. The remedy, as I see it, 
is that means must be provided for 
moving our infantry weapons, machine 
funs, one pounders, mortars, infantry 
antitank eannon, or whatever else 


there may be, by motor; and until 
armored, self-propelled, cross-country 
mounts are developed, some means of 
getting these from the ‘‘farthest 
north’’ point for motors to the battle 
field must be provided. 

The Marines have been transporting 
machine guns and light cannon from 
ship to shore to battle field for years, 
without the aid of animals. 

Our present infantry weapons, ex- 
cept for the absence of an antitank in- 
fantry cannon, are adequate for the 
time being. Our present mule-drawn 
earts for these and for our communi- 
cations are unsatisfactory, and in the 
vast majority of cases will be a handi- 
eap. Ford ears, if nothing better can 
be had, are vastly preferable. 

The modern light truck, % to 1% 
ton, supplemented by a few armored 
cross-country, all purpose cargo ¢ar- 
riers, if necessary, carried to the battle 
field on trucks, are more satisfactory 
for the infantry combat train than the 
mule-drawn escort wagon. 

Whether the infantry battalion is 
supplied with man-carrying motors as 
a part of its equipment, and whether 
these vehicles are to be pooled in a 
higher echelon and furnished on eall, 
are questions to be decided. But no 
matter what the decision, the fact that 
the Infantry will habitually move by 
motors must be recognized, and the 
animal-drawn cart and combat train 
disearded. 

No attempt has been made to antici- 
pate the developments in infantry 
equipment during the next war, but 
that this will be marked and tend more 
and more towards mechanization, is 
without question. Provided of course 
that the Infantry is to retain its battle 
role. 

Many Infantry officers see in meeh- 
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anization a solution to the most diffi- 
eult tactical problem that confronts 
the Infantry—the problem of closing 
with the enemy. They visualize the 
future battle, in which two forces are 
employed—a mechanized striking force 
backed up by a supplementary holding 
force. They believe that unless the In- 
fantry assumes the leadership in mech- 
anization, some other arm of service 
will, and in solving the Infantry’s most 
difficult tactical problem will them- 
selves assume the Infantry’s most im- 
portant battle role. It is difficult to see 
how the Infantry can ignore this pos- 
sibility which many officers feel is a 
probability or even a certainty. 

As a consequence of limited peace- 
time appropriations, it is reasonably 
certain that at the start of the next 
war the Infantry will, in the main, be 
armed with its present war-time weap- 
ons, and that any material changes in 
transport must be confined to such 
commercial vehicles as are being manu- 
factured in quantities at that time. 
This eliminates present consideration 
of a vehicle with convertible chassis, 
eapable of quick change from wheels 
to tracks and vice versa. The next war 
will undoubtedly see the extensive use 
of such a vehicle, but at the present 


time Infantry organization must }p 
based on what we now have or know 
we can get. Outside the commereia| 
field, our vital need is for an infantry 
antitank gun and a cross-country all. 
purpose cargo carrier. The develop. 
ment of these is comparatively simple, 
and the cost of a limited number for 
field test is not prohibitive. 


Given these, a few armored cars, and 
a number of commercial cars and 
trucks, which admittedly, are not ideal 
for modern Infantry, but which are a 
vast improvement over our present 
means of transportation, and the In. 
fantry has made a start, at least, to- 
ward maintaining inviolate the in- 
fantry principle that it be capable of 
aggressive, offensive action, against any 
force which may be encountered. 

But this is a start only. As new 
developments are made in the com- 
mercial field and in the services, addi- 
tions and substitutions are made until 
eventually we have armored motor-pro- 
pelled cross-country vehicles, not only 
for modern infantry weapons, com- 
munications, and ammunition, but for 
the Doughboy himself. 

Unless something is done, the Queen 
of Battles will be rudely awakened 
some fine morning and find an upstart 
hussy on the throne. 


rx 
Italian Military Histories 


Mas. ALEXANDER L. P. JonHnson, Infantry 


HE study of history has been rec- 

ommended as particularly valu- 
able to the soldier. Necessarily, a 
historical study which is to serve the 
purpose of the military student should 
be written by one who has studied and 
practiced the art of war. The author 


must present facts in the light of tae 
tical and strategical considerations, 4 
well as from political and economic 
viewpoints. Works thus produced 
have been and are now of great mill 
tary value. 

The appreciation by military me 
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the world over of the value of his- 
torical study and research, coupled 
with a desire to perpetuate the valiant 
deeds of those who participated in the 
World War, have indueed the mili- 
tary authorities of practically every 
nation to make provisions for the prep- 
aration of an Official historical record 
of the part that their respective armies 
played in that war. Thus, a historical 
section became part of the general 
staff of practically every military 
power. In the July issue of this 
journal, the writer discussed the con- 
tributions of the Royal Hungarian 
Military Historical Archives to the 
military history of the World War; 
the present discussion deals with a 
series of volumes prepared by the 
Historical Section of the Central Gen- 
eral Staff of the Royal Italian Army. 
The first of these is a monograph 
entitled ‘‘La Conquista del Col di 
Lana’ (The Capture of Col di Lana). 
The Col di Lana, a snowelad 
mountain peak near the old Austro- 
Italian frontier, presented a most 
formidable obstacle in the path of the 
Italian advanee. Behind its well nigh 
impregnable defensive works the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian troops had complete 
command over the terrain to their 
front far into the Italian communica- 
tions zone. Austrian artillery, se- 
curely ensconced in the hidden re- 
cesses of the Cherz, the Sief, and Val- 
parola, directed their fire with deadly 
accuracy. An entire year of most 
‘anguinary fighting was necessary to 
dislodge the Austro-Hungarian de- 
fenders from this natural stronghold. 
More than half of the Austrian de- 
lenders were Standschuetzen, terri- 
torial volunteer militiamen of Tirol 
and Vorarlberg. Most of these were 
either too old or too young and had 
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little or no military training. The 
handsome tribute paid to the valor of 
these enemy troops, far outnumbered 
by the attacker, bespeaks Italian chiv- 
alry. 

The first Italian attack against the 
Austrian position on Col di Lana was 
launched on July 5, 1915. The battle 
continued practically without break to 
the end of that year and, the author 
comments, ‘‘the results were unfor- 
tunately incommensurate to the ef- 
forts made, the number of troops em- 
ployed, and the amount of blood 
spilled.”” However, where brawn 
failed, brains ultimately triumphed. 
The Italians decided on a plan that 
was as ingenious in conception as it 
was daring in execution. On January 
13, 1916, the Italians commenced driv- 
ing a tunnel into the side of forbid- 
ding Col di Lana, passing under the 
Austrian as well as their own front 
line trenches to a point about 30 feet 
below the summit, and terminating in 
a considerable mine chamber. Al- 
though working in four shifts by day 
and night, work progressed but slowly 
through the hard basalt rock. In spite 
of efforts to conceal these labors, the 
Austrians soon suspected that some- 
thing was brewing and, whatever that 
might be, they were determined to 
frustrate it by harassing the Italians 
with frequent bombardments and at- 
tacks. They inflicted severe casual- 
ties without more than retarding some- 
what the Italian mining operation. 
Not until April 3, 1916, did the Aus- 
trians discover what the Italians were 
up to. On that day Austrian troops 
heard the noise of tunnelling under 
their own position. The Austrians 
decided to sink a countermine to de- 
feat the Italian plan. Completing 
their task in feverish haste, the Aus- 
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trians exploded their mine two days 
later. The explosion was hardly audi- 
ble and neither smoke nor debris was 
visible. Thanks to precautionary 
measures, the Italian tunnel remained 
undamaged. The noise of Italian 
labor ceased and from that the Aus- 
trian authorities concluded that their 
mine had been successful. They, in 
turn, now proceeded to tunnel toward 
the Italian position. The Italians, 
aware of the Austrian effort, rushed 
their labors toward completion. On 
April 12, after almost three months 
of continuous effort the Italians com- 
pleted their task. The mine chambers 
were filled with explosives while the 
troops were making ready for the at- 
tack to follow: At ten o’clock in the 
evening, April 17, 1916, the Italians 
evacuated their own front line 
trenches which, in spots, were less than 
100 yards from the enemy’s front line. 
At 11:35 P. M. the Italians set off 
the mine. ‘‘A moment later the spark 
fired the enormous quantity of ex- 
plosives placed in the two chambers 
within the bowels of the mountain. It 
exploded with a dull thud, owing to 
the mass and compactness of the ma- 
terial above it. The soil trembled 
terribly so that at a distance of a hun- 
dred yards it had all the appearance 
of a real wave-like earthquake. The 
top of the mountain opened—huge 
blocks of rock were catapulted high 
into the air with incredible force and 
dropped within a radius of about 400 
meters, carrying death and terror into 
the midst of the enemy then resting 
in his dugouts or doing guard duty in 
his trenches.’’ The Italian attack fol- 
lowed at once. Severe fighting ensued, 
at the conclusion of which Col di Lana 
remained firmly in Italian hands. 
Next in the series are two volumes 





ee 


which give the order of battle of Ital. 
ian participation in the World War. 
Volume I, entitled ‘‘Le Grandi Unita 
nella Guerra Italo-Austriaca, 1915. 
1918’’ (Major Units in the Italo-Aus- 
trian War) contains a complete roster 
of the Italian supreme command, as 
well as the order of battle of armies, 
army corps, and special detachments. 
Volume II of this series covers the 
order of battle of infantry, cavalry, 
assault, and special divisions, and 
finally that of Allied troops in Italy. 
An interesting feature of these vol- 
umes is the inclusion of photographs 
of all generals who commanded these 
troops. 

A series of eight volumes entitled 
‘*Riassunti Storici dei Corpi E Com- 
andi nella Guerra 1915-1918—Brigate 
di Fanteria,’’ (Summary Histories of 
Corps and Commands in the War of 
1915-1918—Infantry Brigades) is 
practically a continuation of ‘‘Le 
Grandi Unita’’ series. They contain 
a complete war record of each infantry 
brigade that fought for Italy’s cause. 
Each brigade record ineludes a brief 
outline of its war history, battle hon- 
ors, and citations awarded to its regi- 
ments, a roster of the dead, tabulated 
by regiments, giving the place of 
birth as well as the date and place of 
death of each individual who made 
the supreme sacrifice. This is fol- 
lowed by a listing of recipients of 
decorations for valor, with the text of 
citations for all awards of the Gold 
Medal of Valor. The record of each 
brigade further contains rosters of 
brigade, regimental, and _ battalion 
commanders, with dates of their ten- 
ures of command. This is followed by 
a chronological statement of service 
of the brigade at the front and in rest 
areas, with total time credited for each. 
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Finally, a statistical list of casualties, 
tabulated by regiment, year and opera- 
tio, completes the record of each 
brigade. 

Full-page reproductions of the ob- 
verse and reverse side of distinctive 
campaign badges awarded to each bri- 
gade and regiment, with a color re- 
production of the ribbon, precedes 
each brigade account. No doubt the 
Italian government was more than 
liberal in its awards of these campaign 
badges. There is, however, something 
that commends this plan of distinctive 
regimental campaign badges in lieu 
of the more eustomary uniform badge 
awarded by other countries to all war 
participants. These badges not only 
commemorate the war service of the 
individual, but also emphasize the unit 
in which he served; thus they become 
an important factor in fostering regi- 
mental esprit de corps. Similar special 
awards were made to armies, corps, 
and divisions for particular battles of 
importance. These awards are simi- 
larly reproduced in the ‘‘Le Grandi 
Unita’? volumes. 

“Guerra Italo-Austriaca 1915-1918 
—Le Medaglie d’Oro’’ (Italio-Aus- 
trian War, 1915-1918—The Gold 
Medal) is the title of a set of four 
volumes, the last of which was re- 
leased in 1929. One volume is devoted 
to each calendar year of Italy’s par- 
ticipation in the World War. An in- 
dex of the recipients of Italy’s high- 
est award for valor heads each volume 
and is followed by an historical sketch 
of the general military situation at the 
beginning of the year. Each volume 
contains a summary of each important 
operation and battle of the year, illus- 
trated by good photographs and situa- 
tion maps. Each summary in turn is 


followed by a panegyric for every re- 
cipient of the Gold Medal in that 
operation, giving date and cireum- 
stances of the award, and concludes 
with the official citation. The photo- 
graph of the decorated hero forms part 
of the account. Since the conditions 
of the award of the Gold Medal cor- 
respond to those of our own Medal of 
Honor, the number of awards was 
necessarily very limited and averaged 
in the neighborhood of 80 for each 
year of the war. A stamped facsimile 
in gold of the decoration ornaments 
the cover of each volume. Provision 
was made for the publication of a sup- 
plementary volume to record similarly 
all awards of the gold medal made sub- 
sequent to November 3, 1918. 

Among the other works published 
by the Historical Section of the Italian 
Central General Staff is a comprehen- 
sive monograph entitled ‘‘La Con- 
quista di Gorizia’’ (The Capture of 
Gorizia), richly illustrated with 
sketches and photographs. Twelve ex- 
cellent topographic situation maps as- 
sist the military reader. 

Events of the World War do not, 
however, engage the exclusive atten- 
tion of Italy’s military historians. The 
war with Austria in 1849 is the sub- 
ject of an elaborate study released in 
1928, entitled ‘‘La Campagna del 1849 
Nell’ Alta Italia’ (The Campaign of 
1849 in Upper Italy). Garibaldi’s 
eampaigns in Southern Italy in 1860 
are recorded in a monograph entitled 
‘‘La Campagna di Garibaldi Nell’ 
Italia Meridionale—1860,’’ likewise 
published in 1928. 

An interesting monograph, entitled 
‘‘La Spedizione Italiana in Cina, 
1900-1901’’ (The Italian Expedition 
in China, 1900-1901), details the events 
of the Boxer uprising in China, and 
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records the part played by Italy’s 
troops in the International Expedition 
to that troubled country. 

All these volumes manifest great 
care in their preparation. They pre- 


sent facts and events from a profes. 
sional point of view, yet their facile 
literary style and the abundance of 
illustrations make them interesting 
even to the lay reader. 


ajo 


Military Procedure 


Prepared Expressly for the Citizen-Soldier 
Mag. Gen. E. G. Peyton, U. S. Army 


Training Notes 
No. 16 


For Study and File with Training Memorandum No. 1.2 


THE NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER 

In battle the section does not pro- 
gress unless efficient squad leadership 
and action facilitates its advance. The 
platoon does not go forward if the sec- 
tions are pinned down by failure of 
the squads to maintain fire supe- 
riority over the enemy. The ad- 
vance of the company is halted if the 
platoons fail. In like manner the ad- 
vance of the battalion is checked if the 
companies yield fire superiority to the 
enemy. Without going back of the 
tactical unit, it is clear that efficient 
leadership and action of the squad and 
section insures the steady advance and 
ultimate success of the battalion in 
battle. 

While approaching the enemy non- 
commissioned officers with the point, 
commanding patrols on the front and 
flanks facilitate security of the march- 
ing eolumn. Even before deploying 
for battle noncommissioned officers are 
sent in command of patrols to deter- 
mine the enemy’s strength and dis- 
positions, and the locations of his 
flanks. Upon the efficiency of this pa- 


‘See INFANTRY JoURNAL for January, 1930, p. 77. 





trolling and the accuracy of the non- 
commissioned officers’ reports, the de- 
cisions of the higher commanders as 
to the form of deployment, the diree- 
tion and kind of the attack, are fre- 
quently made. All during the ad- 
vance, squad and section leaders must 
make estimates of each new situation, 
followed by quick decisions as to the 
best means of meeting the new con- 
ditions. If the noncommissioned of- 
ficers’ training has been neglected, he 
can meet these new conditions only by 
**Come on boys, let’s go’’—which may 
result in the needless destruction of 
himself and his squad. After the com- 
mand is committed to the attack, the 
most vulnerable parts of the attacking 
line—the flanks—are placed in the 
keeping of a noncommissioned officer 
and his combat patrol. 

With these and other great respon- 
sibilities falling upon the noneommis- 
sioned officer, it is manifest that bis 
selection, training, and development 
should receive painstaking care and 
consideration. He is not assisted in 
habitual exercise of control by the 
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salute, nor is his presence emphasized 
to his men by the ealling of ‘‘ Atten- 
tion’? when he approaches. It must 
ye remembered, too, that his men in 
peace-time are carefully selected and 
are of good charaeter, whose control is 
facilitated by their interest in the 
military as manifested by their vol- 
untary enlistment in the organization. 
But in a national emergency, the drag 
net of the draft sweeps the under- 
world as well as the office buildings; 
consequently a type of enlisted man 
is frequently brought to the colors 
whose presence adds greater difficulties 
to the noncommissioned officers’ prob- 
lem of control. 

The company commander carefully 
studies the personnel available, selects 
his noncommissioned officers, and rec- 
ommends their promotion to the regi- 
mental commander. The colonel 
usually approves the recommendation, 
and confirms the appointment by a 
regimental order, followed by the is- 
suance of a warrant of appointment 
signed by the colonel. The warrant 
emphasizes the colonel’s special trust 
and confidence in the fidelity and 
abilities of the noncommissioned of- 
fier. He is, therefore, carefully and 
diligently to discharge the duty of his 
office by doing and performing all 
manner of things thereunto belonging. 
In the warrant the colonel strictly 
charges and requires all noncommis- 
sioned officers and soldiers under the 
noncommissioned officer’s command to 
be obedient to his orders, and further 
he is to observe and follow such orders 
from time to time as he shall receive 
from his superior officers and non- 
commissioned officers set over him ac- 
cording to the rules and discipline of 
war. 


The noncommissioned officer’s pri- 


mary interest is in his company, where 
he serves as a loyal assistant to his 
captain in the latter’s efforts to make 
the unit an efficient military team. 
Special trust and confidence is actually 
reposed in him; he should feel that he 
is the captain’s representative when 
the captain is absent, and he should 
have the force of character as well as 
knowledge of his duties that will en- 
able him to act intelligently and 
rightly on questions or problems that 
arise in the captain’s absence. He 
should feel at all times that he will! be 
loyally supported by his captain in all 
his efforts to assist his organization. 
The company commander should give 
careful consideration to his instruction 
and development, especially in the mat- 
ter of acquiring and exercising control 
over the men placed under him. The 
noncommissioned officer is prone to ex- 
pend more time in transmitting in- 
struction on subjects he knows best. 
The captain should, therefore, educate 
him to increase progressively the num- 
ber of subjects in which he becomes a 
proficient instructor. 

It has been pointed out that habits 
of proper procedure formed in train- 
ing can be relied upon in battle to 
facilitate military operations, and it 
is so important that the noncommis- 
sioned officer’s development include an 
habitual exercise of control over the 
privates, and that the latter be trained 
to habitual acceptance of the noncom- 
missioned officer’s control. Fatigue 
problems around camp are splendid 
agencies for this development of con- 
trol. It was noted last summer that 
companies reaching the highest stand- 
ards of police were awarded a banner. 
There is no objection to this means 
of raising the standards of police, but 
eare should be exercised that the ban- 
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ner does not retard the development of 
the noncommissioned officer’s control. 

In each case the captain should 
read to the assembled company the 
colonel’s order appointing the non- 
commissioned officer. He should then 
offer congratulations, make appro- 
priate remarks regarding the impor- 
tance of the noncommissioned officer’s 
duties, and charge the men to obey and 
respect him as the captain’s represen- 
tative. At regularly stated intervals 
the colonel should set aside a time in 
which he assembles the new noncom- 
missioned officers and delivers to each 
his warrant, with his congratulations, 
a hope for his further advancement, 
and appropriate remarks regarding the 
great value of the noncommissioned 
officer in the military team. 

When our military units expand to 
war strength to meet a national emer- 
gency they all drop from a higher 
plane of peace-time efficiency, due to 
the addition of untrained men incident 


to the expansion. Our best noncom. 
missioned officers are taken for officer 
material; new and inexperienced nop- 
commissioned officers are appointed to 
take their places. This confusion and 
deterioration incident to expansion 
could be greatly lessened by the devel- 
opment now of a corps of efficient, 
forceful, and business-like noncommis- 
sioned officers whose training and abil- 
ities are such as to give them confidence 
in themselves, in handling their duties, 
and to inspire confidence and cooper- 
ation in the privates, whom they are 
expected to control and lead. Our next 
enemy will regulate the interval of 
time between M-day and D-day and 
its H-hour. The uncertainty of that 
interval is a matter of grave concern 
and apprehension to military leaders 
who are interested in adequate national 
defense. The careful selection, train- 
ing and development of noncommis- 
sioned officers will go a long way to- 
ward alleviating fears incident to that 
period of uncertainty. 


D 


Modern Maxims 
Capt. M. B. Driscotx, O.R.C. 


When a nation grows cold toward war, the enemy 


warms it up. 


When a nation counts enemy casualties on adding 
machines, it is counting on seeing the future. 
A dead hero may not be awake today, but he was 


not asleep yesterday. 


A chocolate soldier looks well until the enemy sees 


him. 


McClellan’s plans sounded foolish, because he was 


overheard by fools. 
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Something New for Small-Bore Rifle 


Practice 
Capt. CLaup A. Barnarp, 180th Infantry 


MALL-BORE rifle practice has 
S been stressed in all infantry units, 
in both the Regular Army and National 
Guard, for years. But owing to the 
rifle and the kind of targets available, 
the instruetion given was of little value 
to the man when he assumed his posi- 
tion on the rifle range. The target in 
no way resembled the one he would use 
on the range, and knowing this the 
soldier did not put forth the effort 
necessary to get the best out of the 
little firing he was required to do. 

In 1922, when the writer become con- 
nected with the National Guard, all 
organization commanders were re- 
ligiously accounting for the old steel 
targets, and the equally antiquated .22 
caliber rifle, with ‘‘10 holders, cart- 
ridges.’’ These steel targets were listed 
on the property loan ecards, in fact 
they seemed to be hung to the neck of 
the company commander, and so far as 
was noted, the only time they appeared 
was when the property was checked. 
They were not put to their proper use 
at any time. 

This target was wholly unfit for the 
proper course of instruction as laid 
down in the Training Regulations. Of 
course, it was possible to teach the 
trigger squeeze and aiming exercises, 
but with the National Guard units, 
something else is needed—something to 

{ some ‘‘pep’’ into the instruction ; 


something that tends toward reality or 
novelty. These men meet once each 
week, and if they are not interested in 
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The Small-Bore Target Frame and 
Bullet Stop, Illuminated Disap- 
pearing Type for Indoor-Outdoor 

Practice 


their work, the entire evening is lost 
so far as the instruction is concerned. 
Later the X, Y, and Z targets were 
made available to the National Guard. 
These targets were an improvement 
over the old steel targets, but required, 
besides special bullet stop construction, 
much imagination on the part of the 
soldier. The time available to the or- 
ganization commander was not enough, 
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nor were funds sufficient to build a 
safe bullet stop in the armory, and 
install proper lighting. So with the 
X, Y, and Z targets, the instruction 
lagged, and they too proved unsatis- 
factory. 

It is believed that the lack of facil- 
ities and the erudeness of the rifle and 
targets, rather than lack of apprecia- 
tion of the benefits to be had, caused 
organization commanders to omit the 
important preliminary instruction, in- 
eluding the firing. Men appeared to 

















How the Target Frame is 
Constructed 

have received training, in mosts cases, 
when they started range practice, but 
during indoor practice season there 
was little or no value to the shooting. 

As the small bore rifle practice pro- 
gressed in the Regular service, the 180th 
Infantry was able to obtain samples of 
the targets that they were using. These 
targets proved to be all that was de- 
sired to stimulate training. Having 
the samples, it was a small matter to 
have plates made for duplicating them. 
This was done, and during the last 
part of 1928, the entire regiment fired 
a small-bore rifle course (adapted from 











Course ‘‘A’’), with very satisfactory 
results, except in rapid firing. A 
marked improvement was evident from 
the first in the slow fire, and men going 
to the range were able to increase their 
scores considerably. However, the 
rapid fire was not satisfactory, on 
either the indoor or the outdoor range. 
It was practically impossible to light 
the armories properly for night firing; 
and the canvas curtain used with the 
rapid fire targets was unsatisfactory. 
Rapid fire range scores were not ma- 
terially improved with the new targets. 
After experimenting for more than 
a year, Maj. Roy H. Cox of this regi- 
the requirements for both indoor and 
bullet stop that undoubtedly meets all 
the requirements for both indoor and 
outdoor small-bore rifle practice. It is 
so constructed that it is now possible 
to duplicate the instruction and firing 
practice pursued on the present type 
of rifle range, except that the soldier 
does not get the recoil from the dis- 
charged rifle, changes of light, windage 
corrections. This target frame and 
bullet stop meet the requirements of 
the small-bore course as published in 
Changes No. 2, TR 150-10, dated Janu- 
ary 1930. The target (see plate 1) 
is held in firing position by means of 
a lever and spring, and is lowered by 
means of a rope to the firing line and 
operated from that point. Plate 2 
shows the position of the lowered tar- 
get, with the lever and extended spring. 
The target moves up and down in small 
channels, and appears within a 614 inch 
square aperture in the front plate. 


The advantages of this target are: 

1. The 24 x 26-inch steel plate pro- 
vides ample space for wild shots. How- 
ever all men should be well trained in 
the preliminary instruction before be- 
ing allowed to fire. 


sir 


in 
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». The target is placed three inches 
in rear of the front plate to provide 
space for reflectors and a light. The 
light is located above the target in 
such a way that it does not interfere 
with the firer, and is reflected to the 
target so as to bring it out in relief. 

3. The target is moved up to the fir- 
ing position by means of a lever and 
spring; a rope to the firing point is 
used to pull it down for rapid fire prac- 
tice. In this way the target moves up 
and down in exactly the same manner 
as the target on the range. The target 
proper is attached by means of thumb 
tacks to heavy cardboard or wall board. 

4. A sloping bullet-stop in rear de- 
flects the bullets down into a metal 
sand box. A two and one-half inch 
apron on the bullet stop prevents side 
splatter of the lead, or accidental 
ricochets. 

5. The light and reflectors are pro- 
vided for night firing. National Guard 
organizations usually meet at night for 
drill and instruetion; and most indoor 
firing is done without good natural 
light. All light exeept the one within 
the target frame and a shaded light 
at the firing point over the score 
keeper’s desk is shut out. The firer 
then has a perfectly lighted target to 
fire at, and is not bothered with over- 
head or side lights. 

6. The target frame may be used 
indoors or out-doors. 


7. With the exception of the natural 


Carrying Antenna Poles 


CC APT. James Casey, commanding 

Headquarters Company, 7th In- 
fantry, has devised a means for 
carrying the antenna poles Type MS- 
14, which are a part of the 79A radio 


Set. 





recoil of the service rifle, the windage 
corrections, and changes of light, the 
firing is carried on as though the or- 
ganization were on the range, and as 
long as the present type of target 
range is in use, this target frame may 
be used. 

8. The frame may be used equally 
well for the small-bore pistol course 
now under consideration, the bobbing 
target moving up and down instead of 
being turned to the side and the front. 
The quick action of the spring and 
lever is considered even better than 
turning the target as is done at present. 


9. The entire mechanism is contained 
in one unit which may be moved at 
will, but without danger of turning 
over when fired upon. 


With this target frame and bullet 
stop on hand, the commander of our 
regiment was able to fire the Small 
Bore Course authorized by Changes 
No. 2, TR 150-10, for qualification and 
authority to draw marksmanship 
badges for qualification. This author- 
ity has been granted for all units of 
the National Guard, and we expect to 
see rifle marksmanship take on a new 
meaning to all organization com- 
manders through the use of the small 
bore course. The Chief, Militia Bureau 
announces that the targets for the 
course will be available for issue to 
the National Guard this year, and that 
qualification badges may be obtained 
on proper requisition. 





The method used by Captain Casey is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The device is made from two 
pieces of two by four inch, dressed, 
about 20 inches long. A line is drawn ] 
down the center of each of the 4” side, ; 
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and seven holes the same diameter as 
the antenna poles are bored through, 
centered on the lines on each piece. 
The two by fours are then sawed 
through on the lines, attached together 







the antenna poles were secured to. 
gether by a carrying strap and carried 
on the top of the cart, the strap would 
wear out, due to the motion of the 
cart; and with the poles on top of 




















Regimental Radio Cart With the Antenna Poles Loaded 


with a hinge of metal or leather at the 
bottom and fitted with a bolt and thumb 
screw at the top for closing and 
binding the posts. The posts are then 
bolted or nailed to the right side of 
the cart, one at each end. 

According to Captain Casey when 
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A Light For Bandsmen 











The Frank Light for Bandsmen 




















the cart, the cover could not be secured 
properly and make the cart water- 
proof. The arrangement used by 
Captain Casey obviates these difficul- 
ties and also permits the poles to be 
taken out quickly by loosening the 
thumb screw. 


A successful light was developed by 
Warrant Officer Frank Frank, 26th In- 
fantry, at the request of Col. John F. 
Madden during the period he com- 
manded the 26th Infantry, for playing 
at night when the usual means of light 
were not to be had. 

The present method is simply to fas- 
ten an entire Burgess Snaplite to an 
issue music holder, bent as shown in the 
accompanying illustration, with issue 
rubber bands. All that is required is 
the flashlight, which may be purchased 
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from any store. To operate, attach to 
music book, raise lid of Snaplite, and 
there you are. 

One objection raised at first was that 
the light was too heavy, but this was 


found to be mostly imaginary and at 
present the band is enthusiastically in 
favor of this device. 

Batteries may be purchased sepa- 
rately from the light unit 


Regular Army 


With the realization that well trained 
troops deployed for battle are rarely 
visible to those attacking, all field tar- 
gets used during the past range season 
for musketry and combat exercises of 
organizations of the Third Brigade, 
Brig. Gen. Frank 8. Cocheu, command- 
ing, were located so as to be concealed 
from ground observation. 

This feature of range practice proved 
to be an excellent. means of gauging the 
battle efficiency of units, as it was 
shown that satisfactory results were 
obtained only when the troops were 
proficient in fire distribution, disci- 
pline, and control. 


® 


The May number of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL contained an announcement 
of a plan begun in the 3d Brigade for 
the training of ‘‘bolo men’’ with the 
rifle. Under this plan each rifle and 
service company was required to se- 
lect ten of its poorest riflemen to en- 
gage each week for a period of two 
months in a_ series of small-bore 
‘‘shoots.’? The results each week were 
recorded by the brigade. On comple- 
tion of the annual target practice it 
was found that 84.06 per cent of the 
men who underwent the instruction 
qualified as marksmen or better, and 
several of them earned the right to 
have the qualification made a part of 
their monthly pay accounts. 





The recently completed Fort Francis 
E. Warren Bowl was dedicated on Oc- 
tober 13, 1930. Brig. Gen. C. R. How- 
land named it the Warren Bow! in the 
exercises, and dedicated it to fairness, 
loyalty, comradeship, and justice. 
The presence of the entire garrison and 
a sports program added impressiveness 
and variety to the occasion. 


® 


Last week the 3d Infantry, Col. 
David L. Stone, commanding, sent 
challenges for the Second Annual 
‘“‘Around the World’’ Small-Bore 
Matches to infantry regiments at for- 
eign stations—China, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, Panama, and the Philippines. 
Before the challenges have ceased go- 
ing out every infantry regiment in the 
Army will receive an invitation to com- 
pete for the small-bore championship. 
In the 3d Infantry the candidates for 
the teams are being selected by inter- 
company competitions. 


® 


The work of Company D, 7th Infan- 
try, Ist Lieut. Richard C. Babbitt, 
commanding, on the target range has 
ealled forth the following recommenda- 
tion from the Commanding General of 
the IX Corps Area: 

**The report of the combat efficiency 
test of Company D, 7th Infantry is 
approved. On reading the above re- 
port the Corps Area Commander noted 





we 








mene 








the excellent quality of technical train- 
ing as well as the tactical knowledge 
of the unit shown during the test and 
is well pleased with the results ob- 
tained.’”’ 

















Targets that the 15th Infantry Uses 


to Represent a Landing Party 
in its Beach Defense Practice 


@® 


The second squad, Company G, 18th 


Infantry, Fort Schuyler, New York, 
has been selected as the Chief of In- 
fantry’s combat squad, 18th Infantry, 
for the training season 1930. Corp. 
W. M. White commands the squad, and 
Capt. H. H. Lewis who is now regi- 
mental adjutant commanded Company 
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G at the time that the tests were being 
held. 
® 


Members of the 20th Infantry ob. 
served the Regimental Organization 
Day of the regiment on October 9, 
1930. After the address by the regi- 
mental commander, Lieut. Col. G. C. 
Lawrason, the brilliant record of 
the regiment was reviewed for the in- 
formation of its present members. The 
regiment bears on its color streamers 
and inscriptions for the following cam- 
paigns and actions: Indian Wars— 
Little Big Horn, Pine Ridge; Civil 
War—Peninsula, Manassas, Antietam, 
Virginia, 1862, 1863, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Wilder- 
ness, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, 
Petersburg; Spanish-American War— 
Santiago; Philippine Insurrection— 
Manila, Luzon, 1901. 


® 


The Chattahoochie Valley Exposi- 
tion, held in Columbus, Georgia, Oecto- 
ber 13-18, 1930, was attended by ap- 
proximately 75,000 people, who were 




















The Chief of Infantry’s Combat Squad from the 18th Infantry 
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given an opportunity of seeing some of 
the arms and equipment used by the 
Army. This opportunity was afforded 
the public by an-exhibit of the latest 
models now in use by the services at 
The Infantry School. The display oc- 
cupied a very conspicuous place in the 
main exposition building. Capt. T. D. 
Joiner, 29th Infantry, was in charge 


The Military Exhibit at the Chattahoochie Valley Exposition 


of the exhibit, which consisted of infan- 
try, engineer, and chemical warfare 
equipment. 

The interest shown by the public in 
things military was very impressive. 
One could often hear this: ‘‘ Have you 
seen the Army Exhibit? If not, you 
ought to see it.”’ 


























Corp. Samuel Mitchell’s Squad of Company E, 34th Infantry, the Chief 
of Infantry’s Combat Team Squad from that Regiment for 1930 
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Company E, 30th Infantry, Capt. 
M. H. Forbes commanding, has just 
completed its regular marksmanship 
season and desires to call the attention 
of Company B, 7th Infantry (see page 


429, INFANTRY JOURNAL for October, 
1930) to the following five high scores. 
339, 328, 325, 324, 317, with a company 
average of 295.91. 


National Guard 


Army Extension Courses 


EPORTS received in the Militia 

Bureau indicate that more officers 
and enlisted men of the National Guard 
have enrolled in the Army Extension 
Courses than ever before. This denotes 
a healthy state of affairs and a grow- 
ing desire on the part of the National 
Guard to improve themselves in the 
military profession. 

The Army Extension Courses have 
been so improved through the years 
that they have now become the accepted 
method of theoretical training through- 
out the Service. Insofar as the National 
Guard is concerned, their primary 
mission is to afford officers an oppor- 
tunity to undertake a systematic course 
of military training which will better 
fit them to perform the active duties 
of the grade in the arm or service to 
which assigned. They also provide 
assistance in preparing themselves for 
promotion to the higher grades, and 
preparation for the resident courses at 
the army service schools. For the en- 
listed Guardsman, the courses provide 
a means of instruction for those who 
have the ambition to qualify for a 
commission in the National Guard. 

The scope of the extension courses 
cover a vast range of military training 
and instruction. 


THE BASIC COURSE 


The Basie Course includes the sub- 
jects required of both second and first 
lieutenants, and the subjects which the 


officer will require for promotion to 
and duty in the grade of first lieuten- 
ant. There are four subcourses in the 
infantry basic course: 


Subcourse No, 1. Map reading; or- 
ganization; troop movements and 
shelter. Map reading includes con- 
touring, measuring distances and 
slopes, problems of visibility, and use 
of coordinates and conventional signs. 
Organization, a general study of the 
organization of the Army of the United 
States, and a detailed study of the or- 
ganization, equipment, road spaces, ete., 
of the various infantry units. Troop 
movements and shelter embrace a study 
of the general principles of movements 
by marching and the selection of camp 
sites by infantry troops in campaign, 
and a brief survey of the organization 
and general working of the trains per- 
taining to infantry units. Six lessons; 
24 hours work. 


Subjcourse No. 2. Seouting and 
patrolling ; and weapons and musketry. 
Scouting and patrolling includes the 
conduct of individual seouts by day 
and by night ; use of patrols; patrolling 
by day and by night; and the duties 
of platoon scouts. The weapons and 
musketry part of the subcourse en- 
braces a study of the characteristics, 
capabilities, and limitations of infan- 
try weapons, including tanks, and 
those of the various infantry support: 
ing arms. Six lessons; 24 hours work. 
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Subcourse No. 3. Mobilization and 
administration. This subeourse takes 
up the problems of mobilization and 
administration which will immediately 
confront the National Guard in case 
of great national emergency. These 
problems econeern mobilization, rail 
transportation, military correspond- 
ence, daily company reports, supply, 
mess management, company funds, 
military discipline, courtesies, and eus- 
toms of the service. Thirteen lessons ; 
28 hours work. 


Subcourse No. 4. Military sanita- 
tion and first aid. Fundamentals of 
military sanitation as applied to per- 
sons and organizations; the general 
subject of first aid. Four lessons; 10 
hours work. 


THE COMPANY OFFICERS’ COURSE 


The Company Officers’ Course is 
based upon the tacties and technique 
of the subjects embraced in the com- 
pany officers’ course at the Infantry 
School. There are four complete sub- 
courses, 


Subcourse No. 1. Solution of map 
problems; field fortifications and de- 
fensive combat. The first subject in- 
cludes the mechanism and technique 
incident to the solution of map prob- 
lems. This is a preparation for the 
subcourses that are to follow in the 
course. The second subject embraces 
a study of the location and construc- 
tion of field fortifications and defensive 
combat lines by infantry units, to- 
gether with the conduct of various 
infantry units during defensive com- 
bat. Four lessons; 20 hours work. 


Subcourse No. 2. Tacties and tech- 
nique of offensive combat of small 
infantry units. This subject contem- 
plates a study of the smaller infantry 
units of the rifle, machine gun, and 


howitzer companies in all phases of 
offensive combat from the advance in 
route column to the assault. Four 
lessons ; 24 hours work. 

Subcourse No. 3. Combat orders ; solu- 
tion of map problems ; tank operations ; 
special operations. Combat orders 
includes a study of the mechanics of 
issuing of written, dictated, and verbal 
orders before and during combat. The 
subject of the solution of map problems 
contemplates a study of the mechanics 
and of the solution of map problems. 
The tank operations includes the move- 
ment, and the tactical and technical use 
of tanks before and during combat. 
The special operations course contem- 
plates a study of the tactics and tech- 
nique of infantry during such special 
operations as raids, combative woods 
and combat at night. Five lessons; 30 
hours work. 


Subcourse No. 4. Military law. This 
subeourse includes the principles of 
military law with which all officers of 
the Army should be acquainted. Ten 
lessons ; 20 hours work. 


THE ADVANCED COURSE 


The Advanced Course is designed to 
supply field officers and high ranking 
captains of the National Guard with 
a course of training in advanced tactics 
and technique of subjects embraced in 
the advanced course at the Infantry 
School. The course includes three sub- 
courses. 


Subcourse No. 1. Tacties and tech- 
nique of infantry offensive combat. 
This subcourse includes instruction in 
the various phases of combat of infan- 
try units from the battalion to the re- 
inforeed brigade, inclusive. Five les- 
sons; 24 hours work. 


Subcourse No. 2. Tactics and tech- 
nique of the associated arms; tactics 
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and technique of infantry. This sub- 
course includes the tactics and tech- 
nique of cavalry, field artillery, air 
corps, and other arms associated with 
or supporting infantry during com- 
bat; the tacties and technique of in- 
fantry during such tactical operations 
as pursuits, passage of lines, relief of 
front line units, retirements, with- 
drawals, and security on the march 
and at a halt. Five lessons; 20 hours 
work. 

Subcourse No. 3. Miscellaneous sub- 
jects. This subcourse embraces prob- 
lems emphasizing important phases of 
subjects covered in the other sub- 
courses, such as organization, weapons 
and musketry, combat orders, solution 
of map problems, tactics and technique 
of infantry and supporting arms, and 
troop leading. It is in the nature of a 
general review of the Company Offi- 
cers’ and Advanced courses. Four 
lessons; minimum of 27 hours work. 

There is an examination for each 
subeourse, which may be taken on com- 
pletion of the subcourse or at the end 
of the whole course. 


COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF COURSE 


The Command and General Staff 
Course includes a study of the com- 
bined arms and the duties of com- 
manders and staff officers of divisions, 
based on the instruction given by the 
Command and General Staff School. 
Officers who contemplate taking the 
special course for National Guard and 
Reserve officers at the Command and 
General Staff School are required to 
complete this course before they go to 
Fort Leavenworth. An officer who had 
not done so would find himself hope- 
lessly behind his class and unprepared 
to take the course to the advantage of 
himself and the government 


From the national viewpoint and also 
from the viewpoint of the individua) 
officer, the advantages of pursuing the 
Army Extension Courses are obvious, 
The nation depends largely for its de- 
fense upon its citizen army. The qual. 
ity of this defense will be in direct pro. 
portion to the training and efficiency of 
the officers of that army. Efficiency 
can be attained only through systemat- 
ic study and training. The position 
and importance of the individual 
citizen soldier depend upon mastery of 
his duties. His assignments and his 
promotion depend largely upon his own 
efforts to prepare himself for the task 
ahead. The Army Extension Courses, 
systematically and conscientiously pur- 
sued, are the best that the nation has 
to offer, and officers of the National 
Guard should take advantage of their 
opportunities to engage in them. 


METHOD OF ENROLLMENT 


To enroll in the Army Extension 
Courses, officers and enlisted men of the 
National Guard must submit applica- 
tions to their immediate superiors, who 
forward them to corps area com- 
manders through the established chain 
of command. The administration of 
the courses is in the hands of corps area 
commanders. Upon receipt of an 
approved application for enrollment 
they take the steps necessary to supply 
the enrollee with the necessary instrue- 
tional matter and designate an instruc- 
tor to take care of the details of the 
conduct of the course. This is a very 
simple process and every one concerned 
with the conduct of the courses is 
taking steps to eliminate red tape from 
it. All that the National Guardsman 
has to do is sign the enrollment blank 
and turn it over to his next superior. 
In due time arrangements are made 
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to supply him with all the material 
that is necessary. 

Normally, an officer should enroll in 
the course appropriate to his grade and 
assignment. In ease his previous mili- 
tary education, experience, and train- 
ing do not warrant his enrolling in the 
course for his grade, he should apply 
for enrollment in a lower course. For 
example, a captain of the National 
Guard who has had limited training 
will find it to his advantage to enroll 
in and complete the Basie Course 
before attempting the Company Offi- 
cers’ Course. On the other hand, an 
officer may be qualified for enrollment 
in a higher course than his grade and 
assignment would indicate. This may 
be accomplished, if he can convince the 


corps area commander that he is quali- 
fied. For example a lieutenant who 
has completed the Basic and Company 
Officers’ Courses would be eligible for 
enrollment in the Advanced Course. 
Satisfactory completion of a sub 
course entitle the officer to a certificate 
showing that fact, and exempt him 
from examination for promotion in the 
subject covered by the subcourse. 
Officers of the National Guard are 
urged to enroll in the Army Extension 
courses appropriate to their grades or 
qualifications. They are most instruc- 
tive and interesting, and they prepare 
the student for his duties as an officer 
of the Army and relieve him of much 
concern when he appears before an 
examining board for promotion. 


| Cementing Friendly Relations 


URING the course of the field 

training period of the New York 
National Guard at Peekskill last sum- 
mer, General W. N. Haskell, who com- 
manded the camp, turned out a review 
for the town authorities of Peekskill, 
New York, which place is adjacent to 
the training eamp. The affair was a 


big success. The townsmen thoroughly 
enjoyed the experience and it served to 
cement cordial relations between the 
town and the camp. 

The idea is passed along in these 
columns in the hope that other camp 
commanders may do the same wherever 
there is an opportunity to do so. 


Hospitalization 


ANY unit commanders of the 

National Guard have the idea that 
a soldier who suffers an injury while 
attending a period of armory drill 
training is entitled to hospitalization 
at the expense of the federal govern- 
ment. This is not so. 

The law provides for such hospitali- 
zation only if the soldier suffers injury 
or disease while enroute to or from 
and while on duty at encampments, 
maneuvers, or other exercises, or While 
taking a course at service schools, 
authorized specifically by Sections 94, 


97, and 99 of the National Defense Act. 
None of these sections of the act pro- 
vides for armory drill periods, and dis- 
ease or injury sustained during this 
activity can not be included within the 
scope of the law. 

In all cases the disease or injury 
must have occurred in line of duty, and 
not as the result of the soldier’s mis- 
conduct. 

Many of the States have provided 
for the contingency by ineluding 
armory training periods for National 
Guardsmen in their state workmen’s 
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compensation laws and rendering them 
subject to their provisions. This is 
apparently the best way to handle the 
matter. 

Unit commanders who apply for 
hospitalization for injuries that occur 
during armory drill periods are only 


Repair of Tentage 


NSTRUCTIONS have gone out from 

the Militia Bureau to the several 
States regarding the maintenance and 
repair of tentage in the hands of the 
National Guard. 

The following table of allowances for 
repairs places the matter on a definite 
and systematic basis and provides the 
state authorities with information on 
which to proceed : 


Max. Repair 

Tents Initial Cost Cost, 
Hospital, ward .......... $180.24 $25.00 
Heapitel, trop. .cccoccces 76.09 10.00 
Pyramidal ...cccccccccecs 45.32 5.50 
SED | sastescncsbebeee’s 101.55 55.00 
. Me ee eee 48.30 5.50 
De MD vaccepnetnane 25.22 3.00 
ee OD acc ceconsiteetc. | I Gabews > > leeeake 
Hospital trop. ..........- 24.45 3.00 
MENS. gece cccsiotsicves 25.75 3.00 
Wek, MEMO ccccedsecccces 15.69 2.00 
Wall, smal) ...ccccccceses 10.21 1.50 


Funds for the repairs up to the 
amounts indicated will be supplied by 
the Militia Bureau from Project No. 
16 to state authorities who are charged 
with making the repairs and maintain- 


Motorcycles 


NUMBER of organizations have 

been submitting requisitions 
for motorcycles to the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau with the hope that they 
may be supplied. In every case these 
requisitions have to be returned, ex- 
pressing regret that they cannot be 
filled. 

The Militia Bureau has no motor- 
eyeles available for issue te the 
National Guard, and there are none in 
the supply departments of the Regular 


es 


making paperwork for themselves and 
every office through which they must 
pass in the chain of command. They 
have to be returned from the Militia 
Bureau disapproved, simply because 
they do not come within the provisions 
of the law. 


ing the tentage in the hands of organ. 
izations in serviceable condition. 

When a tent is so badly worn or 
damaged that it cannot be placed in 
serviceable condition within the allow- 
ance stated, the Chief of the Militia 
Bureau has directed that it be sub- 
mitted to the action of an inspector or 
placed before a surveying officer, as 
the circumstances may dictate. 

With a view to preserving the tent- 
age in the hands of the National Guard 
organizations, it is suggested that, after 
the tents have been folded carefully 
in accordance with regulations, that 
they be packed for storage in canvas 
mantas and tied. These mantas are 
just square pieces of canvas and can 
be made from condemned tents as they 
become available. Such procedure 
makes the tentage much easier to 
handle and serves as a protection to 
the canvas during transportation. 


Army available for such issue. There 
are no funds available in the 1931 
appropriations for the purchase of 
motoreyeles and there is no provision 
for funds for that purpose in the 
budget for 1932. 

This information is published here 
for the purpose of acquainting organi- 
zation commanders with the situation 
and to relieve them from the task of 
preparing requisitions that cannot be 
filled. 
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Over-Age Candidates for Federal Recognition 


EGULATIONS plaee an age limit 
7. original appointments in the 
National Guard. An officer may not be 
federally recognized in the grade of 
second lieutenant who is more than 32 
years of age; first lieutenant, 36; 
captain, 40; major, 45; lieutenant 
colonel, 50; colonel, 55; and general 
officer, 62. In the National Guard Re- 
serve the officer may have his age based 
on that provided for the next grade 
above the one in which he seeks recogni- 
tion. 

The rule is not hard and fast, how- 
ever, for provisions are made whereby 
the age limit may be waived in very 
exceptional eases, when state author- 
ities especially desire the appointment 
of an officer who is over age and it is 
manifestly for the interests of the 
Service that he be appointed in the 
National Guard and be granted Federal 
recognition. This authority for waiver 
rests solely with the Chief of the 
Militia Burean and eannot be delegated 
to another. 

It sometimes happens that examining 
boards take it upon themselves either 
to waive the age limit or to recommend 
that it be waived in their proceedings. 
The result is that the papers are held 


up, additional correspondence and 
paperwork is made for the board and 
all the headquarters through which the 
papers pass, and long delays occur. 

This may all be avoided by follow- 
ing the preseribed procedure. In the 
first place there must be compelling 
reasons why the age limit should be 
waived. This is especially so where the 
candidate is as much as five years over 
the age limit. The state authorities 
should communicate with the Chief of 
the Militia Bureau, setting forth all 
the facts in the case. Such an applica- 
tion for waiver is given careful con- 
sideration in the Bureau, and if favor- 
able action is taken the candidate may 
be ordered before an examining board 
and the normal procedure taken. If 
the action is not favorable it is a waste 
of effort to go ahead with the board 
proceedings. 

The fact that a waiver has been 
granted may be incorporated in the 
proceedings of the board and the docu- 
ment in the ease filed as an exhibit. 
By following this procedure the paper- 
work incidental to the appointment 
of an officer and his federal reeneni- 
tion will be greatly facilitated and dis- 
agreeable delays eliminated. 


Reserves 
News from the I Corps Area 


URING the fiseal year 1930, the 

number of Reserve officers who 
received aetive duty training in the 
I Corps Area inereased over 1929 by 
172. and over 1928 by 259. The main 
reason for this inerease was the train- 
ing of more officers in the grades of 
captain and lieutenant. Out of this 
number ten were sent to Special Serv- 


ice Schools, four to the Infantry 
School, three to the Tank School, two 
to the Field Artillery School, and one 
to the Engineer School. 
® 

Beginning November 1 and continu- 
ing until May 31, 1931, inactive duty 
training of Reserve officers will be con- 
ducted by reserve divisions in the I 
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Corps Area. Schedules have been pre- 
pared by chiefs of staff of reserve di- 
visions and approved by the Corps 
Area Commander. They will be ear- 
ried out under the supervision of chiefs 
of staff and unit instructors. 


® 


The objective of the inactive duty 
training will be to prepare the indi- 
vidual for his next tour of active duty, 
and for his duties essential to effective 
mobilization. 

® 

Forty-seven Infantry Reserve of- 
ficers, officers in the grade of captain 
and lieutenant attended the 18th Bri- 
gade Machine Gun School for periods 
of 14 days between July 1 ard Au- 
gust 15, 1930. The school was at 
Underhill, Vermont, and is considered 
one of the most attractive camps of 
instruction in the Army. It is con- 
ducted principally for Regular Army 
personnel. <A limited number of In- 
fantry Reserve officers in the corps 
area are authorized to attend. 

Capt. Francis F. Fainter, 5th Infan- 
try, was camp commander, and Capt. 
Russell B. Reynolds, Infantry, a mem- 
ber of the Machine Gun Committee of 
the Third Section of the Infantry 
School, was the senior instructor. 


ne 


The organizations at the camp wer 
Company M, 5th Infantry; Company 
M, 13th Infantry; Howitzer Platoon, 
5th Infantry ; and the 2d Platoon, 5th 
Tank Company. 

The mission of the school as laid 
down by the camp commander was the 
development of battle effectiveness. 

Thirty-one Reserve officers were as- 
signed to machine gun companies, five 
to the howitzer platoon, and eleven to 
the tank platoon. All Reserve officers 
assigned to machine gun companies 
were given extra instruction during 
the last two periods (four weeks) 
covering the subject of direct laying, 
which culminated in each officer firing 
all possible direct laying problems. 
The officers attended the machine gun 
leaders’ school in the afternoon and 
attended instruction with the units to 
which assigned during the morning 
hours. All were required to fire prob- 
lems with the 37-mm. gun on an am- 
munition allowance of five rounds per 
officer. One morning was devoted to 
this training. Officers in attendance 
received one-half day’s instruction in 
tank driving, which included sufficient 
instruction to enable them to drive 
over a severe obstacle course. All who 
attended the school did so to their real 
benefit. 


The Active Training Period of One Reserve 
Infantry Regiment 


Cot. Dwicut M. Green, 364th Infantry 


HE 364TH INFANTRY, head- 

quarters at Los Angeles, reported 
at Camp Del Monte, California, on 
August 10, 1930, with 117 officers for 
14 days of active unit training. Of 
the 117, ten were not of the regiment, 
but attached; 15 were surplus second 


lieutenants of the regiment, and two 
the regimental surgeon and an assigned 
dental officer. 

Ninety out of the 111 regularly as 
signed commissioned personnel of the 
unit were present for duty. Of the 117 
in Camp, 88 had been with the regi- 
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37mm. Gun Squad Composed of Officers, 364th Infantry, 
Camp Del Monte, Calif. 


ment in from one to five previous 
camps. ' 

This, therefore, is a unit which has 
trained as a unit, with a preponder- 
ance of identical personnel present for 
at least five consecutive years just past. 
At the August camp it completed the 
last year of a five-year program of 
progressive training. Regimental and 
battalion commanders and regimental 
and battalion staffs have been un- 
changed, with but very few exceptions, 
throughout this period. They have 
worked together in troop schools and 
camps until they have become real 
teams. Where an occasional officer has 
dropped out here and there, the team 
has gone on but little affected, the re- 
placement being absorbed without diffi- 
culty. Staff work has been stressed in- 
creasingly each year of the past five, 
the 1930 camp marking the culmina- 
tion of this work. 


Company officers, and the junior 
grades particularly, have followed an 


entirely different program, suited to 
their needs and uses. Minor tactics 
and uses of special weapons have been 
stressed, each officer being trained in 
the duties of his own and next higher 
grade, and in the use of the auxiliary 
weapons. 

The summer active training program 
of this regiment therefore consisted of 
one big training group for all person- 
nel in the voice and command practice, 
field calisthenics, and close and ex- 
tended order drill, field officers super- 
vising; and a number of smaller spe- 
cialized groups as follows: 


(a) Second lieutenants and all 
others separated into two classes for 
instruction in military courtesy, disci- 
pline, customs of the service, and ad- 
ministration. 

(b) Company lieutenants and all 
others separated for map reading and 
combat order instruction. 


(ec) Regimental field and staff, and 
field and staff of each of the three bat- 
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talions (all less supply officers) segre- 
gated for work on field exercises and 
command post problems, and combined 
for eritiques. 

(d) Regimental and battalion S-4s, 
regimental munitions officer, personnel] 
of the service company, and special 
understudy details, segregated for in- 


struction in supply, both classroom and 
field. 


(e) All machine gun officers to a 
machine gun training group, as ma- 
chine gun squads, with weapons. 


(f) All howitzer officers and under- 
study details to a howitzer training 
group, as a howitzer platoon, with 
weapons. 


(g) All rifle company officers to a 
rifle platoon training group for in- 
struction in minor tactics and troop 
leading problems in the field, all per- 
sonnel serving as riflemen, automatic 
riflemen, squad and section leaders, 
ete., and carrying weapons as enlisted 
men in the combat problems. 


(h) Communications officers and 
understudies segregated for instruction 
in communications within the regi- 
ment, being formed into a message 
center section, a wire section, and a 
radio and panel section, operating 
actual wire and radio communication 
with material chiefly from private 
sources, and maintaining the record 
and transmission work of the message 
center. 

Range firing was participated in by 
all officers with the pistol, automatic 
rifle, and machine gun, preceded by 
refresher instruction in mechanism 
and nomenclature of same, with pre- 
paratory firing exercises. 


Howitzer officers received training 
in howitzer weapons, including known 
distance range firing. 

All officers, less howitzer, machine 
gun and field officers, received training 
in musketry and combat principles of 
the rifle squad, section, and platoon, 
and howitzer and machine gun officers 
in the same work applied to their spe- 
cial weapons and units. 

All instruction was given and most 
critiques were conducted by the per- 
sonnel of the regiment itself. Regu- 
lar Army instruction was limited to 
training in the use of the howitzer 
weapons, supervised by an officer of 
the 30th Infantry, and to general su- 
pervision and critiques by two unit 
instructors with the regiment. 

A command post problem, as a part 
of the training of the 91st Division, 
covering one and a half days and in- 
eluding the taking up of a defensive 
position by the division with brigades 
in line, was participated in by the 
364th Infantry. Within the regiment, 
elements were organized down to com- 
panies, battalions abreast. The action 
included defense against the theoreti- 
cal attack of a stronger force and gave 
maximum exercise to battalion and 
regimental command posts, with rea- 
sonable work for the front line com- 
panies and excellent sprinting training 
for all foot messengers. 


It is felt that after such a training 
period of fourteen days, with instrue- 
tion especially adapted to the rank 
and assignment of the given officer, 
each individual officer or the regiment 
itself could be depended upon to per- 
form creditably any duties entailed by 
a call to service. 
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The Hotchkiss Trophy 


lik Hotehkiss Trophy, which is 

presented annually to the uni- 
versity or college represented at the 
Vancouver Barracks, R. O. T. Camp 
making the highest average score in 
rifle marksmanship, was won by the 
team from Oregon State College in 
1930, competing with the University 
of Oregon, University of Washington 
and Washington State College. The 
trophy is permanent, a new one being 
awarded each year. It is in the form 
of a silver plaque and is donated by 
Lieut. Col. Clarence R. Hotchkiss, In- 
fantry Reserve, who resides in Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Colonel Hotchkiss, a marksman of 
distinction, and who has been a mem- 
ber of two national rifle teams, has al- 
ways taken a great interest in infan- 


try weapons and has devoted much 
time to the scientific study of them. 














An 83rd Division Group School 


HE first group school of Findlay 

and Haneoek County, Ohio, was 
held at the Blackford farm, five miles 
east of Findlay on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber S. 

Pistol practice was conducted from 
3:00 P. M. to 6:00 P. M. 

Col. Wait C. Johnson, Infantry 
DOL), the new chief of staff of the 
‘3d Division, was a guest of the Fort 
Findlay Chapter, R. O. A. He and 
Col. Richard R. Groves, Infantry Re- 
serve, commanding the 332d Infantry, 
proved to be the champion horse shoe 
pitchers at the meeting. 

A delightful barbeeued steak dinner 
Was served by the host, Capt. Aaron 


F. Blackford, Field Artillery Reserve. 
He was ably assisted by Lieuts. Leon 
E. Burrier and George A. Rainey, In- 
fantry Reserve, and Lieut. Emerson 
M. Blackford, Quartermaster Reserve, 
‘*ehief barbecuer.’’ 

Capt. Shelly G. Hughes, Infantry 
Reserve, conducted the school session, 
which was a map problem (estimate of 
the situation). A lively interest was 
manifested in the subject. 


These steak dinners are very popu- 
lar and have grown to be a regular 
semi-annual affair of the Findlay 
school. There were 32 present for 
dinner. 











Movie Reviews 








Fred Bund, Jr. 


‘A la Carte’’ 











———— 








WHOOPEE—United Artists. 
Eppre Cantor. 
Musical comedy. 


One reviewer reported that it has ‘‘laughs 
toppling over each other continually with 
brief respites given the audience to recover 
via effective song or dance ensembles.’’ 
Another found ‘‘a humorous plot, plenty of 
action, good music, beautiful color settings 
and Eddie Cantor predominating every- 
thing.’’ The most conservative of our 
mentors says that ‘‘Whoopee has everything 
a laughable high class musical comedy should 
have, including technicolor.’’ 

© ¢o Oo 
LAUGHTER—Paramouat. 


Nancy CARROLL, FREDERIC MARCH. 
A social comedy drama. 


One critic calls it ‘‘an example of how a 
seasoned director with a handful of under- 
standing and intelligent players can put 
over the bewhiskered story of a chorus girl 
who marries for money, finds romance and 
love in the poor musician and quits the 
luxury life to live with him.’’ Another calls 
it ‘‘intelligent and pleasing,’’ and finds its 
only weakness in ‘‘its infrequent lapses from 
credibility. 2? ~~ ** Sophistication, plus,’’ says 
one reviewer, who calls it ‘‘ hugely enjoy- 
able entertainment’’ and predicts that ‘‘this 
finished talking picture will be a big suc- 
cess.’’ (N) 


eo 


WHITE HELL OF PITZ PALU—Universal. 

GERMAN CAST. 

Alpine mountain story. 

‘*This is a marvelous picture’’ enthuses 
one reviewer, who thinks that it ‘‘all but 
justifies the return of the silent film.’’ It 
should here be mentioned that this picture 
has no talking except a descriptive narrative 
by Graham McNamee. ‘‘Certain to attract 
much attention,’’ believes one critic who 













found the tale ‘‘abounding in thrills.” 
Another found moments of ‘‘unusual anj 
beautiful photography,” was “filled with 
horror’? at times, and finally labeled the pic. 
ture, ‘‘suspensive and thrilling.’’ 


©? @ 


THE SILVER HORDE—Radio Pictures. 
EveLynN Brent, Louis WoLHEIM. 


Alaskan salmon fishery story by Rex Beach. 
‘* Possessed of a variety of action, although 
not always well knit, ‘The Silver Horde’ is 
the type of program picture that the aver. 
age audience will like,’’ says one critic, 
Another feels that ‘‘several cogs slipped in 
attempting to catch the spirit of the Beach 
tale, and audiences will feel dissatisfaction 
without being conscious of exactly why.” 
‘*The fine trouping of Evelyn Brent makes 
some episodes sound more convincing than 
they really are,’’ says one reviewer, who 
finds ‘‘some stirring action’’ and the ‘‘pop- 
ular elements that go over with the average 
audience. ’? 
© © 


OLD ENGLISH—Warner Brothers. 
GrorcE ARLISS. 
A character study by John Galsworthy. 


All eritics express doubt as to its general 
appeal to the average picture goer. One fol- 
lows that expression with the statement that 
the ‘‘film industry profits’’ by a picture 
such as this. Another sees a ‘‘painstaking 
piece of direction’’ and finds the star ‘‘mag- 
nificent in a finely drawn character study.”’ 
A third unequivocally calls Arliss’ work, 
‘the best he has done in pictures, talking 
or silent.’’ Lastly we read that ‘‘the story 
is not weighty, and the dialogue not brilliant, 
but it is Arliss’ acting nuances, his flair 
for dignity in gestures, and the understand- 
ing which he imparts to the characterization 
which lift the picture into the category of 
those-that-must-be-seen.’’ (N) 








| ADIOS—First National 

| RICHARD BARTHELMESS 

| “—— Drama of “Old California.” 
| 





ALONG CAME YOUTH—Paramount 
CHARLES ROGERS 
Lal is funny in a frothy comedy. 





BROTHERS—Columbia 
Bert LYTeELL, DorotHy SEBASTIAN 
wen)’. picturization of popular play 


. 


FATHER’S SON—First National 
Lewis Stone, LEON JANNEY 
Intensely human saga of boyhood. (S) 


FEET FIRST—Paramount 
Harotp LiLorp 
Thrills, laughs, and more thrills. 


ILLICIT—Warners 
BARBARA STANWYCK, JAMES RENNIB 
Outstanding problem drama. (N) 





(8) 











JUST IMAGINE—Foer 
Eu BRENDEL, MAUREEN O’SULLIVAN | 
Comedy—both novel and fantastic. (S) | 
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a Spur of Distinction for Military Wear 


Made of solid nickel, a white metal, will not turn brassy, guaranteed rust-proof 
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Movie Reviews 





LILIOM—Fozr. 
CHARLES FARRELL, Rose Hoparr. 
A love drama. 


The first review we picked up told us that 
‘*Liliom is not an easy one to figure’’ and 
that while ‘‘its direction is able, the per- 
formances splendid and production values 
excellent,’’ the public may not accept it in 
**that full seriousness which the delicacy of 
the drama demands.’’ A _ second reviewer 
believes that ‘‘cultured picture-goers should 
grow eestatie about it.’’ This reviewer, how- 
ever, was not sure that the picture would 
‘fexert the same fascination over the rank 
and file.’’ No such fears were entertained 
by a third who called the piece ‘‘a beautiful 
and touching love drama with class as well 
as mass appeal.’’ Only one ealls it ‘‘a dis- 
appointment,’’ finding but ‘‘a wisp of the 
sincerity usually found in director Borzage’s 
offerings.’’ He avers that Charles Farrell 
is miscast and ‘‘the sets quite often as arti- 
ficial as the general atmosphere of the pro- 
duction.’’ (N) 


©? @ 


THE VIRTUOUS SIN—Paramount. 

Water Huston, Kay Francis. 

Adapted from ‘‘The General’’ by Lajos 

Zilahy. 

**Tt is odd,’’ thinks one reviewer, ‘‘that 
such a dull picture should be interesting.’’ 
Most eritics agree on its dullness, some blam- 
ing the story, some the treatment, while 
others place the blame on both. One re- 
viewer feels that while the story is trite, 
**intelligent treatment might have helped 
matters, but it wasn’t provided.’’ ‘‘The 
players,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘struggle as 
best they can but the results remain beyond 
the realm of real entertainment.’’ One critic 
ealls the piece ‘‘average program fare’’ but 
speaks most highly of the work of Kay 
Francis and Walter Huston. (N) 


LIFE OF THE PARTY—Warners 
WINNIE LIGHTNER 
Laugh romance of a song plugger. 





LIGHTNIN’—Foxr 
WILL RoceErs 
Best work of Rogers’ film career. 





NEW MOON—Metro Goldwyn Mayer 
LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
Metropolitan star scores 
operetta. 


in musical 








PRINCESS AND THE PLUMBER—Fox 
CHARLES FARRELL, MAUREEN O’SULLI- 
VAN 
Romance of European royalty and 
Americans. (8) 


A LADY SURRENDERS—D niversal. 
ConraD NAGEL, GENEVIEVE TosIn. 
Society drama founded on John Erskine’, 

**Sineerity.’’ 

‘*Should ‘click’ anywhere,’’ says one rp. 
viewer, who thought the ‘‘acting and diree. 
tion noteworthy’’ and the story ‘‘appea). 
ing.’’ Our next reference disagrees and ex. 
presses the belief that ‘‘even sophisticates 
will resent its dragginess.’’ This last eriti. 
cism is shared by a third who thought the 
picture too long, but still called it ‘‘a story 
with unusual twists, well developed and 
finely acted.’’ (N) 

© 


SINNERS’ HOLIDAY—Warner Brothers. 
Grant WITHERS, EvELYN KNAppP. 
Carnival life story from the play, ‘‘ Penny 

Areade.’’ 
‘*The ingredients which have gone into 


the making of ‘Sinners’ Holiday,’ ’’ says one 
reviewer, ‘‘are an old theme, a fairly modern 
application, and an able ecast.’’ The result 
is, he says, ‘‘a good picture of the fast-dis- 
appearing American ecarnival.’’ ‘‘Full of 
thrills and packed with laughs,’’ says a 
second. A third enjoyed some ‘‘suspensive 
moments’’ and found ‘‘emotional appeal’? in 
several scenes. A fourth thought the story 
of ‘‘only moderate appeal and but moder 
ately well sereened.’’ (N) 
© Oo 


UP THE RIVER—Poz. 

Spencer TRACY, WARREN HyYMER. 

Comedy drama. 

One reviewer finds it ‘‘hilariously funny 
at times, suspensive at others, with deep emo- 
tional appeal throughout.’’ A second calls 
it ‘‘rollicking good comedy of prison life 
with burlesque touches.’’ All reviewers speak 
well of the co-stars and predict that we shall 
see more of them. ‘‘Rich in comedy, pathos 
and irony,’’ says one, while another thinks 
that ‘‘beeause of a satirical breeziness’’ it 
is a good picture to follow ‘‘ The Big House’’ 
and other prison pictures. (N) 

















REMOTE CONTROL — Metro Goldwyn 
Mayer 
WILLIAM HAINES 
Amusing tale of “wisecracking” radio | 
announcer. (S) 


SEE AMERICA THIRST—Universal 
Harry LANGDON, SLIM SUMMERVILLE | 
Underworld satire full of laughs. (N) 


SHE GOT WHAT SHE WANTED-— 
Tiffany 

Betty Compson, Lee TRACY 

Satirical comedy with moments of 
hilarity. (N) 


TOM SAWYER—Paramount 
JACKIE COOGAN, MITzI GREEN ee 
Excellent picturization of Mark Twain s 

classic. (8) 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST WAR EPIC” 


The GREAT CRUSADE 


A CHRONICLE OF THE WORLD WAR 
By COLONEL JENNINGS C. WISE 
A Book that Belongs in Every Military Library 
Two Dollars—Post Paid—Usual Member’s Discount 


The Infantry Journal, 1115 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








i TACTICS 
Colonel ~ S. Bond 


525 pages 126 illustrations 


A Military Classic Which 
Should be in the Library 
of Every Military Student 


e $2.75 postpaid. Member's Discount 
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Fundamentals of 
Military Strategy 
By COL. O. P. ROBINSON 


Keen, searching, analytical. Illustrated by 
notable examples. 
$3.00 Post Paid. Member’s Discount 
For Sale by 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Westwarp, THe ROMANCE OF THE 
AMERICAN FRontIER, by E. Douglas 
Branch. Appleton & Company, 
New York, 1930. 597 pages, illus- 
trated. $5.00. 

A comprehensive account of the 
westward march of exploration and 
development from colonial days, when 
Massachusetts was West, to 1889—the 
last skirmishes of the conquest. The 
book deals with the men who did the 
actual work, fighting, and settlement 
of the West. 

The author, however, dismisses the 
part played by the Army as a whole 
with a few sentences such as: ‘‘Be- 
tween 1816 and 1819 the War Depart- 
ment linked the northern frontiers 
with a chain of five forts from Fort 
Smith, on the Arkansas River, to Fort 
Snelling * * * Other garri- 
sons were established to keep belated 
pace with the movement of emigrants 
across the far frontier. Interrupted 
by Indian uprisings here and there, 
and by occasional reconnaissances 
into the wilderness, the little armies in 
the frontier posts went on with their 
discipline and training, day by day 
* * * The Civil War marked a 
period of Indian outbreaks through- 
out the West; and the frontier for- 
mulated a specific grievance against 
the Army. The Indians weren’t being 
killed off.”’ He quotes one William 
Chandless, a traveler in the West, as 
recording the common comment of the 
natives, ‘‘great contempt is felt for 
soldiers in the States; if one appears 
in a town he is watched like a dog 
given to stealing. * * * West Point 
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officers, having passed through a very 
severe ordeal themselves, are not apt 
to make allowance for human weak- 
ness.”’ 

® 
VANAMEE, by Mary Conger Vanamee. 

Harcourt, Bruce and Company, New 

York, 1930, 207 pp. 

This book is the biography of Parker 
Vanamee, journalist, clergyman, and 
soldier. As depicted by his wife, 
Vanamee had an untrammeled spirit 
which resented ‘‘you ought’’ and 
anyone who used the term. 

A clergyman when the World War 
started, Vanamee declared himself pro- 
German ‘‘because he believed that the 
basic cause of the war was the economic 
system in which we all had a part, and 
he admired the German ruthlessness 
which faced and acted on the fact 
** * As time went on, he was in- 
creasingly impatient for America to 
enter the War * * *. It seemed to 
him reasonable and necessary to fight 
for the right. And even were it argua- 
ble that the Jesus of the Gospel was 4 
pacifist, it seemed to Parker absurd 
for the present day chureh to claim 
any such role * * *. The only thing 
for the church to preach during the 
war was service and sacrifice, and an 
able-bodied man cannot, during a war, 
preach sacrifice from a pulpit * * *. 
He could not bear to hide behind the 
petticoats of his profession nor behind 
mine.’”’ 

As his company commander in the 
first Plattsburg camp in 1918, this re- 
viewer subscribes to all Mrs. Vanamee 
has to say of this remarkable character. 
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He was a man of men, This reviewer 
remembers the time Vanamee came 
up and asked for permission to start 
four hours early on his week-end leave 
‘*to marry Mr. Stackpole.’’ (Perhaps 
it wasn’t Stackpole). Unless one knew 
Vanamee was a clergyman, the request 
sounded strange; but Vanamee caught 
the look of wonder, flashed one of his 
engaging smiles, and said, ‘‘I’m a 
clergyman, sir.’’ Of course, he got the 
leave. 

Vanamee’s letters to his wife, mak- 
ing up the last third of the book, give 
a graphic picture of the war as he 
saw it. One regrets the censorship of 
which he wrote, ‘‘Censoring the men’s 
letters makes one diffident about writ- 
ing. It is sometimes humiliating to 
find your emotions shared by so many 
different people.’’ 

His last letter is characteristic of 
this nobleman of God. 


© 


One HuNbrEeD AND Forry YEARS OF 
SERVICE IN PEACE AND War—HIs- 
TORY OF THE 2p INFANTRY, UNITED 
States Army by Frederick B. Shaw, 
thirty-first colonel of the regiment. 
446 pages, illustrated. Printed by 
the Strathmore Press, Detroit. 


The scope of this book, according to 
the author, is an attempt to cover every 
event worth recording in the history 
of the 2d Infantry, of which the facts 
could be discovered, and in such a man- 
ner that it would give a real picture 
of the events themselves and of the 
times in which they were enacted. 

In his effort to give a picture of the 
times, the author digresses far from the 
history of the 2d Infantry. He traces 
in considerable detail the early deve' 
opment of our Army; he gives in- 
tensely interesting pictures of the fron- 


tier life as our pioneers pushed west. 
ward, and vivid accounts of the result. 
ing conflicts with the Indians; he dis. 
cusses the causes of our various wars 
up to the World War. 

The book is largely a compilation 
from the writings of others, but repre- 
sents extensive independent research. 
The, author attempts to link the pres- 
ent 2d Infantry with the 2d Infantry 
organized in 1791. This is not in ae- 
cordance with the facts as they have 
been establishe1 by the War Depart 
ment. In the reorganization of the 
Army in 1815, the 2d Infantry of 1791 
was consolidated with three other regi- 
ments to form the present 1st Infantry. 
The present 2d Infantry was formed 
at that time by the consolidation of 
forr other regiments, the oldest of 
which dates back to 1808, and this date 
is therefore the earliest date to which 
the present 2d Infantry can trace its 
existence. The book is instructive and 
entertaining and should be a big factor 
in maintaining the esprit de corps of 
the 2d Infantry. 


® 


LiBERTY AND DESPOTISM IN SPANISH 
America, by Cecil Jane, with a 
preface by Sahwador de Madariaga. 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 172 
pages. 

The author has produced an inter- 
esting and scholarly treatise which 
should go a long way toward dispelling 
some of the prevalent misconceptions 
we entertain about the republies south 
of the Rio Grande. In tracing the his- 
torical evolution of Spanish-American 
republics, the author seeks their psy- 
chological causes, a knowledge of which 
he deems essential to a proper under- 
standing and appreciation of our 
neighbors, their problems, ideals and 
aspirations. As the author points out. 
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the fervent desire of the Spanish- 
Americans is for efficiency im govern- 
ment, coupled with liberty. They seek 
an ideal which is their own; efticiency 
as they understand it and liberty as 
they understand it. Hence the method 
adopted for the attainment of this 
ideal must likewise be their own, and 
cannot be imposed upon them from 
without. 

Popular conception represents the 
South American War of Independence 
as an inevitable outcome of the disad- 
vantages which union with Spain en- 
tailed upon her American possessions. 
The author establishes the fallacy of 
this view. Neither does he accept the 
opinion that the War of Independence 
resulted from a spread of ideas im- 
ported from Europe or that it was in- 
duced by the successful revolt of the 
English colonies in North America and 
the French Revolution. In the au- 
thor’s opinion, the War of Indepen- 
dence was neither anti-Spanish nor 
non-Spanish, but an attempt to realize 
the ideals of the race, and the break 
would perhaps never have come about 
had the Hapsburg and Bourbon rulers 
of Spain understood and shared the 
temper of the Spanish race. By look- 
ing upon political evolution as mani- 
festations of psychology, the author 
has found a solid basis for his interpre- 
tation of el alma de la raza Hispano- 
Americana. 


The book is highly recommended to ° 


those who seek a closer understanding 
and appreciation of the people of 
Spanish-America. 
~ ® 
TASCHENBUCH DER TANKS (1930 edi- 
tion) by Von Fritz Heigl. 380 pages, 
profusely illustrated. Published in 


German by J. F. Lehmanns, Munich. 
Price—15 marks. 





This latest addition to the series 
handbooks on armored fighting vehi. 
ces deals especially with armored car, 
new tanks, and armored trains. Th 
present volume supplements, and jy 
part overlaps, the two tank handbooks 
previously produced by. Major Heig), 
It presents a wealth of specific data oy 
new machines, and some not so nev. 
that have been produced by various 
countries throughout the world.. The 
text is elaborately illustrated with ex. 
cellent photographs and diagrams, s 
that the book has considerable value 
even for those who do not read Ger- 
man. Those in our service who are in- 
terested in mechanization should con- 
sult this book for the most complete 
and accurate information on fighting 
machines that is now available in 
print. 

The author is recognized interna. 
tionally as an authority on his subject. 
Both Major Heigl and his publishers 
are to be congratulated on the excel- 
lence of this book. 

® 
THe Story or Hartt, by Harriet Gibbs 

Marshall, 178 pages. The Christo- 

pher Publishing House, Boston. 

$2.00. 

In a simple narrative the author 
traces the progress and development 
of the Haitian people, of which, 
despite the solicitous interest of our 
government, we know little. The 
pathetic condition of the down-trodden 
African slaves, the cruelties of the 
French, the heroic struggle for liber- 
ation, the tumultuous careers of the 
Haitians as a free and independent 
nation, their serious effort to adapt 
themselves to the ways of western civil- 
ization, are some of the incidents which 
appeal to the reader’s imagination, and 
which deserve our lively interest and 
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warm sympathy. Considering the com- 
paratively brief period in which the 
Haitians have been free to work out 
their own destiny, the progress they 
have made is remarkable indeed. 

Without pretending to be a history 
in the more ponderous sense of that 
term, this book, nevertheless, bears the 
earmarks of truthfulness and accuracy. 
Its brevity should particularly com- 
mend it to the general reader who is 
interested in our sister republics to the 
south. 


® 


So.piers Marcu, by Theodore Freder- 
burgh. Harcourt, Bruce & Company, 
New York, 1930. 314 pp. $2.00. 


The author was an enlisted man and 
officer in the 101st Field Artillery of 
the Yankee Division. Soldiers March 
is doubtless autobiographical, for the 
hero, Zorn, served through the ranks. 
The book closes with Zorn on his way 
to officers’ school. 


The account of the unspeakably asi- 
nine Colonel Simmons seems mich 
overdrawn. Certainly no one man 
could be so consistently unintelligent, 
tactless, illogical, and generally ineffi- 
cient as the author paints the ‘‘Rag- 
gler’’ Army commander of the regi- 
ment. 

In spite of this false note, which can 
be put down as a display of bitterness 
felt by one man, Soldiers March is an 
absorbing story of the war as lived by 
a soldier who became hard-boiled be- 
cause his job as top sergeant required 
it. Zorn was a soldier any captain 
would be glad to have in his company. 


On the whole, a good yarn. 
® 


NumsBers, The Language of Science, 
by Tobias Dantzig. Maemillan Com- 


pany, New York, 1930. 250 pp. 
$3.50. 


Dr. Dantzig, lecturer on mathemat. 
ical physics at the Bureau of Stand. 
ards, has prepared Numbers for the 
cultured non-mathematician. In his 
preface he says, ‘‘Though this book 
does not presuppose on the part of the 
reader a mathematical education, it 
presupposes something which is just 
as rare: a capacity for absorbing and 
appraising ideas.’’ 

Numbers is the interesting story of 
the human mind groping for perman. 
ence in the chaotic universe of impres. 
sions. 

Dr. Dantzig says at the conclusion 
of his chapter on The Empty Column, 
‘‘In the history of culture the diseoy- 
ery of zero will always stand out as 
one of the greatest single achievements 
of the human race. A great discov- 
ery! Yes. But, like so many other 
early discoveries, which have pro- 
foundly affected the life of the race— 
not the reward of painstaking research, 
but a gift from blind chance.’’ 


® 


Stmon Botuivar by Hildegarde Angell. 
Publishers—W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany. Extensive Bibliography. 2% 
pages. Price, $3.00. 


Six nations honor Simén Bolivar 4s 
their Liberator, and well they may. 
For twenty years after the Venezuelan 
Declaration of Independence in 1611, 
he gave freely of all that he had to 
the service of his country. A man of 
great wealth and remarkable vigor, he 
died poor at the age of forty-seven. 
The hardships of campaigns fought 0 
the enervating heat of the tropics and 
in the bleak heights of the Andes 
sapped his strength, but could 1 
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dampen his ardor. Indomitable cour- 
age and energy, and a charm of man- 
ner freely acknowledged by friend and 
foe alike, combined to make him the 
outstanding leader in the struggles 
that freed much of South America 
from the sovereignty of Spain. 

Once independence was achieved, 
there came the heart-breaking effort to 
overcome factional strife, and to realize 
the vision of a mighty federation 
reaching from ocean to ocean. For 
the Liberator, it meant endless jour- 
neys, incessant toil, and finally bitter 
disillusionment. The peoples for whom 
he had striven so mightily were not 
ready to grasp the opportunity for 
union. The moment his hand was 
relaxed, the union fell apart. To- 
wards the end, even his native land 
repudiated his leadership, A tragic 
record of unselfish service and achieve- 
ment capped by apparent failure. Yet 


the failure was more apparent than 
real, for during the hundred years that 
have elapsed since Bolivar’s death, his 
example has been a powerful influence 
in directing later generations towards 
the ideals of freedom, equality, and 
justice. 

The author has presented her sub. 
ject with sympathetic understanding, 
accuracy, and skill. In so doing, she 
has thrown much light upon condi- 
tions, men and events whereof we 
should know if we are to appreciate 
the achievements and viewpoint of our 
Latin-American neighbors. Thus the 
book serves a double purpose; it gives 
a just and admirable estimate of 
Bolivar, and opens up a broad field 
that deserves our serious attention. 
The publishers are to be congratulated 
upon seeuring this book to add to their 
shelf of ‘‘Books that Will Live.’’ 
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103rd Division Terrain Exercise 


Reserve officers in Denver and vicinity received some 
interesting and very valuable training when the 103d Divi- 
sion conducted a terrain problem on Sunday, October 26, 
at Fort Logan, Colorado. The problem was one of a divi- 
sion in defense and was conducted by Colonel Stuart, 
chief of staff of the 103d. Major Lampert was his execu- 
tive officer. The country about Fort Logan was ideal for 
the purposes of the problem and furnished an opportunity 
for those taking part to apply their theoretical knowledge. 
Those present were unanimous in their opinion that such 


exercises should be continued. About 50 officers partici- 
pated. 
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(The Advertiser Who Patronizes Your 

Journal Has Earned Your Patronage 

Because He Has Helped to Improve 
Your Magazine 


Have You Tried the Products 
Advertised in Your Journal ? 





If They Are Not Carried in the Post 
Exchange or Sales Commissary, Insist 


That They Be Carried 








D’ You Know the Answers to These Questions? 


1—How is the salute rendered with the Automatic Rifle slung? 


| 2—Does the corporal when marching with his relief ever chal- 
lenge? 

3—If the enemy attacks during the relief of a platoon, who takes 
command of both platoons? 

4—What is meant by the “Axis of Signal Communications 


If you know the answers to these and a thousand more ques- 
tions picked out with care for inclusion in The Infantry Exam- 
iners’ Guide, you will know more than most inspecting officers 
will give you credit for, and will no doubt be asked to com- 
mand the division at the earliest possible opportunity! Well— 
maybe not, but anyway, you won’t get the going over that, you 
may expect from the old man if you DON’T know the right 
answers. Take this short cut to KNOWLEDGE! 


Infantry Examiners’ Guide 


By Geo. H. Millholland, Capt., Cav., U.S.A., and R. E. S. Williamson, Capt., Cav., U.S.A. 
“ASK ME ANOTHER” 


The Infantry Journal, 1115 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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The Result of an Obstruction in the Bore 


AFETY 
FIRST? 
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Close-Up of Burst 


It takes but ONE shot to bursta gun .. . 


HILE the number of gun accidents 

is extremely small, such as do occur 
are sufficiently serious to serve as a 
warning to all shooters. Ninety-nine 
gun bursts out of a hundred are due to 
carelessness. ‘“‘Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt!’ It takes but one shot to burst 
a gun! 


Ninety-five per cent of all bursts are 
caused by obstructions in the bore. The 
illustrations above show the result of a 
test made at Brandywine Laboratory, 
where a shotgun was deliberately blown 
up by stuffing the barrel with cotton 
waste. This burst can be explained thus: 
When the shot charge travels up the 
bore it is moving at a certain definite 
velocity; when it meets an obstruction, 
the shot charge carries the obstruction 
along with it. It can readily be seen 
that there must be a sudden change in 
velocity at the instant of impact because 
the combined weights of the shot charge 
and the obstruction are greater than the 
shot charge alone, and their common 
velocity is therefore lower than the 
velocity at which the shot charge was 
moving. This sudden change 
creates a secondary wave pres- 
sure which can act radially only 
against the walls of the barrel. 
thereby producing a bulge or a 


#06. us. pat OFF 


burst at that point. The most common 
causes of bursts due to obstructions are: 


1. Sectional cleaning rods left in the barrel. 


2. Snow, mud or water. 
3. Cleaning rags. 
4. Smaller size shelle—such as a 20-gauge in 


a 12-gauge gun. 


WARNING: Look Through the Barrel Be- 
fore and After Cleaning and Before 
Going on the Hunt. 


Among causes of bursts other than 
those due to obstiuctions are the 
following: 

1. The use of modern heavy loads in ancient 
guns. 

2. Reboring a gun to obtain a longer chamber 
weakens the walls—the gun should be 
proved again by the manufacturer. 

3. Shooting heavy loads in light guns. 

4. Shooting heavy loads in short chambers. 


WARNING: Use Shell Lengths Not 
Greater Than the Chamber Length 
of the Gun. 


The du Pont Company with its experi- 
ence of 128 years and its present resources 
can supply to ammunition companies 
the type and quality of powders 
required to maintain the repu- 
tation of ammunition manu- 
facturers and the confidence of 
the shooters. 


E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Del. 


SMOKELESS 





SHOTGUN 


For information on Target-Shooting, write to National Riile Ass'n, Barr Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


POWDERS 
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“&eipley “s" BELIEVE tT or NOT- PROVES Ir 


Ontp GoLp Wins.. 








GOBS IN ACTION! This isn’t a 
battle formation. It’s Robert ‘‘Be- 
lieve It or Not’? Ripley, making 
one of his famous ‘cigarette taste- 
tests on the forecastle of the Battle- 
ship Colorado. OLD GOLD won, 28 





to 22. (Above in circle) Bob Ripley, 
creator of the famous ‘“‘Believe It or 
Not’? newspaper feature read by 
millions. Final score OLD 
GOLD 28. Brand X 15. Brand Y 18. 
Brand Z 22. 


By ROBERT RIPLEY, Himself 


“PT JUST put OLD GoLp w 
against the stiffest Believe 
It or Not test it ever had to face. 


“TI put it in competition with 
the Navy’s favorite cigarette 
that outsells all other brands 
20 to 1 aboard the Battleship 
Colorado. 


**Yet, believe it or not, when 
the Gobs smoked OLD GOLD, 
in comparison with the Navy's 
favorite and 2 other leading 
brands .. . O. G.’s won ina 
walk-away, 28 to 22.” 
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